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Singapore, Literature and Identity 


Peter Wicks 


Introduction 


Ever since Singapore was abruptly 

. ejected from the Federation of Malaysia in 
August, 1965, the leaders of the island state 

have been quick to offer metaphors and 

‘slogans as to its identity. Terms such as a 
"rugged society", the "regional hub", an 

"electronic entrepot for East Asia”, "the 

Boston of the East", even "a city where 

dreams can be met" come readily to mind. 

Such pithy terms have a point. From a 

-problem-plagued port and immigrant 
frontier jyst over a generation ago, 

Singapore's status as the world's premier 

city-state is hard-earned but assured. It is 

the purpose of this paper, however, to 

consider definitions of Singapore other than 

‘those offered by the governing elite, and 
specifically those offered by Singapore's 

burgeoning literary community. It is, of 

course, acknowledged that the State 

provides a decisive role in the formulation of 

all public policy in contemporary Singapore, 

and further that creative writing in 

Singapore is subject to a very significant 

amount of self-censorship (by both authors 

and publishers), within the "OB" (out of 


bounds) criteria established -by the State. 
Nevertheless, it is also assumed for the 
purpose of this analysis that there is a degree 
of civil society in contemporary Singapore, 
i.e. there is some space between State and - 
society, in this case for creative authors, and 
that several prominent creative writers do 
give voice to issues of civil society in that 
country. 


Origins of Modern Singapore 


Singapore's official passion for self- 
definition partly has something to do with 
the improbable nature of Singapore itself. © 
Could this former British colony, naval base, 
and commercial entrepot possibly be, or 
become, a nation? With just.620 square 
kilometres, some of it newly reclaimed from 
sea and swamp — the island itself being so 
small, and, snug up against the base of the 


_ Malay Peninsula — Singapore seemed 


integral to Malaysia in spatial and 
geographical terms. Moreover, after intemal 
self-government was obtained in 1959, the 
leadership of Singapore's governing People's 
Action party had taken so adamant a 
position that even the concept of a sovereign 
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island state was hilarious in the modern 
world, and that Singapore's future lay in a 
union with proximate territories to the north 
and east. Many Singaporeans had been 
bom and educated in towns on the Malay 
Peninsula, continued to have close familial 
ties there, and spoke English and Malay 
languages rather than Mandarin or a Chinese 
dialect. Straits-bor Singaporean Chinese 


leader, Lee Kuan Yew, was the most vocal: 


and idealistic exponent of the advantages of 
union with the peninsula. It was Lee who, 
by delicate political manoeuvres and 
effective electioneering, silenced: dissident 
voices, and carried Singapore into Malaysia 
in 1963. It was also Lee who, at the height 
of Indonesia's bizarre "Confrontation" with 
Malaysia, set-off on lengthy and exhaustive 
tours of Africa and the Pacific, seeking 
support for Malaysia's right to survive as a 
nation. In economic terms, Singapore would 
be the New York of a United States of 
Malaysia, or nothing. 

But Singapore was not destined to be the 
New York of anything. Instead, on ethnic 
and personal grounds, it lasted as part of 
Malaysia for less: than two years. Though it 
had a-substantial and sizeable Chinese 
minority, Malaysia was defined in ethnic 
Malay terms, led by conservative aristocratic 
Muslim Malays, and committed to a 
gradualist programme of nation-building 
that involved government attempts to 
improve the circumstances of its rural Malay 

“base. By. contrast, Singapore .was urban, 


bustling, and mostly Chinese. The essential 


cultural styles of the two places: were 
incompatible Malaysia was.measured and 
relaxed, Singapore intense and aggressive. 
The amiable, urbane, patrician Malaysian 
Prime Minister of. the 1960s, Tunku Abdul 


Rahman, found to his dismay that he had 
scant in common with Lee, the brilliant, 
brash, articulate, and mercurial Singaporean, 
even though they were both graduates of 
great British universities and both like to 
play golf. Singapore's behaviour in 
Malaysia challenged, then, broke Malay 
rules. A sombre Tunku told the Malaysian 
Federal Parliament on 9th August, 1965, that 
there could only be one Prime Minister for 
the nation, "so the best course we can take is 
to allow Lee Kuan Yew to be the Prime 
Minister of an Independent Singapore".! So 
Singapore had independence thrust upon it, 
and Lee Kuan Yew wept publicly on 
television for the first and last time. But the 
survival of Singapore against formidable 
odds quickly became an obsession of the 
People's Action Party under the banner of a 
"rugged society”. 

In their quest for national ia -and 
distinctive identity, Singapore's leaders have 
defined: their state in various ways. 
Allowing ‘for nuances of audience and 
location, they formulated the definitions by 
focusing on the island's small size, limited 
natural .resources, precarious location, 
similarities to Switzerland and Venice, 
commitment to meritocracy, economic 
development, material success, multi- 
racialism and cosmopolitanism (though not, 
significantly, hybridity). 


Literary Perceptions 


By contrast, Singaporean authors have 
taken more reflective and evaluative 
approaches to the vexed question of 
Singaporean identity. A brief overview of 
some well-known authors helps establish 
some key contributing elements. to a 
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definition of Singaporean identity that is 
both dynamic and inclusive, viz.: 


a) Singapore ‘is: not China. 
Singapore's second Prime Minister since 
independence, Goh Chok Tong, recently 
reminisced with a visiting American 
joumalist that, during the 1950s, "China was 
the future".2 In 1984, a young English 
Literature graduate from the National 
University of Singapore named Ovidia Yu 
explored just that sentiment in a story, "A 
Dream of China," which subsequently won 
Asiaweek magazine's Annyal Short Story 
Competition. The female: narrator is 
Singaporean Chinese. She has a father, a 
good and devoted man, who, as he grows 
older, talks more and more about China, the 
land of his birth more than half a century 
ago and which he recalls as "the most 
beautiful of beautiful lands."2 Impressed by 
these reminiscences, his daughter comes to. 
share the dream, which she finds at first 
much-more interesting than what she calls 
the "mundane life" in Singapore, where "the 
closest thing to magic was the haunted 
cubicle in the primary school toilet."4 
Drawn to "a China I had never known," she 
is fascinated by this old’ man who plants 
orchids, drinks tiger bone wine, practices 
calligraphy, and writes poems about exile. 
However, her father's relationship with 
China turns out to be neither simple nor 
Straightforward, and illusions. are swiftly 
shattered. Back in 1946, the father had 
chosen to remain in his secure job in 
Singapore rather than retum to participate in 
China's postwar transformation, for as he 
realised, “Singapore was not China."5 
Indeed, when the daughter herself took up 
an opportunity to visit China first-hand as an 


interpreter, she discovered a beautiful and 
timeless but essentially alien land which had 
"nothing to say to my spirit." In China, she 
found herself, instead, dreaming of 
Singapore, a "a diamond city of trees and 
meaningful occupation, efficiently sparkling 
in the modern world."’ ‘A younger brother 
tothe father, who had gone back to China in 
1946, and who the father had idolised from 
afar, is revealed, infact, to be poor “and — 
mendicant, seedy and greedy, full of curses, 
complaints, and self-pity, and in no way the 
prototype of a new -socialist utopia. 
Whatever the dream of China for 
Singaporeans may have been during the 
1950s; there was no such fantasy for at least 
one educated young Singaporean Chinese in 
1984. 


b) Singapore's identity is essentially 
hybrid. The distinguished neurosurgeon, 
Gopal Baratham (b. 1935), is from 
Singapore's. minority Tamil-Indian 
community. He has-now published four 
volumes of fiction, as well as contributions 
to. anthologies, and received the Southeast 
Asia WRITE award.in 1991. During the 
1980s, he brought out two collections of 
short stories, Fragments of Experience 
(1982) and People Make.You Cry and Other 
Stories (1988), set primarily and often 
humorously amongst the Tamils of 
Singapore and Malaysia. In fact, stories like 
“Welcome” and "Wedding Night” are truly 
uproarious. Then in 1991 came two. 
controversial novels, indicating that 
Baratham was prepared to -range well 


_ beyond his communal roots. An essentially 


political fable of conspiracy and intrigue, A 
Candle or the Sun, was published outside 


‘Singapore by a British firm, Serpent's Tail. 


It attracted considerable public comment. 
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However, Sayang, a poignant portrait of 
sweet-bitter passion, was more experimental 
and engaging in terms of topic and design. 
Outwardly, Sayang is a rather prurient, 
sensational account of sexual athleticism, 
extramarital promiscuity, and drug abuse 
that leads inexorably to the terminal illness 
of AIDS. Incongruously, though, Sayang 
involves a cross-cultural exploration of the 
Christian incarnation within a Southeast 
Asian context. The main characters are 
named Joseph and Ri (short for Marie). 
Their only, precious son, Kris, was 
conceived inadvertently but explicably 
whilst his mother was technically a virgin 
(Baratham draws on his depth of medical 
know-how here), and dies as a young man, 
tragically before his prime. For Gopal 


Baratham, the concept of "Sayang" means . 


that love, like life itself, is transitory and 
finite. l 

Baratham is prepared to utilise the "local 
patois," Singlish, as Ri lapses on occasion 
into phrases like "Yah, lah", when she wants 
to’ annoy her husband, a former English 
teacher. Like the younger Philip Jeyaretnam 


(b. 1964), Baratham is well able to portray 


Singapore's restricted residential environ- 
ment with its omnipresent, rather uniform, 
and outwardly anonymous HDB flats. The 
character, Joseph Samy, also a Tamil, notes 
at one point that so much of the country has 
been "overrun by high-rise buildings and the 
things that come with them."® Nevertheless, 
Joseph is in no doubt that Singapore is the 
jewel of Southeast Asia, "the centre of the 
world... our clean, well-run city."® A strik- 
ing contrast to disorganised, drug-infested 
regional neighbours. Faced with the prospect 
of retrieving his intoxicated son from inland 
Sumatra, Joseph is quite definite. . 


I am nervous of travelling’ and having 
all that I need on the island, do as little 
of it as possible...True, I found the 
people of Southeast Asia beautiful and 
gentle but I preferred to enjoy them at a 
distance or after they had been sanitised 
in Singapore."!° 


The underlying theme of the novel is, 
however, hybridity of religion, culture, and 
people. To this formidable admixture, 
coherence comes from a basically successful 
marriage between a 61-year-old man of 
Indian descent and his former pupil who is 
ethnically Chinese, and at least two decades 
younger. It is‘clear that the existence of the 
hybrid encourages Gopal Baratham as 
author, Singapore may remain, as Baratham 
says, a market place, but is also a place 
where interesting, exciting things can 
happen in human relationships, and where 
unanticipated love can matter, if only for a 
few moments. 

- This cultural hybridity of Singapore is 
likewise emphasised: in. a wonderful 1991 
short story entitled "A History of Tea," by 
Simon Tay, lawyer and politician. This 
narrative of Singapore's maritime trading 
past is replete with the Eurasian characters 
of a single Anglo-Chinese family: 


I lift the lid and they are all in the pot: 
Grandfather Chang, Beverly's Grand- 
father Jones, Grandmother Tee, my 
mother’s mother, our parents, our aunts . 
and uncles, the Tees'and Tehs we barely 
recognise at Chinese New Year 
gatherings, the Rajendrans, Beverly's 
English Jewish boyfriend I have never 
met...!! l l 
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c) Singapore is experiencing a 
significant generational and social change. 
In Sayang, Joseph Samy often expresses an- 
inability to comprehend a younger coterie of 
Singaporeans: 3 


When I was a young man my aims were 
clear. I wanted to be a teacher and when 
I left school I joined a teacher-training 
college, graduated from this, then got‘a 
job in school.. Things are not the same 
with the present generation.!2 


Presumably he meant the kind of bored, 
restless, cosmopolitan youngsters who 
populate the pages of Fascist Rock: Stories 
of Rebellion (1990), Claire Tham's: first 
published collection of short stories. 
Brilliant, opinionated, and unconventional, 
Claire Tham (b. 1967) has a knack to 
capture the mood and manners of twenty- 
year-olds with given: names like Patsy, 
Chris, Alphonsus, James, Jeanne, and Irwin, 
‘who typically inhabit cars, arcades, and 
condominiums, and who convey sentiments 
about as deep as an alcoholic drink, a half- 
smoked cigarette, a pop song, or an evening 
drive past grey ghostly HDB flats. The title 
is about the only ambiguity in this book. It 
could refer to a place, to music, or to an 
attitude, or all three. For the characters in 
the story, "Baby, You Can Drive My Car," 
life is brittle, hedonist, narcissistic, escapist, 
and "a fake magazine existence."!3 The past 
is dead, and a friend's death brings merely a 
futile shrug of the shoulder. Says the story's 
female narrator: 


I want to have a good time. I'm sick of 
being like everybody else. I hate school 
I want to die young. That's about all.!4 


Tham's terse, spare prose sears up out of 
each story as her characters express their 
frustration at life on an island "no larger than 
a peanut,"!5 and at conformist practices like 
university initiations. Even a. classic 
Chinese immigrant success story can go sour 
when, in "Homecoming", a Singaporean 
university student returns from London to 
confront the solitary loneliness of a recently- 
deceased father, who "did nothing but stay 
in his flat all day, re-reading the papers and 
waiting for the day his son would come 
home."!6 

Older Singaporeans are allowed some 
say in Tham's literary vision. In the story 
just called "Lee", itis left to a Singaporean 
Chinese father to explain briefly to his 
Americanised, street-wise daughter that any 
former colony full of comparatively recent 
immigrants has to try doubly hard to matter 
and to be respected in a competitive world. 
On a car ride through downtown Singapore, 
Lee almost conceded the point: 


I thought it was going to be like 
Indonesia,” she remarked. “This looks 
like parts of. downtown LA. Glitzy.!7 


Acquiescence is possible, even in a 
“milieu of work and pragmatism."!® As the 
story "Pawns" vividly shows, the Lion City 
is more than preferable to a Celestial Middle 
Kingdom that can silence its best and 
brightest at Tiananmen Square. 

Saving the Rainforest and other stories 
(1993), Claire Tham's second collection, 
continues a literary exploration of particular 
kinds of non-conformity amongst an 
outwardly successful, materially 
preoccupied, formerly immigrant 
community. As the pick of the collection, 
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"The Forerunner", shows, Tham has a 
remarkable capacity clearly to delineate a 
deterioration in human relationships, as 
between wife and husband, parent and child, 
or one generation and another. There are no 
prim Confucian success stories here, no 
manuals .on successful leadership, no 
slogans for social improvement. Instead, 
Tham's acute intelligence probes the human 
parameters of convention. Thus, an older 
. Chinese woman forms an intense, futile, 
romantic relationship with a younger, 
illegitimate Eurasian male, thereby 
providing the actual, subtle, unexpected 
theme of the title-story "Saving the 
Rainforest." "Sundrift" traces the short- 
lived marriage between a starry-eyed young 
Singaporean Indian woman and an 
American expatriate whom she never really 
gets to know. A fleeting physical liaison 
between two men of very different ages 
occurs in "Deep Sea Sloth," resulting in the 
end of the older one's career, The suicide of 
a naked, drug-ridden teenager in "The 
Foreunner" effectively conveys the terminal 
state of his parents’ marriage. In all, the 
seven stories in this volume offer sombre 
comment on another side to the Singaporean 
story. Claire Tham's characters are truly Lee 
Kuan Yew's nightmare. 


d) . Singapore's identity is still evolving. 

Ah Leong is one of the more familiar and 

popular personalities in-recent Singaporean 

fiction. His presence permeates the first of 

three prose works by Philip Jeyaretnam 

entitled First Loves, which was published in 

. 1987, and stayed on the best-seller list for 
eighteen months. Notably, Ah Leong is also 

a Chinese character created by a Eurasian 

author. Jeyaretnam's abiding literary 


concerns can best be summarised as the 
quest for maturity and identity, both at 
individual and national levels. Jeyaretnam 
practices law in Singapore, but he had also 
been writing for publication for at least a 
decade, and’as he told Asiaweek in 1990: 


I always felt that I was going to be a 
writer of books...I had a respect, an 
admiration for words. I was taken by 
the idea of a world of ideas that could 
be communicated through books.!? `` 


Although Jeyaretnam has also: brought 
out two novels, Raffles Place Ragtime in 
1988, and Abraham's Promise in 1994, it is - 
Ah Leong and his adolescent escapades in 
First Loves which best capture the author's 
perception of his country. 

As readers first encounter this wide- 
eyed young flat-dweller, he is over-awed by 
the physical shape and size of his 
environment. : "Ah Leong”, it is said,."stood 
at the window and looked out, trying to fix 


all Singapore in his gaze. He could not 


actually see much."2° In fact, the word 
"concrete" occurs four times on the first 
page of First Loves alone. But although Ah 
Leong may feel a little hemmed in, there is 
plenty to keep him occupied. As story 
follows story, he absorbs the embraces and 
suffers the shackles of family; he survives 
sibling rivalry with his brother (as well as a 
momentous bowel upset from green 
mangoes), he learns from his father's earthy 
wisdom, he manipulates his male friends, he 
falls in and out of relationships with women, . 
he loses an office job when he day-dreams, 
and he is eventually absorbed into National 
Service, an obligation upon all young 
Singaporean males. It is a lively, sometimes 
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hilarious and salacious romp, with plenty of | 


telling phrases not all of which are entirely 
plausible. For one so young. Ah Leong has 
some remarkably advanced and improbable 
opinions about life and society. For 
example, he questions his fellow soccer- 
players: "What's going on? You guys look 
more dead than the average session of 


Parliament."?! Certainly, Ah Leong reveals : 


a sophisticated grasp of political theory and 


cultural traditions. Then, there are. the rather : 
explicit, interwoven, erotic interludes of Ah 


Leong’s Indian friend, Rajiv, which 
consciously transcend ethnic boundaries, 
and raise crucial questions about relations 
betwen Singapore's majority and minority 
groups. Thus Rajiv thinks that his parents: 


live as if under siege. They have ceded 
control over public life, aver political 
decisions, to others, to Chinese people. 
We are outsiders they say. Never rock 
the boat or we will be the ones thrown 
off. So respect the will of the majority.” 


Notes: 


The multi-racial ideology of Philip 
Jeyaretnam's Singapore clearly has its 
limitations. Politics in particular is seen as 
essentially a Chinese preserve. For all that, 
Ah Leong is an infectiously optimistic,- 
good-natured sort of fellow who "had 
soaked in his country, and now he felt hope 
that there was more to his city than the 
effervescence of consumption."*3 At the end 
of the book, Ah Leong is even said to have a 
new vision for his country, though any such 
vision is hinted at rather than spelt out, and 
is grounded in the aspirations and 
experiences of the ordinary folk. Philip 
Jeyaretnam thus shares with the doyenne of 
Singaporean letters, Catherine Lim, a long- 


held view that Singapore culture cannot 


emerge simply by official decree or public 
campaigns, but that old people, school 
children, taxi drivers, and even story tellers 
may have a better idea.” 


1 "Singapore Breakaway’: Full text of speech by Tunku Abdul Rahman, House of Representatives, 
Malaysia, 9 August, 1965, Department of Information, Malaysia. 
2 Cited in Sesser, S. The Lands of Charm and Cruelty: Travels in Southeast Asia. New York: 


Vintage, 1994, P. 16. 


3 Yu, Ovidia. "A Dream of China," The Fiction of Singapore, ed. Edwin Thumboo. Singapore: 


Unipress, 1993, P. 1154. 
4 Ibid. 
5 Ibid, p. 1155. 
6 Ibid., p. 1161. 
7 Ibid. 


§ Baratham, Gopal. Sayang. Singapore: Times Books International, 1990, p. 20. 


9 Ibid., p. 88. 
10 Thid, 
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11 Tay, Simon. Stand Alone. Singapore: Landmark Books, 1991, p. 150. 

12 Baratham, Sayang, p. 24. 

13 Tham, Claire. Fascist Rock: Store of Rebellion. Singapore: Times Books ieman, 1990, p. 
5. 

"M4 Thid, p. 12. 

15 Thid., p. 24. 

16 Ibid., p. 28. 

17 Ibid., p. 99. 

18 Thid., p. 42. 

19 "Siding with the Underdog," Asiaweek, 21-28 December, 1990, p. 33. 

2% Jeyaremam, Philip. First Loves. Singapore: Times Books International, 1987, p.7. 

21 Ibid., p. 31. 

2 Ibid., p. 41. 

23 Ibid., p. 156. 
24 cf. Wicks, Peter. "Catherine LimieSineapores Asian Studies Review. 16, 2 (1992), pp. 157-170. 


Confucius, Man.of Flesh and Blood 


Yang Chung-kuei 


Chu Hsi, the great Confucian scholar of 
Sung dynasty, once said that Confucius, ` 
a human being just like any of us, embodied - 
"a bundle of tien-li (heavenly conscience)." 
By this descriptive term, Chu Hsi naturally 
meant to pay special homage to the Master. 
The result is deification. Living in the 
modern world of today, we consider 
deification as bringing Confucius to the 
level of an idol or even of a mutation of the 
homo sapiens. Confucius, the god, is 
completely different from the actual 
Confucius in flesh and blood. 

The fact is: Confucius was neither a 
deity, nor a mutated species. Our research 
indicates that he was a person of impressive 
build, and of handsome features. His 
contemporaries were quoted as calling him a 
person whose "appearances and airs are that 
of a sage." In his words and actions people 
saw a full measure of humaneness. He was 
a trained, indeed, professional musician well 
versed in composing music, writing lyrics 
and performing vocal and instrumental 
pieces. Resolute in action, and humorous in 
his remarks, Confucius was a man of flesh 
and a man of the world in the fullest 
measure. And his thoughts and actions even 


anticipated the life and world that are to 
come millennia from his time. Let us take a 
look at some of the anecdotes attributed to 
him. 


A. "All the World's a Stage" for Him 
and So Were All Politics 


1) He adopted a jury system in the court. 


Kung Fu 7L , a lineal descendant of 
Confucius, wrote in his Kungtze Chiayu 
(Family Talk on Confucius 4LF 3 ): 


As Sukou ®]7#& (Justice Minister), 
Confucius presided in the court. He 
selected persons and asked for their 
views: "Who do you think is right? 
What do you think has happened? How 
do you see the situation?" All had their 
say. Finally, Confucius would conclude: 
So and so, and so and so are near the 
truth 


We all know that in the United States 
today jurors are called to help in court cases 
of grave consequences. But who among us 
know that 25 centuries ago in feudal times 
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Confucius himself had initiated and used 
this very system of courts. Sukou was 
equivalent to the head of the highest court 
` and the justice minister of today. Confucius 
held that post when he was 52 years of age. 


2) He repulsed a formidable enemy with 
swords and eloquence: the Chiaku KÈ 
Encounter between Chi and Lu. 


At 53, Confucius, prime minister and 
concurrently minister of public works in the 
state of Lu, was at the pinnacle of his power. 
In the stronger. neighboring state of Chi 
word went around that with Confucius at the 
helm, Lu was sure to become more and more 
powerful. On the pretext of discussing the 
formation of an alliance, the Prince of Chi 
asked his counterpart of Lu to meet him in 
Chiaku. Confucius. called Lu forces together 
and accompanied his prince to the meeting. 
When the two princes gathered on a 
platform, a Chi band piayed music from all 
four corners of the world and dancers 
performed. A number of fighters in disguise 
suddenly jumped onto the platform, with 
the obvious intention of kidnapping the Lu 
prince. Caught by surprise, Confucius, 
` however, was ready for action. He leapt 
over three steps from the ground level to the 
top of the platform and repulsed the 
formidable enemies with his long sword. 
Having ordered his men to fend off the 
onslaught to protect their prince, Confucius 
himself tumed toward the Prince of Chi and 
sounded a stem waming. Finally, Chi 

soldiers were ordered to withdraw 
However, as the Chi side resumed music 
and theater, actors. and vaudeville players 
came up the platform to. pursue the intrigue 
further. Reacting swiftly, Confucius called 


abruptly and loudly for a stop and told the 
Chi Prince in no uncertain terms that 
international laws and practices were 
violated. Before the latter could give a 
reply, Confucius ordered Lu generals to 
have the limbs of the Chi actors cut off. The 


. Prince of Chi presumed all along that 


Confucius was a mere scholar and a physical 
weakling who would never dare to resort to 
naked physical power. He was now stunned 
by the resolute and fearless actions of a rival 
well-versed not only in stratagem and the 
exercise of physical strength, but also in 
citing, chapter and verse, from international 
law. The head of state of Chi was actually 
cowered and feeling guilty. 

Subsequently, the alliance agreement 
was to be signed. Chi again deviated from `’ 
the norm and inserted a proviso that "when 
Chi forces go on an expedition, whichever 
side not sending 300 chariots to join them in 
battle, will be dealt with in accordance with 
this agreement of alliance." Reacting to this 
ruse, Confucius had his men likewise insert 
a proviso as. follows: "whoever does not 
return our paddy fields in Wenyang will 
likewise: be dealt in the same manner." 
Finally, the Prince of Chi expressed the wish 
of inviting the Prince of Lu to a banquet. 
Confucius countered with a citation of 
international protocol. And the alliance 
plan, together with the banquet proposal, ran 
aground without a whimper. Upon returning 
to his court in Chi, the Prince castigated his 
lieutenants for their incompetence. "Kung 
Chiu (Confucius) made ample use of his 
knowledge in protocol and took advantage 
of international support to help his prince. 
But all of you, on the other hand, used ‘such 


_ foolish tricks that brought about a fiasco and 


shame on your prince." The end result of 
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3) Yen Hui the kid, I would like to serve as 
your steward. 


* Confucius and his group of disciples 
were stranded in the wilderness between the 
states of Chen and Tsai. The Master asked 


his disciples: Do we have any ideological 


difficulties? Are we troubled by our 
thoughts?’ Are there things we cannot sort 
out in our mind? Why are we in such 
miserable straits?" 
disciple Yen Yuan Möt provided an 
immediate answer:. No, my dear Master. 
We have no problem with ourselves. The 
right Way does not prevail. But we are not 
- responsible for it. ‘It is, rather, a shame on 
the princes of the various states! Being so 
assured, Confucius was happy. He said: 
"Dam right! You, the kid of the Yen family. 
Too bad you are not rich. Should you own 
great estates, I would gladly be your steward 
to manage them." 


4) Confucius was likened to stray dog 
Cut off from his group of disciples, 


Confucius, in casual clothes, wondered 
around alone in an area between the states of 


Sung and Cheng. A man from Cheng. 


reported to Tzu-kung + , one of the 
disciples, that, wondering around near the 
East Gate, there was aman. His forehead 
looked like that of Emperor Yao; his neck, 
- that of Kao-tao; his shoulders, that of Tzu- 
tsan; and below the waist, he looked like 
Emperor Yu. Only he was some two tsun 
shorter than Emperor Yu. All alone, his air 
was that of a stray dog without home and 
master, said this man from Cheng. (It is 
noted that Yao and Yu were two of the 
worthy emperors of old; Kao-tao and Tzu- 


To these questions, 


tsan were two sages of ancient times. All 
four personages: were highly esteemed ga 
come) H 


When : Tzu- ER was reunited with 
Confucius, he told thè Master exactly what 
the man from Cheng hàd said. Confucius 
laughed at the description of himself and 
said: "The portrait he drew was not true to 
life. But the air he attributed to me was just 
right. I was like a stray dog without home 
and master.” The man from Cheng was 
poking fun at Confucius. - He cited names of 
the great sages and emperors Confucius 
worshipped to accentuate the contrast with 
the stray dog. Far from being offended, 
Confucius took it all in good imor and 
laughed at himself. . 


5) A professional musician, Confucius 
turned back armed enemy with music. 


The stereotyped image of Confucius is 
that of a political leader and a great teacher- 
philosopher who did not even smile easily. 
But the fact is: he was a strictly schooled 
musician, that is, a professional. In his early 
manhood, Confucius went to the great 
musical teachers of the time in a number of 
states and formally took composition and 
instrument lessons from them. In the state 
of Chi, after hearing a performance of the 
music of Emperor Wu of Chou dynasty, 
Confucius uttered these famous words: 
"Having heard the music of Chou Wu, one 
cannot tell how meat tasted!" Confucius 
advocated that, as in the great emperors’ 
time, four things should be assigned top 
importance: they were: rites, music, 
juridical action, and political governance. 
Music was one of the four cardinal matters 
of good government. 
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His disciples were. all rigorously 
schooled in music. Many of them were 
scolded by the Master for the mistakes they. 
made in performing or understanding music. 
Outside the Master's door, once Tzu-lu 
played music of northern tribes’ origin. 
Inside, the Master was disturbed. He loudly 
blamed whoever was playing barbarous 
northern tribes’ music outside his door, for 
the music was. so full of the sounds of 
Slaughter. Tzu-lu hurriedly stopped playing 
and escaped. . Through millennia and 
throughout the world, it is very rare indeed, 
that a political philosopher and man of high 
virtue was so dedicated a musician. — 

One of the greatest and most momentous 
contributions Confucius made to enrich the 
cultural heritage of China was his collection, 
editing and arranging of a total of more than 
3,000 poems, psalms, songs and folklore of 
past centuries. End result of these labors 
was the Classics of Poetry (Book of Songs), 
or the Shih-chin RÆ, which consisted of 
305 poems. He wrote music for every poem 


which was sung at his time. But the music - 


has not been passed down to us. Only the 
lyrics are with us in the form of the Shih- 
chin. l 

Particularly noteworthy was the fact that 
Confucius could, on several occasions, turn 
enemy forces back with music. When he led 
a group of disciples on a visit to the various 
states, they were besieged many times by 
troops or bandits. Once, disciple Tzu-lu 
unsheathed his sword to fight such an armed 
enemy. But the Master sternly ordered him 
to lay down his arms: “Chu (Tzu-lu's formal 
name), play your musical instrument. Let us 
all play ours." Several times, musical 
confrontation led to the enemy's voluntary 
retreat. Such incidents were scarcely known 


in the centuries afterwards. 

Another fascinating episode involved 
the Master's playing an instrument at home. 
Disciples listening outside noted something 
extremely unusual: — the usually 
harmonious and peaceful music suddenly 
assumed a tone of killing and destruction. 
Upon their entering the house and seeing the 
Master just putting down his instrument, the 
disciples asked about the unusual tone. 
Confucius smiled and accounted for-the 
sanguinary mood: "Yes, you were right. I 
was improvising, when a cat, in the nick of 
time, caught up with a mouse. I wished that 
he would succeed there and then." : 

As a political philosopher and 
educationalist Confucius was upbraided by 
other famous political leaders and scholars 
because he was so fond of music. For 
instance, Tzu-tsan $2 of Cheng, a political 
leader much praised by Confucius himself, 
said: 

Chungni (Confucius) made music 
prosper. He indulged the masses with 
music and tried to mobilize his disciples 
with strings, songs drums and dancing. 


Motze &-¥ , a workaholic of a political 
philosopher, loathed music. Once he visited 
a place called Chaogo (meaning "songs in 
the moming"). Upon informed of the city's 
name, he immediately ordered his group to 
turn around and retreat. He said: It is 
precisely in the moming hours that we ought — 
to work in the field. What in the world, 
Motze added, should make us sing songs 
and trifle away the precious hours in the 
morning!" Considering Confucius’ attention 
to music as unacceptable, Motze sounded 
the following criticism: 
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Recite 300 poems, string out the 

. 300; sing the 300 poems, and dance 
them. Then, how can a prince find time 
to govern! How can the people find 
time to do the prince's bidding! 


Conclusion 


In a nutshell, Confucius, like us, was a- 


man of reason, wisdom, a man of flesh and 


blood, and a man of humaneness and humor. 
It goes without saying that he was noble and 
virtuous. But, this is.no. reason that he 
should be, as he all along has been, made a 
deity and idol. As such, be was not accepted 
as an average human being. It is deeply 
regrettable. One of the most important tasks 
before us, before the people of the modern- 
day world, is to return Confucius to the 
place and position where he truly belonged, 
that of an ordinary man. . 


Educating through a Story of 
Real Life Experiences 


Abdulgaffar Peang-Meth 


Introduction 


The study of fundamental human 
characteristics that influence political 
actions and the patterns in human decision- 
making is one of the levels of analysis 
(Rourke, 1995:33-34; Russett & Starr, 
1992:13-17) comprising the study of world 
politics.. One approach in this so-called 
individual-level.of analysis focuses on the 
following general characteristics of a 
political leader: 1/. basic personality (what is 
he like?); 2/. physical and mental health 
(how does he feel?); 3/. personal motivation 
(what does he want?); 4/. political and 
personal history (what has he known and 
experienced?); and 5/. perceptions (what 
does he believe?). (Rourke, 1995:133-142) 
This approach is essentially a study of a 
decision-maker's biography and memories. 

This article employs that method of 
analysis. It recounts the author's political 
socialization from childhood in a small, 
under-developed, and politically unstable 
country to a leadership position at the 
international level. That the author now 
shares his learning and life experiences with 


students at the University of Guam makes 
this personal history relevant. Lessons from 
another's ‘life passage can provide emerging 
leaders in developing areas such as 
Micronesia with a broadly applicable 
perspective on leadership and the struggle of 
nation-building. Personal history tells stories 
of real life experiences, from which lessons, — 
principles and behavioral Rucence can be 


Early Childhood Years 


I was born into an upper middle-class 
ethnic minority family of Cham origin, 
practicing Islam in the Khmer Buddhist 
country of Cambodia. My father's family 
migrated to Cambodia from the now extinct 
Kingdom of Champa where oral family 


` history recounts my great -grandfather's . 


leadership role-in the country. My mother 
was a Cham-Malay whose family migrated 
from Malaya. My parents passed down to ' 
their children an historic resentment of the 
Vietnamese who had usurped through 
migration and military occupation much of 
Champa and the lower Mekong delta area of 
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- Cambodia that had been the homeland of the 
Khmer Krom. This political perspective 
toward neighboring Vietnam was shared by 
ethnic Cambodians. 

{ had a happy and comfortable 
childhood life. I am the fourth of eleven 
children, the last of whom is a Vietnamese 
boy who joined the family when he was an 
infant and the older children had left home. 
We had servants who looked after our 
welfare. My father had a high school 
education, but was able to read, write, and 
speak Khmer and Cham languages as well as 
French, Malay, Vietnamese, and Arabic, and 
he was leaming English from evening 
broadcasts of BBC on his short-wave radio. 
My mother had only middle school 
education. My father translated the Koran 
into the Khmer language so his children 
could understand the words of God. He led 
us in prayers five times a day and made 
certain we observed the month long fasting 
period of Ramadan. Our family always paid 
Zakat, a yearly contribution to help the poor. 

Each evening when my father returned 
from his work as director of the fresh water 
fisheries of Cambodia the family would 
gather in a circle on straw mats on a highly 
polished wood floor for the dinner my 
mother had prepared. We children would 
often squirm under my father's questioning 
about our day. Was it productive? he asked. 
He would ask about school, and express 
sadness if someone's grade in class was low. 
It was hard to avoid his scrutiny. A good 
home-cooked dinner should not be 
compromised this way, I thought. Still, each 
of us was eager to sit next to him on the long 
stairway down from the verandah as he was 
having his hot tea after dinner. If I had 
homework, why not bring it and work on it 


next to him so he could explain the things I 
did not understand? He managed, in most of 
these evening discourses, to instill into our 
consciousness the importance of education, 
of high marks in classes, of discipline, 
perseverance, tenacity of purpose, etc. 
"Time is gold," he would say. And to teach 
us not to speak without first reflecting on 
what was about to come from ‘our mouths he - 
would say, "Roll your tongue seven times 
before speaking.” 

My father was guided by his religious 
faith and an open-hearted belief in infinite 
possibilities. He envisioned even when I 
was a boy of ten that I would go overseas for 
higher education. Many cool nights, I rested 
on the hard wooden floor, crossing my legs, 
and. staring into the sky where millions of 
stars were flickering, and dreamt my own 
dreams. Sometimes my father brought out 
the huge white sheet on which he sketched 
our family tree, which I saw again some 
twenty years later before it went up in 
smoke after the communist Khmer Rouge 
took Phnom Penh in 1975. My father's 
grandparents had roots in the Cham ruling 
military elite. I remember, on our wall, 
there was a photograph of my mother's 
mother, whose service brought medals from 


‘Cambodia's monarch. 


I enjoyed accompanying my mother to 
the open market. I was intrigued to watch 
how she bargained, employing her special 
techniques and stratagem to secure the best 
possible price. I could often get her to put a 
cake or two that I liked in the bag for home. 
At home, staying close to her, I would look 
for a match, get a torch, or fetch some water 
to earn a few pennies. When my mother and 
sisters were happy they let me plant flowers 
in the garden and take care of the little 
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chicks and.ducklings my mother raised. 


My father taught me horticulture early. . 


He showed me how to make fertilizer out of 
certain leaves; how to plant flowers and 


small trees; how to grow mushrooms; how . 


to graft a fruit tree and make a milk bottle 


into a small water reservoir that dripped and » 


kept the graft wet. The chili peppers were 
crowded by coxcomb flowers; baby banana 
trees had banana-like cannas with red 
flowers next to them. 

` My father traveled to the neighboring 
Southeast. Asian countries of Vietnam, 


Thailand, Burma, Malaya, Singapore, and 


took me to Saigon on business a couple of 
times. He had plenty of real life stories to 
tell us, and through those stories the 
importance of education was always 
emphasized. A strong traditionalist, he also 
respected the force of modernity. He taught 
us to lower our bodies, a traditional way of 
showing respect, when we walked in front of 
the elders, and I do that even today. A 
religious man who made pilgrimages to 
Mecca, my father also taught us to respect 
the religious convictions of other people. I 
watched him enter Buddhist pagodas and 
Christian churches with friends. His 
disapproval of bigotry deeply influenced me. 
Almost all of my peers were Buddhists. But 
only a couple were Catholics. I got into a 
fist fight once that nearly caused family 
feuds when a few of my Buddhist friends 
mocked at one of my Catholic friends. I 
sided with the Catholic because I thought he: 
was outnumbered. 

My mother was traditional in every 
sense of the word. She, too, educated us in 
her own way. During afternoon siesta on 
weekends, she would read funny folk tales 
and sad tales in verse form. She would 


explain to us the meaning of the stories 
which, like Western fairy tales, always had 
an instructive moral. (Peang-Meth, 1995, 
23[4];71-80) 


From Wealth to Poverty: The Change 
that Changed Forever 


_ When my grandmother was alive, she 
said, one should not make a living on: fish 
because fish are slippery. Consequently, 


money earned from fish is also slippery and 


cannot be kept. My father thought that was 
only an old wives' tale. 

Cambodia's Republican Chief of State 
Cheng Heng, my father’s childhood friend, 
spoke to me in 1970 (when I was 27) in the 
presence of my father, whom I accompanied 
on this memorable visit. Cheng said when 
my father was a wealthy man who drove a 
French Citroen, the country was poor and 
Republican leaders, then, such as Cheng 
himself and Lon Nol (who later became’ 
President of the Republic), could hardly find 
a pair of pants to wear. For reasons 
unknown to me, Cheng spoke of my father’s 
financial misfortune as stemming from 
Strait-laced honesty and excessive 
generosity. My father, who needed a favor 
from his friend, retorted sharply, saying that 
without integrity, honesty, and generosity, a 
man was less than a man because a man 
without principles was not above animals. 
Right there and then, I wished I could 
disappear into a hole on the ground. 

I was ‘too young to understand my ` 
parents’ financial plight. When I was in the 
fifth grade, the huge house where we lived 
in Phnom Penh's suburbs was sold to a 
Cambodian army general named Dap 


’Chhuon. He was a well known member of 
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the anti-French resistance Khmer Issarak 
during the days of struggle for independence 
in the early 1950s.. The general was later 
killed while on the run after having been 


accused of collaborating with the U.S. ally, - 


the South Viemamese government, in a coup 
plot against Prince Sihanouk, Cambodia's 
head of state. 

-Dap Chhuon, a friend of my father's (I 
am still amazed at the assortment of friends 
my father had), reportedly asked my father 
to care for the house for a few more years 
despite the sale. My father agreed. But he, 
himself, declined to stay on at the house that 
was no longer his, and decided the family 
would live at my grandmother's house in 
Battambang. My oldest-brother, who went 
to the French Lycee Descartes in Phnom 
Penh, was allowed to stay on at the house to 
care for the property and to get his French 
diploma. At.that time, it was a pleasant 
surprise to me when my parents asked what 
I wanted to do. .I never knew there ever was 
an option for me. It took my mother days to 
digest my reply that I would like to stayin 
the capital with my brother. I was then in 
the fifth grade. 

My mother began to train me to do 
chores that I thought I already knew: 
collecting firewood; cooking rice and some 
simple meals; grocery shopping; washing, 
ironing and sewing clothes; sweeping and 
polishing the wooden floors; locking up at 
night, etc. My mother had difficulty leaving 
her little boy. She made me promise that if 

‘life did not work out I would join her and 
my: sisters in the province. During the 
subsequent vacation, she persuaded me to 
take an all-day bus-ride fromthe capital to 
the province to visit her. I had no idea 
where -I was going, only that-I got on the 


right bus to Battambang's capital where I 
took a remorque - a small cart pulled by a 
man on a bicycle to a vaguely familiar place 
where I boarded a boat to cross a river as 
wide as the ocean to reacn my grandmother's 
house. No one was more surprised than I 
that I actually found the place! 


Life's Greatest Challenge 


Thus, began life's greatest challenge. 
With those endless evenings of talks, my 
father prepared me well to face a Spartan 
life heretofore unknown to me. We ate half- 
cooked or scorched rice; poured oil from a 
bottle into a fish soup, thinking it was fish 
soy; used sugar where salt was needed; 
bumed shirts black from charcoal iron; 
crawled in inches under the roof to get the 
house key left inside; paid too much for 
groceries; and had nightmares of. being 
haunted by evil spirits. But-we survived. I 
was lonely and afraid and missed my family. 
The house became too big; the night, too 
dark, too long, and too threatening. The 
rain, thunder, and lightning became too 
scary. There were sounds I never heard 
before. I ran home from school a mile away 
as soon as the bell rang to let out students 
between noon and two o'clock, so I could 
cook before my brother would get home and 
we could eat before returning to the 
afternoon school. My brother rode his bike 
about four miles each way to and from 
school. Weekends were always sad times 
although we occupied ourselves well. The 
big boys let me-play with them sometimes. 
Otherwise, I played with the smaller boys — 
soccer, swimming, war games, hide and 
seek. Two years later, when I was in the 
seventh grade, a couple of sisters — 
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prodded, no doubt, by my mother — 
retumed to live with us in Phnom Penh. 

I remember how frightened, I. was the 
first year my family was away when a 
visitor came to the house while I was alone. 
He was none other than Dap Chhuon the 
feared guerrilla chief himself. He asked 
many questions, and inspected the house as I 
walked respectfully several steps behind 
him. He smiled as he listened to me talk. 
My father always offered visitors hot tea, so 
I asked the guerrilla chief if he would like 
some hot tea. When he said yes, I nearly 
fainted: He.was not supposed to say yes, I 


thought. He pulled a chair, sat and watched’ 


me. I cursed at myself inside as I put wood 
together to make a fire, but matches kept 
breaking. .I was damp with nervous 
perspiration. He handed me a lighter which 
I did not know how to use. I felt.a hand 
reaching toward the lighter in my hand, and 
the man lit the small torch to make fire to 
heat water for the tea. I was so embarrassed. 
And the tea I used was more than a year old. 
I thought I was in big trouble. But he drank 
two glasses (1 had no cup) of my brew. He 
said I made good tea, and thanked me for 
looking after his house. He even gave me 
one hundred riels, which equaled a few U.S. 
dollars then, a lot of money. My mother and 
father were amused when I told them the 
story of Dap Chhuon' s visit. 

One evening in the late 1950s, there 
were loud bangs on the door to the house 
and shouting men ordered us to present 
ourselves. I walked out behind my older 
brother, followed by my two sisters. Two 
officers and many soldiers in olive uniform 
with weapons at the ready and a military 
truck and a jéep were outside the door. I 
looked around and saw that the house was 


surrounded. They questioned us and took 
down our names. I remembered seeing 
military convoys heading out of the city 
throughout the day. That night I asked the 
officers if they could get my father to be 
with us. He took my father’s address in 
Battambang. We were told not to leave the 
house until further order. The following 
morning, the state radio accused Dap 
Chhuon of treason against the state. That 
moming military officers went through the 
house. One of them asked who read The 
Democrat and The People, newspapers that 
were on the table. We were told we should 
read the state newspaper and not: these 
progressive papers. I wanted to respond that 
the state newspaper was dull and repeated _ 
the state radio. We were told not-to go-to 
school. How would we eat? The soldiers 
would buy what we needed, just give them 
the money. I guessed we were under house 
arrest. My father, after hearing the news of 
Dap Chhuon's plot on the radio, took the bus 
from the province to be under house arrest 
with us. About a week later the state 
allowed us to leave the house. But we-had to 
report to the military unit guarding the house 
where we were going, why, and when we 
were expected to return. But soon, a bond 
was established between the soldiers and us. 
The number of guards decreased from 24 to 
12 to 6 to 2 and finally to one who was 
embarrassed to even show up with his gear. 
We treated him like a family member and he 
responded in kind. By this time, my mother 
brought the family to be reunited with us in 
Phnom Penh. 

Now that the state controlled the house, 
we had to move. The military needed the 
house to lodge some cadets, several of 
whom were already installed on the second 
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floor. One morning, my father and my 
mother appeared at the house with a horse 
buggy and told us to load our belongings. 
The guard was sad as he helped us load, and 
he promised he would visit us. My parents 
said they found a "house" for us at another 
side of the city. What I later saw was a cute 
wooden home. No one uttered a word when 
we walked into the tiny one-bedroom 
cottage with a small common room and a 
couple yards. of space in the back for 
cooking and bathroom purposes. "Were we 
this poor?" I thought to myself in disbelief. 
Without a word of complaint the whole 
family of 12 people set about making this 
tiny place home. We and our belongings 
overflowed the house. My brother and I 
slept outside on the porch on two put-away- 
cots under mosquito nets for a whole year. 

My family moved two more times: from 
the “house” to a one-bedroom apartment, 
and then to another. But by this time, my 
life was so “toughened” that nothing fazed 
me any more. 


Going to America 


One thought kept creeping up into my 
head: I must go overseas (I never really 
knew where) to study, and after I finish, I 
thought, I will return home to rebuild my 
family and the country. I was actually 
looking for a ship that might give me room 
and board in exchange for work on the ship 
until I would reach my destination, an 
unknown place where I would get off to 
work and go to school. My father was not 
surprised when I told him what I wanted to 
do. He did not discourage me, nor did he 
help. My mother was nervous. I never 
found anyone who would even talk to me 


about my grand plan, though. 

I attended: the Lycee Sisowath, 
Cambodia's top state high school. 1 checked 
with the administration, headed by a friend 
of my father's (was there a place he did not 
have a friend?), for a scholarship to go 
abroad. One day the principal told me, 
confirmed by the state radio, that the 
American Field Service (AFS) student 
exchange program had several scholarships 
for Cambodian students to spend their senior 
year in high school in the United States and 
to live with American families. One year 
will break many doors, I thought. So, I rode 
my bicycle to the Ministry of Education 
(again, my father had a friend there) to 
inquire about my eligibility. As a student 
from Lycee Sisowath, I was qualified. I 
obtained application forms. My father never 
interfered. He remained at a distance, asked 
questions but let me handle the forms and 
work out how to get medical exams. I biked 
to the American Embassy to deposit my 
application papers. My whole family 
followed my activities with some 
incredulity. When I told my father I 
deposited my applications at the Education 
Ministry and the U.S. Embassy, he put his 
hand on my head and recited some prayers. 
Weeks later, I was called for preliminary 
interviews at the Embassy. Later, I was 
advised to take intensive courses in English, 
first from housewives of American embassy 
staff in their homes, and then from 
American teachers in formal classrooms. 
Two or three months later, we took exams 
again, and later I was told I was one of about 
a dozen students selected to go to America. 
I learned about Chagrin Falls, Ohio, and 
about “my” American family. And so a 
period of orientation to adapt myself to 
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American life started. 

When I left Phnom Penh in 1961 for the 
United States, I did not own a suit nor did I 
know how to wear one. I bought a suitcase, 
In it there were only three shirts, three pairs 
of pants, a pair of- pajamas, and some 
toiletries. That was all we could afford. My 
father who rebelled against “working for 
others," never succeeded in setting up his 
own business. My mother tried to give me 
some money which I declined. 

‘A small cohort of Cambodian students 
left Phnom Penh for Saigon, and left Saigon 
for Manila where we picked up World War 
II Flying -Tigers to Guam, Wake Island, 
Midway, Hawaii, and Los Angeles,- where 
we split up. I was put on a commercial 
flight to Cleveland, Ohio, where my 
American family awaited me at the airport. | 


The Ruth and Robert Alcorn family-had- 


a son and two daughters. They treated me 


like a member of their family. I spent my 
senior year at Chagrin Falls High School and 


was asked to give a speech at 
commencement which I wrote myself. It 


was my American family and the high | 


school I attended that influenced my 


political outlook more than I can describe; -~ 


even after thirty years. I learned ahout life 


and education in America, but I learned the- 


shocking thing about American democracy: 
a U.S. citizen was free to write to President 
Kennedy to tell him he was doing a sloppy 
job. The AFS student exchange program 
required students to return home after one 
year. 

My American parents who learned of 
my dream of a higher education in America, 
worked hard to help me obtain acceptance at 
their alma mater, Hiram College, in the 
home town of President Grant. So when I, 


left Ohio to retum to Cambodia in 1962.1 


_ knew I would be returning. About one year 


later I did return as a freshman entrant to 
Hiram College. 

Before that I found employment in 
Phnom Penh with the U.S Military 
Assistance Advisory Group. .In a warehouse 
on a military base near the airport I worked 
as a clerk who helped ensure that vehicle 
spare parts were available, released what 
was requested by the Cambodian army, and 
served as an interpreter when needed. I gave.. 
almost the entire salary to my parents in the 
several months that I worked. . 


The American College Experience 


Politics can be very ugly. I went to 


American high school and then to college at. 


a-timé when Cambodian-American relations 
were: ata low. point. In Cambodia, I was 
politically socialized and became more 
"Sihanoukist" than Prince Sihanouk himself. 


_From Cambodian newspapers and state radio 


we learned that America's involvement in 
the Vienam -War was immoral, inhumane, 
and was detrimental to Indochina; America's 
treatment-of Cambodia was unjust; and 
America’s actions as a world power were 
patronizing. In the United States I found my 
anti-Vietnam War stance to have much 
support in colleges, too. . 

That aside, I began to be socialized 
politically by. the strong middle-American 
influences that pervaded the region and were 
espoused by the family that continued to 
include me as one of their own... My interest 
was inclined toward the social sciences and I 
soon selected a major in political science. I 
developed respect for. America's ideals of 


, freedom and human rights through reading 
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in-the classroom, and by observation. ‘I was 
eager to transplant to Cambodia many of the 
ideals I encountered. I dreamt of creating 
youth camps so I could educate young 
Cambodians to understand the values of 
freedom and human rights, although 
something about real or imagined American 
patronization upset me. 

While in Hiram, I registered in the Drew 
University. United Nations Semester 
Program. that took me to Madison, New 
Jersey, and to New York City, for a fall 
semester. I met a young American woman, 
a participant in the program from Hollins 
College in Virginia. We were married one 
year later, after my graduation from Hiram 
College in 1967. l 

‘My father raised no objection to my 
marrying an American. Chief of State 
Prince Sihanouk sent me a telegram granting 
Suzanne Khmer citizenship through our 
marriage. What concerned my mother was: 
when was I coming home to Cambodia? 
Realization of My mother's wishes was 
delayed, however, since I was able to find 
support to pursue my Master's degree at 
Georgetown University and my doctorate at 

. the. University.of Michigan. By that time we 
had two sons whom my mother longed to 
see.. My father for his part, was equally 


pleased at my having acquired advanced © 


college degrees. 


Becoming a Republican 


Republican-oriented Cambodians used- 


parliamentary procedure on 18 March 1970 
to remove ‘Prince Sihanouk from power, 
- accusing him of violating his own country's 
neutrality in the Vietnam War by allowing 


the Vietnamese Communists sanctuary on 
Khmer soil and of rampant corruption in the 
country. Intensely interested in such 
developments, I marked on the calendar "the 
saddest day of.my life." It was hard to 
imagine from ten thousand miles away what 
circumstances could compel the removal of 
the God-King who had symbolized the 
nation. But my American connection was 
stronger now, made so by time spent in the 
United States and. by the daily presence of 
my American wife and child. My 
Orientation was democratic; I could not 
condone that Cambodian neutrality had been 
compromised. A few months after the 
deposal of the Prince, I made a trip to 
Cambodia in 1970 to visit my family as well 
as to: assess for myself the situation in 
Cambodia. : 

When I returned to Ann-Arbor, I became 
a staunch supporter of the new Khmer 
Republic. I edited a monthly. newsletter 
called "The Republic" and persuaded the 
Republican government to help with postage 
so I could circulate it widely in the United — 
States, Canada, and Europe. A year later, 
my American wife and I were guests of 
Prime Minister-Delegate, Prince Sisowath 
Sirik Matak. My family and friends were 
supporters of the Republic. In the fall of 
1972, I was invited to become a delegate of 
Cambodia to the United Nations General 
Assembly in New York. Upon successfully 
passing my doctoral examinations in Ann 
Arbor, the Republican government called on 
me to join the Cambodian Embassy in 
Washington, D.C. where I became a 
diplomat from 1973 to April 1975, when the 
Republic fell to the radical Maoist Khmer 
Rouge after American troops left Indochina. 
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From Diplomat to Stateless 


Although the Khmer Rouge took over 
Phnom Penh on 17 April 1975 ending the 
short-lived Republic era, I held on to the 
Embassy of the Khmer Republic chancery 
on Sixteenth Street in Washing ton, D.C., 
for more than a month. I was hoping the 
new foreign minister would send 


instructions about what to do with the. 


embassy. But Phnom Penh was totally 
silent. As utility bills could not be paid, the 


U.S. State Department asked me to return’ 


my diplomatic credentials. I walked into the 
State Department building as a diplomat, 
tumed in my diplomatic credentials, and left 
the State Department with a new identity 
card that bore the stamp "stateless" under the 
area marked nationality. Although I was 
married to an American national and, by 
then, father of two American children, I had, 
until 1975, retained my Cambodian 
citizenship, and carried a Kingdom of 
Cambodia passport which was changed to 
that of the Khmer Republic after 1970. In 
1975, everything changed. 

Since February 1975, the U.S. State 
Department advised me to prepare to get my 
parents out of Phnom Penh. I sent money, I 
sent airplane tickets. 
Republican authorities at the highest level to 
facilitate their departure from Phnom Penh. 
From different accounts, the authorities were 
obliging. But my father's last letter to me 
was consistent. He wrote that God knew he 
committed no wrongdoing that harmed other 
human beings. Hence, the Almighty would 
protect him. However, he advised me that 
although I did not carry guns to fight for the 
Republic I was a Republican fighter using 
my tongue, my brain, and my pen. I must 


And I asked. 


care for my security and never lose faith in 
God, he said. A few days before the 
Republic collapsed, I pleaded with a friend 
who went to Phnom Penh to be with his own 
family, to check on my family and to bring . 
them some more money. He did ‘meet my 
parents and gave them the money. But 
eventually my family members in Cambodia 
were all evicted from Phnom Penh, and 
separated from one another. 

As.the Khmer Rouge were at Phnom 
Penh's ‘gates, I was buoyed by some brave 
representatives of the charitable 
organization, World Vision, who were 
determined to offer Cambodian orphans and 
abandoned children a way out of their war- 
tom ‘country. I, as the lone occupant of the 
nearly defunct Cambodian Embassy, was 
their contact with what remained of a 
legitimate government. At literally the last 
moment, those courageous men and women 
were able to airlift out of Cambodia several ` 
dozen children, one of whom became our 
third son. In order to enable the children to 
be in the United States legally, I acted as the 
legitimate authority of Cambodia through 
the embassy, and issued notarized official 
documents for the children on the a 
releasing them for adoption. 

When the Khmer Rouge forces entered 
Phnom Penh, I, along with millions of 
others, was fixed in front of television news 
and short-wave radio to watch. The Khmer 
Rouge evicted more than a million Phnom 
Penh residents and put them on long 
marches toward the countryside. They took 
Prince Sirik Matak from the French 
Embassy. — 

Many weeks later, letters began to 
trickle out of Thailand from different people, 
bringing bits and pieces of information on’ 
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my family's fate. I filed away. information. 


More than two million Cambodians died 


after. 1975 as a result of the genocidal 
policies of the Khmer Rouge who took over 
power that year.(Ponchaud, 1978) 

-Now stateless. and without a job, I 
‘gathered some friends in the area, and with 
my wife's support formed the Committee for 
Cambodians Abroad (CCA) to help 
coordinate activities of Cambodian refugees, 
and collaborated with the U.S. Refugee Task 
Force to circulate. a Khmer Language 
newspaper and reading materials in.Khmer 
for. Cambodian refugees. Soon the CCA 
became a refugee resettlement group 
connected with a national humanitarian and 
resettlement agency. We created a half-way 
house, bringing male refugees from camps 
in’ groups of twelve to a furnished rental 
house. We oriented them to American life 
from a Cambodian perspective, found the 
men jobs and apartments and enrolled them 
in English language classes. As one group 
moved ‘on, we would bring other men from 
the US refugee installation at Fort 
Indiantown Gap in Pennsylvania and j 
the:process again. 

I came into contact with some 
political and military figures from 
Cambodia, now refugees in the United 
States. . One of them was the young 
Republican division commander, Brig. Gen. 
Dien Del. Others I had known before 
included former. Republican Chief of 
General Staff, Lieut. Gen. Sak Sutsakhan. I 
helped set up a monthly anti-Khmer Rouge 
newsletter in Khmer and in English called 
Conscience. With the progress in the 
creation of a resistance. movement, 
Conscience was succeeded by the newsletter 
called Cambodian Appeal which also gave 


birth to the Free Cambodia, Inc., that still 
exists today. The core group began to meet 
political figures who were to become 
nationalist resistance leaders, including Son 
Sann and Chhean Vam. 


Anti-Khmer Rouge and Anti-Vietnamese 
Occupation Forces 


The Cambodian nationalist resistance 


called Sereika (Freedom) was originally an 


anti-Khmer Rouge resistance movement. 
But in December 1978, regular Vietnamese 
armed forces invaded Cambodia, removed 
the genocidal.Khmer Rouge from power in 
Phnom Penh, and installed a puppet regime 
in their place. On 9 October 1979, Sereika 
was transformed into the non-communist 
Khmer People's National Liberation Front 
(KPNLF) with former Premier Son Sann as 
President, and Gen. Dien Del as Chief of 
Staff.. The three goals they assigned 
themselves included opposition to the 
Khmer Rouge regime;. opposition to the 
Vietnamese military occupation forces; and 
the rebuilding of a just society in Cambodia. 

By this time, I received sporadic letters 
from some of my sisters at the Cambodian- 
Thai border. I learned that my father was 
taken away on a bicycle to a Khmer Rouge 
compound:-and was never seen again. My 
mother, who. made it to a town near the 
border with Thailand in northwestern 
Cambodia, died of malnutrition and hard 
work. I also lost an older sister. 

My wife could see by now that I was a 
man without a soul. My world had 
crumbled. She was supportive of my trip to 
look for my sisters in refugees camps at the 
Thai border. While there, I also established 
contact with resistance leaders before 
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returning to the United States. My wife and 
I filed applications to sponsor my sisters and 
their families to come to the U.S. This done, 
the next question was to give or not to give a 
hand to the resistance movement. In 1980, I 
received a Ph.D. degree in political science 
from the University of Michigan, and my 
U.S. citizenship. 

Seeing how much I suffered, my wife 
agreed that I should lend a hand to the 


resistance movement. None of us knew at - 


the time that this decision would lead to a 
long nine-year experience in the resistance. 
In 1980, I returned to Thailand with one 
Suitcase of clothes. 

Once again, it was the beginning of a 
new life with my family at the losing end. 


Only those who have taken this road may ` 


understand. It was an unhealthy experience 
to put one's family in one area so that one 
could devote time trying to make a 
difference in the lives of so many others. 
Although I quietly visited my wife and 
- children with the assistance of the resistance, 
I never shared their sufferings without a 
husband and a father. Time lost will not 
return, repeated my father. I never saw my 
children grow. 


First Days with The Resistance 


It was days before I was even allowed to 
visit and weeks before I was finally 
permitted to move my one suitcase into the 
Safe-house in the resistance's rear. The 
house had two floors, three bedrooms, and 
two bathrooms. One room was kept for the 
President. Another was kept for two 
women, one a senior official, the other, a 
daughter of a senior official. That left one 
room that contained a queen-sized bed and 


two desks, two chairs, and several plastic 
closets with some clothes hanging. I was 
told to make a home in that room. Great, I 
thought, plenty of room. For a week I 
enjoyed peace and the space. But at the end 
of the month strange faces appeared, and 


‘one after another they deposited their travel 


bags in that room. By nightfall I counted 25- 
people in the house, of whom eight were 
permanent residents. The Front's ruling 
executive committee was holding its. 
monthly meeting at that house for three to 
four days, so the biggest fish were present. 

"My" room was shared by 6 or 7 other 
people by the end of the month. There was a 
fan that had squeaked and squealed 24 hours 

a day since my arrival. I tried 
unsuccessfully to persuade the President to 
install air conditioner units donated by an 
embassy of the Association of South-East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) which also offered 
to foot the electricity bill. But the President 

told me if we needed comfort we should not 

be in the resistance. So, I learned to sleep 
on the floor with half of my upper body 
under the desk and the other half outside — 

the only way that allowed others to share the 
space. There was usually a line for the 

bathroom in the morning and before 
bedtime, so I opted for an open air bath 
which was quicker and more convenient. 
There was no privacy. Surprisingly, neither 
was there any fighting, grumbling, or theft. 

You must adapt in order to be adopted, 

Front officials kept on warning me ever 
since I made my first contact with them. 

In the first two weeks there when `I 
stayed in that room to do the work I created 
for myself, the leadership treated me almost 
as a pariah in their midst. I walked in the 
garden behind brick walls that surrounded 
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the house. I edited and typed the 
“Cambodian Appeal" bulletin from the safe- 


house and had it mailed from Thailand to the _ 


KPNLF support committee in the U.S. for 
circulation. And copies were also sent back 
from the United States to the Thai border 
areas. I was resentful that with a Ph.D. in 
my possession, I was not used at the safe- 
house. One month passed before I was 
authorized to enter the resistance's military 
headquarters, and only after I was made to 
take an oath of allegiance to the Front by 
drinking some sacred Buddhist water. 
While officers sprayed bullets from M-16 
automatic rifles into the air, I repeated an 
oath that I would be punished should I 
betray the Front. An effective dramati- 
zation, and a sober thought! I was nearly ill 
drinking the muddy water from a well. 
Lessons were thrown at me every day 
from the time I woke up until the time I 
went to sleep by those around me, from the 
political cadres to the Chief of Staff himself. 
The first lesson for all newcomers to the 
fesistance was: Keep your mouth shut and 
comment on nothing until you have been 
accepted; keep your ears open and hear 
what you possibly can hear and keep what 
you have heard inside you; keep your eyes 
open and see as much as you are allowed to 
see and say nothing. I felt very resentful. 
So, I became a mute and felt humiliated. 
_ But real humiliation was yet to come. I was 
thrown into the guerrilla boot camp, and 
treated differently from others around me . 
They slept in the barracks while I was given 
a hammock to sleep in the open air without a 
mosquito net in insect-infested country. 


They ate from tin plates with forks and - 


spoons while I ate food placed on banana 
leaves with my hand. Troops exercised 


running in one direction while I was made to 
run in the opposite direction. I did more 
push-ups than anyone else. And it seemed’ 
like I saluted everybody who walked by. 
How very insulting to be ordered to jump 
into a pond after a shower in your clean 
clothes, and to dig a hole on the ground as 
hard as rock., There were times when a 
bayonet was pushed against my stomach as I 
remained silent like a stonewall. I knew 
they were trying to break me and to test my 
limits. -I was told a hundred times that I 
must learn to adapt in order to be adopted by 
the resistance. But I began to feel I was 
losing my precious time as well as my mind. 

I attended all the political sessions 
(didn't political lectures happen only in 
communist countries?), but sometimes I was 
asked to hold some political sessions with 
the resistance cadres. Sometimes I gave 
seminars. I also taught English so soldiers 
could converse with journalists and 
humanitarian workers at the border. And I 
was thrown with the guerrillas on several of 
their hit-and-run operations, returning to the 
base with, luckily, only bruises. Once I 
escaped two 60-mm mortar shells that fell 
on the location where I had stood just 
seconds earlier. I held my breath when 
following the guerrillas running across a 
minefield where anti-personnel mines were 
seen hanging above from the trees, hidden in 
the grass and bushes, and lying on the 
ground. I took photos of guerrillas cutting 
wires connected to the mines with their bare 
teeth to show the leadership how mines were 
dismantled and what went on in the field. 
Other photos were of combat actions and of 
the wounded and the dead. I did all these in 
order to be adopted so I could be given an 
assignment and do something. With these 
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experiences and these photos, I moved on to » 


change the look and the substance of the 
Front's newsletter. Later, I was put in charge 
of the Front's propaganda machine. 

In the fall of 1981, I was hospitalized in 
Bangkok for eight days with malaria 
contracted after a week-long 50-kilometer 
hike in the malaria-infested forested 
mountain area of Sokh Sann in northwestern 
Cambodia. I began the walk carrying a 


knapsack; and ended the walk hardly-able to , 


raise my foot above a tree root that made a 
lump on the ground. Even my camouflage 
jacket became too heavy. The heat was too 
much forme. With clothes on, I jumped — 


in spite of advice from veterans in the jungle . 


— into a pond of still water infected with 
mosquito larvae as soldiers watched with 
worried looks. Two days later, I headed for 
our northern base at Nam Yeun, a day's trip 
away. In the cold night at the foot of a 


mountain, I shivered in a hammock even ' 


with a campfire almost directly underneath. 
When I returned to Bangkok I was 
increasingly ill. Fortunately, in the tropical 
setting the care available to those with 
malaria included a course of medication not 


available in the United States. I miraculously | 


survived the malaria which continued to 
recur at about the same time of the month 
for the following two years. 

l By that time I considered the rear safe- 
-house to be a paradise of rest and recreation. 
When trust and confidence were sufficiently 
developed, they began to let me revise and 
type memos for the Front. I initiated. field 
trips that lasted for days to visit different 
military zones. Without being asked, I 
submitted reports to the President and made 
suggestions and recommendations. I slowly 
changed the image of the Front's newsletter 


in English, added color photos, and set up an 
extensive mailing list: From typing memos 
written by others, I eventually was entrusted 
with writing the memos for others. My title 
was secretary-interpreter. 

About three months later, I was 
instructed to prepare to accompany the 
President and a high-ranking delegation on 
an important trip to a foreign country. I saw 
this as an opportunity to prove my worth. 
Having been told the nature of the trip, I 
made it my job to produce draft papers 
including press statements and other 
political statements and submitted them to 
the President. This resulted in further orders 
for more writings on other topics. 
Subsequently, the President made me his 
aide. Senior officials used to joke about the 
President telling me to work while he 
needed a couple hours of rest after lunch, 
and that since I did so well the President 
would not bother me while I worked later on 
in the afternoon so he could meditate. When 
would I rest? After the President had fully 
rested and became bored seeing my face. 

To my surprise, the President announced 
in Singapore that he selected me as one of 
the three representatives of the KPNLF to 
negotiate with two other resistance factions 
to form the Coalition Government of 
Democratic Kampuchea (CGDK) to liberate 
Cambodia from the Vietnamese occupation 
troops. 


Moving up the Ladder of Leadership 


It helps if everyone likes you. I got high 
marks from the KPNLF President for my 
political work, and for my service in the 
political arena, and from the Chief of Staff 
for my service in the field. After six months 
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in the KPNLF, I found myself: elevated to 
the position of Second: Deputy Secretary- 
General in charge of External Affairs. Soon 
afterwards; the President proposed me as 
Alternate Delegate to the Executive 
Committee for External Affairs, the 
Delegate position being reserved for the 
President. 

I kept my mouth shut and my eyes and 
ears open: I worked and obeyed instructions. 
The Front saw how I adapted and the Front 
‘made me a member of its ruling group of 
eight. My father used to teach me: For 
others to maintain interest in you, you have 
to make sure that you remain interesting. 
Consequently, I made myself probably the 
busiest member of the resistance. I visited 
several military bases regularly and often 
traveled long distance alone. I devoted time 
to the General Staff Headquarters in the 
field. I established and maintained contact 
. with foreign journalists and diplomats. I 
converted myself into a walking 
encyclopedia for the Front. And J. accepted 
any assignment. 

When the Coalition Government of 
Democratic Kampuchea was proclaimed: in 
1982, KPNLF President Son Sann, who 
became Prime Minister, appointed me his 
Chief of Staff. I accompanied the Prime 
Minister on his visits to foreign countries; 
worked on various diplomatic and military 
organizations (such as a member of the 
Permanent Military Coordination Com- 
mittee; and deputy chief of staff of.the NCR- 
JMC, that is, the Joint Military Command of 
the Non-Communist Resistance Forces). 


Returning Home 


But unfortunately, political rift 
‘developed inside the coalition CGDK and 


even inside the KPNLF in the six to seven 
years after I joined the resistance movement. 
As I rose in rank and assumed greater and 
varying responsibilities, my judgment and 
views increasingly differed or even clashed 
with those of others, including the top 
leaders of mine. Finally I left the resistance 
area in late 1989. 

I left all the belongings collected for 
nine years in my thatched hut. I left my 
dogs, my garden, and the men who trusted 
me. Į never said good-bye to anyone. People 
thought I was leaving to visit my family in 
the United States for a month. I walked out 
with an attaché case that contained my 
family's framed photographs. To say good- 
bye would be disastrously demoralizing to 
many. By leaving as I did, many felt 
betrayed and later condemned me as a 
deserter. 

I returned to be with my family by 
Thanksgiving 1989, making it-slightly less 
than a decade of involvement in the 
resistance. I knew that lost time would 
never be regained. I had to start somewhere 
anew. Returning to a home that was not as I 
remembered it, I was determined to pick up 
the pieces if I could. 

I never did return to Cambodia to help 
pull my parents and sisters out of poverty.in 
the 1960s. I never did succeed in rebuilding 
a new Cambodia of my dreams.. I helped 
create.a Front and left it to its own fate when 
my own family needed me and I needed 
them. I gave nine years of the best years of ` 
my life at a cost to my family to serve a 
cause. Now it was time to give what I have 
left of my life to the family. 

Having always dreamt of living on an 


island, when the University of Guam looked 


for an assistant professor in 1991, I applied. 
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My children are grown and two already have . 


their families. Having been exposed to the 


aspirations of the people of Guam, I knew I ` 


had something to offer. 

Now that this tale has been told, the 
question to be asked is what can be leamed 
from it. The lessons that others might take 
away relate to the components of political 
socialization that cause one to persevere in 
unpromising circumstances; to risk treading 
on the unfamiliar ground for the prospect of 
a better future; to be self-reliant; and to have 
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Mystical Romanticism in the Chinese Opera 
"The Peony Pavilion" 424+ > 


{ 


Lulu Huang Chang 


Historical background 


"The Peony Pavilion" is acknowledged 
as Tang Xian-zu's $3448 (1550-1616) 


greatest opera work. As a government: 


official in his early years, Tang experienced 


negative feelings toward the corruption of. 


the ruling power in the late Ming Dynasty. 
So he expressed his revolutionary ideas by 
writing dramas of romantic nature that 
offered glimpses of political chaos. Tang 
cautioned the intellectuals to beware the 
Manchus who would eventually establish the 
Qing Dynasty (1644-1911). 

"The Peony Pavilion" were eventually 
banned from performance by Qing officials. 
Since then, Chinese scholars have debated 
up to this date which extant version of "The 
Peony Pavilion" is authentic. The music for 
seven of the arias have since then remained 
missing. 


- The Plot 


The story of "The Peony Pavilion" was 
‘about the beautiful daughter of a high- 
ranking government official in southern 


China. Her craving for the romantic led to 
her death and reincamation. Influenced by 
knowledge of the Confucian song-poems of 
Chinese antiquity, she sought freedom of 
love and imagination. Walking in the 
beautiful and tranquil garden of her father's 
mansion, the heroine Du Li-niang #: RU 
fell passionately in love with a young: 
scholar Liu Mang-mei ###. But unable 
to have him in the real world, she pined 
away and died. 

Three years later she returned to earth as ` 
a ghost, and persuaded Liu to marry her. He 
fell in love with her, as the truth dawned on 
him: she was only a spirit. He dug up her 
corpse and the reincarnation took place. The 
young lovers were happily married with the 
blessing of the bride’s father who heartily 
accepted Liu as his son-in-law. Thus the 
changing relationship between the tragic 
couple created a feeling of true happiness in’ 
the dense stream of mysticism. 


Mysticisin: the Incarnation 


Given the mystic symbolism of 
reincamation, the young lovers were finally _ 
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reunited in true happiness. The operatic 
ending of the drama was sustained by the 


accompanying flute fading away, foretelling 


a sense of the sublime and the beautiful. 

The concept of transfiguration from real 
life into the realm of the spirit uses the 
image of the supernatural and the mysterious 
to conquer the figurative and the real. The 
extension of music aspired to the 
expressiveness. ‘To facilitate the critical 
reception of this daring new concept, the 
author created a technique overflowing with 
the mixture of allegories and- satire, 
capturing the moods of the late Ming 
society. r 

In the meantime, the bride's. father led 
the army to fight the Manchu invaders. In 
this way the author spoke with his personal 
voice — a cliche for his impression of the 
forthcoming fate of a society that would, in 
half a century's time, be ruled by the 
Manchus. Also, approaching the concept 

from a different angle, there is the struggle 
of a young girl's dream for freedom by 
means of transfiguration into the realm of 
the unreachable. In the duet, the theme of 
lament unfolds itself — the lovers fade. into 
the distance to overcome what separates 
them from one another. Only then has the 
poem the effect of the spiritual communion 
bridging the gap between their physically 
distanct bodies. Thus the author framed the 
text ‘with hopeful presentiment and 
anticipated fulfillment. 


t 


Romanticism as Defined by the Author 


Tang Xian-zu combined a constellation 
of metaphors such as the peony. flower and 
the lost love of a wandering maiden as his 
aesthetic ‘concepts. He used themes and 


‘society of the Chinese Middle Ages. 


images of landscape in a private garden and 
poetic verses of the song-poems to capture 
the modes of social behavior. Tang 
transformed the. inner struggles of pure and 
innocent girl into a dramatic musical 
language expressed through singing. This 
concept of the romantic rested on an 
idealism for the unattainable, first through 
death and then through reincarnation. 

Also this romanticism ‘described how 
nature elicited from the beholder a sense of 
lost freedom. Only when it opened toward a 
spiritual level could it attain a solution: 
without and within. At certain times in the 
opera, the text and the singing depicted 
heroic, tragic, or fateful moments in the 
society. The mythology served the 
collective needs of a particular medieval 
Chinese society — involved with that 
moment in a direct or allegorical way. The 
"longing" of the people became a personal 


_ aspect of the story. 


The drama contained certain principal 
passages that stood out clearly only to 
symbolize the dissatisfaction of the 
intellectuals desiring reform while other 


` passages faded away in blurred contours. 


This work has since enjoyed a rich 
reception as a romantic work, bringing to 
light new approaches to romantic aesthetics. 

The author intended to address the Ming 
Dynasty concept of reconstructing the 
In a 
dramatized way, many of the background 
issues left the historian free to dwell on 
detailed matters of selection. and 
interpretation. 

The variety of statements presented 
demanded a flexible and critical approach 
when the drama was written as it does-today. 
The performance of "The Peony Pavilion" 


Mystical Romanticism in the Chinese Opera "The Peony Pavilion” 
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creates a total experience of the history, the | modern China this opera is performed in . 


society, and the politics of Medieval China. 
The Performance Practice 


"The Peony Pavilion" is sung in the Kun-qu 
t style. Kun-qu, or musical drama of the 
south, originated in the late Ming times. It 
was crystallized as a dramatic form after 
many stages of development and refinement 
by famous choreographers of the time: 
Kung-qu may be perofrmed in several 
contexts; for example: .1. plain singing or 
‘solo vocal performance without dialogue. 
This style is accompanied by the horizontal 
flute, a small drum and a pair of wooden 
clappers. 2. singing as.a dramatic art form 
which used additional string and Percassive 
accompaniment. 

The musical accompaniment in the Kun- 
qu provided by the seven-holed bamboo 
flute was light and melodious. The music of 
Kun-qu came from two repertoires of pre- 
existing melodies: the Bei-qu dts or 
Northern arias and the Nan-qu É or 
Southern arias. The indication of a specific 
mode was placed at the beginning of a 
passage of verse, the playwright then sought 
the appropriate mood for his dramatic 
interpretation within the given context. It is 


unique in that it possessed a written score. It , 


was widely appreciated by scholars and 
literary men of the court. "The Peony 
Pavilion" consisted of fifty-five acts. In 
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The Hung-men Feast 
— Eye of the Storm — 


Translated by Melissa J. Richardson 
and Leo Tak-hung Chan 


In Chinese language theater and movies, Ch'u Pa-wang has come into vogue in recent 
years. This journal carried in the winter issue of 1997 an English version of the 
denouement of the play "Hung-men Feast" featuring Ch'u Pa-wang as the hero. It was 
translated by Melissa J. Richardson and Leo Tak-hung Chan (We regret an inadvertent 
omission of Ms. Richardson's name in that issue). Now; appearing below is a scene of 
the same play which preceded the part published last winter. ; 


_ — the Editor — 


The following is a translation of Act 1, scene 1 of Yao K'o's ( #b3¢ ) The Hegemon King 
of Ch'u [Ch'u pa-wang] ( Æ ), a piece of spoken theater about the love story of Ch'u Pa- 
wang Hsiang Yü ( 54% ) and his consort, Yü Chi ( W4 ), which took place against the 
backdrop of the fall of the Ch'in ( 3% ) dynasty and the establishment of the Han in around 200 
B.C. 

Yao K'o, also known as Yao Hsin-nung ( #328 ), is without doubt the most prominent 
of Hong Kong's dramatists. He left the Mainland for Hong Kong in 1949 and taught for over 
a decade at the Chinese University of Hong Kong, serving at one time as the Head of the 
Chinese Department there. Yao is probably best known for his historical play on the power 
duel between the Manchu Empress Dowager ( 3&#8 Ja ) and Lady Chen (4 ) in the late 
Ch'ing dynasty, The Malice of Empire [Ch'ing-kung Yü an] ( #5 % ), already translated by 
Jeremy Ingalls in 1970. Many of Yao's plays were extremely popular with Hong Kong 
audiences, and television dramas as well as films have been adapted from them in the past few 
decades. A recent film based on the story of The Hegemon King of Ch'u, a joint Mainland 
Chinese and Hong Kong production starring Gong Li ( fff ) and Lui Leung-wai ( 2 B418 ), 
was a huge box-office sucess. 

Yao K'o achieves much in the first scene of The Hegemon King of Ch'u with great 
economy: the audience is made to anticipate the appearance of the heroine, delayed till Act 1, 
scene 2; the weaknesses in Hsiang Yt 's character are revealed, so that his tragic downfall later 
will become understandable; the subplot of Han Hsin's ( &@{# ) defection to Liu Pang’'s ( #138 ) 
camp is introduced; also brought on stage is Cowherd, a character of Yao K'o's own invention, 
through whom Yao condemns the Sino-Japanese War and expresses a longing for peace. This 
scene comes alive basically through the quarrel and bickering between two minor characters: 
Hsiang Po, (#16 ) the turncoat and the loyal minister, Fan Tseng ( 724°). 
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Time: 
The twelfth month of the founding year 
of Ch'u and Han. It is a moming on 
which the north wind is blowing and it is 
bone-chilling cold. 


Place: 
Hung-men in Hsin-feng, Kuan-chung. 


Scene: 
The Military Headquarters in Hsiang 
Yü's camp. In the back is a black screen. 
There is a passageway in the middle, 
through which one can see the mural on 
the wall behind the screen. One the right 
side of the stage there is a military gate in 
the style of an arch, through which one 
can go to the outside. On the left side of 


the stage, there is a long, narrow table 


upon which are placed military tallies and 
other such objects. 


Characters: 

Han Hsin, a garrison guard 

Fan Tseng, a seventy-year-old general 

Hsiang Chuang, younger brother of 
Hsiang Yü 

Hsiang Po, a nobleman of Ch'u and 
uncle of Hsiang Yü and Hsiang 
Chuang — 

Hsiang Yu, King of Chü, head of the 
alliance of various lords 

Foot soldier 

Halberdier 

Cowherd 


When the scene opens, Han Hsin is alone 


before the military gate. He is absorbed in 
blowing on his benumbed fingers. The 


-halberd that had been in his hand is resting on 


his knees. He raises his head and looks afar. 
Then, shaking his head, he lets out a sigh. 
Fan Tseng enters from the left. 


; Fan Tseng. 
Ah, Han Hsin... 
(Han, surprised, stands and bows deeply to 
Fan) 

I've heard that Lady Yü will arrive aes Is 
that so? 


Han Hsin 
That's right. . Last evening Lady Yü had a 
cavalryman bring a letter, saying that 
originally she was to arrive at Hung-men 
yesterday. However, as the ground was 
frozen, and travel was difficult, she can only 
get here today around mealtime at the earliest. 


Fan .. 
Will His Majesty go to meet her? 


Han 
His Majesty went early this morning to Hsin- 
feng to meet her. 


Fan 
Oh... Just now I saw you sighing incessantly. 
Is something on your mind? 

Han ` 


No... no... nothing, my friend General Fan. 


Fan 
You are homesick, aren't you? ... I can't 
blame you. You have been following His 
Majesty, fighting east and west, for two or 
three years and have not been home. But you 
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needn't sigh, for now we have already 
eliminated the tyrannical Ch'in. In a few 
days, His Majesty will arrive at Hsien-yang, 
divide the land, set boundaries, and give it in 
fief to the various lords and generals. Then 
we can return to our homes. 


Han 
On the contrary, I want to move on and do 
not really desire to retum home. 


. ; ` Fan 
Well, where do you want to go? 


Han 
I want to seek patronage elsewhere. 


Fan 
Is it possible that His Majesty has mistreated 
you? 


Han - 
His Majesty treats his generals and soldiers 
with tolerance and generosity, but I have 
followed him for two years already. At first I 


was a garrison guard. Now, shouldering this’ 


long halberd, I am still the same rank. Iam a 
capable man, tall and strong. Do I deserve 
only to hang on to this long halberd for my 
whole life? , 


Fan 
I knew all along that you were a man of talent 
and would not tolerate following others for a 
long time. But you are young and must be 
patient. His Majesty will not mistreat you. 


Han 
His Majesty only admires foolhardiness. I 
do not have the strength to uproot a mountain 
or raise a tripod, nor the merit of having 


' charged ahead and penetrated the enemy's 

‘formation. I only have a little military 
strategy in my bosom. His Majesty, on the 
contrary; will not. listen to what- I say or 
follow my plan. Isn't getting him to make 
use of me more difficult than climbing to the 
heavens? 


Fan 
(falls silent for a while) In that case, who do 


: you want to seek patronage from? 


Han 


I have heard that among the various lords 


there is a hero who respects gentlemen and: 
treats intellectuals well. I want to go to his 
Side. 


Fan 
Who? 


Han 


The Duke of P'ei, Liu Pang. 


Fan 


' (Laughs madly) Ha... Ha... ha, ha... ha, 


ha... I should have known! (Stops 
laughing) You're right, Liu Pang is indeed 
‘one who respects gentlemen and treats 


_ intellectuals well. However, it's too bad that 


you are seeking his patronage too late. 
Han 
Why is it too late? 
` Fan 
Don't you know yet? 


Han 
I don't know. 
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Fan 
After Liu Pang entered the Pass he did not 
want the gold, silk, money, and jewels of 
Ch'in. Instead he took the documents and 
record books of the Ch'in Prime Minister and 


censors. He is treacherous and apparently 


intends to take over the country, making 
himself the second Emperor of Ch'in. 


Han | 


©- Fan 
For this reason, the day before yesterday I 
urged His Majesty to quickly exterminate Liu 
Pang, in order to avoid being hurt himself. 
His Majesty has decided to make his move 
within a day or two. Think of it... for one 
with His Majesty's strength to go against a 
weak and small Liu Pang would be like a lion 
fighting a hare, as easy as turning over your 
palm... Now you want to defect to Liu 
Pang. Isn't that like a swallow flying into a 
collapsing building to build a nest? Ha, ha... 
ha, ha. 


, Han 
If the building is really on the verge of 
collapse, a smart swallow would not 
willingly fly into it! 


° Fan 
Do you really think that His Majesty cannot 
defeat Liu Pang? : 


Han 
But if His Majesty does not want to eliminate 
Liu Pang, what can I do? 


Fan 
Who... who... who says that. he does not 
want to eliminate Liu Pang? - 


Han 
He not only does not want to eliminate Liu 
Pang... I'm afraid that the Hsiang and Liu 
clans will soon wed, become united, and 
also... 


Fan 
What? Unite with Liu Pang? 


Han 
Uh-huh. In addition, this afternoon His 
Majesty has already invited Liu Pang to a 
feast! 


Fan 
(Astonished, then laughing madly) Ha, ha... 
ha, ha... You young people really know 
how to tell a joke. But I for one won't 
believe it! 


Han 
My friend, you really don't believe it? 


Fan 
Though I'm a few years older than you, I'm 
not that muddle-headed yet! i 


Han 
Then can it be that the general does not know 
of the incident of General Hsiang, the 
nobleman, going to Pa-shang? 


j Fan 
You mean to say... Hsiang Po... 
l Han 
That's right. 


Fan 
He... He... He went to Liu Pang's camp? 
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Han 

Uh-huh. 
l Fan - 

Who told him to go? 

Han . 
He went of his own accord! 

Fan 
When did he go? 

Han 
Last night. 

Fan 
For what purpose? 

Han 
Heaven knows! 

Fan 


(Pauses ) You're lying to me! 


Han 
My life. ambitions have not been fulfilled, but 
I will never tell a lie. 


Fan 
I don't believe it. 
(Hsiang Chuang enters from the outside) 


Han > 
You can inquire of General Chuang. 


Chuang 
(Bows politely to Fan Tseng) Ah-fu. 


Fan 
Ah, General Chuang. (Bows in return) You 
have come just at the right time. 


Chuang 
Is there something I can help you with, Ah- 
fu? 


Fan. 


‘Han Hsin said just now that your uncle went 
to Liu Pang's camp last evening. Is this true? 


Chuang 
That is correct. Without eating dinner he 
went to Pa-shang and did not return until the 
‘middle of the night. l 


i | Fan 
' Why did he go? 


. Chuang: 
I don't know. 


Fan 
` Did His Majesty know that he went? 


: Chuang - ! 

` My elder brother did not know that at first. 
Later, Uncle came home and spoke to my 
elder brother for a long while. 


Fan 


(Asking hastily) What did he say? 


Chuang T 
Although I was sitting there beside them 


' while they were speaking, I dozed off and 


did not hear what was said. . 


. Fan 
(Disappointed) Think a while. You probably 


. heard a couple of sentences... 


Chuang : 
(Scratching his head, recalls) Come to think 
of it... I was probably asleep. 


. Fan 
Ai-ya! You good-for-nothing! 
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Han 


General Chuang, could I ask you this: does 


His Majesty still intend to fight Liu Pang? 


I have heard that now Elder Brother does not 
want to fight Liu Pang. 


Han 
Now the houses of Hsiang and Han will be 
united, Isn't that right? 


Chuang 
I've heard that is the idea. 


. . „Han ; 
His Majesty is even inviting Liu Pang to a 
feast this pee: a as 


“Choeüg 
T ve heard that, too. 

` Han 
(To Fan Tseng) Listen, my friend. This was 
said by General Chuang. It wasn't me just 
rambling on. 


Fan 
(To Hsiang Chuang) You heard this. From 
whom did you hear it? 


Chuang 
This is... this is what Elder Brother told me 
himself. a 


i ‘Fan 
His Majesty said this? 

Chuang 
That's right. 


Fan 
Huh! ‘Wait until both uncle and nephew 
retum and I will ask them myself. What 
reason do they have for not wanting to 
eliminate Liu Pang? nie 


Chuang 
Does Ah-fu have anything else to ask of me? 


(Angered due to his disappointment) No, 
nothing! 


Chuang 
It's too early to eat lunch! In that case... 


Fan ; Ee 
You want to sleep again, is that right? (He 
angrity strikes the ground with his staff.) 
Alright, alright, go to sleep then! (Hsiang 
Chuang apologetically leaves, moving toward 
the right.) Really! A rotten piece of wood is 
no good for carving! 


Han 
(Stifling a laugh) Itoo must go on duty. 


Fan 
(Taking out his anger on them) Go, go, go! 
All of you, go! (Han-Hsin exits first to the 
right, then Fan Tseng suddenly motions for 
Hsiang Chuang to return) Oh! General 
Chuang, come back. 


Chuang 
(Yawning wearily) What's the matter, Ah- 
fu? oy i ‘ 


Fan sn 
(He looks back to see that Han Hsin has 
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already gone, then secretly speaks.). You 
know that if we let Liu Pang go and do not 
kill him, he will later betray us. 


Chuang 
(Simply and muna) ‘Oh! 


Fan 
Though your elder brother is a hero, he is 


lacking in strategy and is too soft-hearted. 


‘Chuang 
(Nods his head) Uh-huh. 


Fan 


I know that you are a dauntless man. Do you - 


have the courage to kill Liu. Pang and get rid 
of your elder brother's arch-rival? 


Chuang 
Is there anything I do not dare to do? (He e 
stretches lazily.) 


Fan 


Well, today at the banquet, you can offer a 


toast, dance a sword dance until you come in 
` front of Liu Pang, and with one thrust... 


Chuang 
With one thrust...? 


ae Fan 
Won't that get rid of Liu Pang? 


Chuang 
(Hesitatingly) Qh... That would be very- 
Satisfying. However... 


Fan 
(Butting in to arouse him) It's just that you 
have no guts! ~ 


Chuang 
(Protests simple-mindedly) I..: Ido 


i Fan 
‘You do? (Chuang beats his chest.) You 
won't chicken out at the last moment? 


Cae 
“(Feels that this is an insult) How could that 
‘happen! 
| ` Fan 
‘Then let's settle it at that. 
Chuang . 
- It's settled then. 
ey ys Fan 
Good!... Now, go off to sleep! Don't fall 


asleep again just before the crucial time! ` ` 


‘Chuang. 
I won't a Well then, I'm i gong off to 
sleep. ' 


Fan 
Remember. 


Chuang 
(Speaks as he yawns) \ can't. (He turns to 
the right to leave, then hesitates and turns 
around.) . | 


Fan 
What is it? 


l Chuang 
After killing Liu Pang,-if Elder Brother 
blames me I'll tell him that you told me to do 
it. l 
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Fan.. 
If your elder brother says anything, I'm 
here... Don't worry. 
Chuang ; 
Uh. (Just as he.is ready to go, he suddenly 
hears a familiar voice outside of the door. He 
listens carefully and does not leave.) 


Voice outside the door. Has His Majesty 
_ Tetumed yet? 
Reply of halberdier outside the door: Not 
yet, Sir. 
Chuang 
(Half awake) Yah! My uncle has retuned! I 
must leave. 


Fan 


What are you afraid of? It just happens that I ~ 


want to ask-him a question. 

-(The noblemen of Ch'u, Hsiang Po — the 
uncle of Hsiang Yü and Hsiang Chuang — 
enters in military dress, wearing a sword. 
Hsiang Chuang respectfully stands at 
attention, and according to military protocol 


bows respectfully to Hsiang Po.) 
l Chuang 
Uncle. 
Po 


(Nodes his head slightly) Oh. (Shows his 
respect by bowing to Fan Tseng) Duke Fan, 
-- long life to you! 


Fan 
(Bows haughtily) Duke Po, long life to you! 
(Sullen and morose, he turns his back on 
Hsiang Po. a 

Po , 
(Feeling that Fan Tseng’s attitude is haughty, 


he is apprehensive-in spite of himself, but 
purposefully remains self-composed. He 
blows on his frozen fingers and speaks to. 
Hsiang Chuang.) The weather in Kuan- 
chung is really cold: Now, though it is 
almost high noon, dripping water outside is 
turning to ice. 


Fan ` 


` (Coldly) Yet there are some who do not care 


about the cold and, in the middle of the night, 
race off to Pa-shang to leak news and pass 
information to Liu Pang. 


Po , 
(His face reveals his shame and anger.) Is 
Duke Fan speaking of me? : ` 


Fan 
(With disdain) How dare I be so impudent! 
(Jeėringly) Do you mean to say that-the one 
who went to Liu Pang's camp at midnight 
was you, Duke Po? l 


_ Po 
(Refraining from showing his anger) Í did go` 
there, but not to... Ieak news... and pass 
information to Liu Pang. 
Fan 


(Sarcastically) Oh, I've been so rude. Then 
I think Duke Po must have gone on a 
scouting mission for His Majesty! (He glares 
at Hsiang Po.) 


Po l 
Please don't doubt me. I went to see Chang 
Tzu-fang. 
l Fan 
Oh! So you had gone to see Chang Liang! 
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Po a 
Tzu-fang and I are the closest of friends. As 
soon as the houses of Hsiang and Liu started 
to fight, Chang unavoidably met with 
difficulties. Therefore, I went especially to 
Pa-shang to persuade him to leave quickly. 


FE * Fan 
Oh, so that's it. 


he present you to Liu Pang? : 


. Po 
(Though talking tough, he has a guilty 
conscience.) 1 didn't see Liu Pang. 


Fan 
You didn't? (Suddenly ‘his face changes, his 
beard bristling like halberds.) Then, may I 
ask you, Duke Po, why His Majesty has 
suddenly changed his plan and decided not to 
` exterminate Liu Pang? ` 


Po l 
That is not my business. You ask him 
directly. as 

Fan 
I ask you again: why are the Hsiang and me 
clans suddenly uniting? ` 

Po 
I do not know. 

Fan 


You don't know! Then perhaps you also 
don't know that Liu Pang is coming here 
soon to eat lunch?’ 


Po 
(With no way to give a false alibi). Who said 
this? 


(Pointedly) But Chang | 
Liang is Liu Pang's right-hand man. Didn't : 


` You have finally admitted it... 


Fan 
(Pointing at Hsiang Chuang) Please ask your 
nephew. 


(Suddenly very angry at Hsiang Chuang) 
You bastard, did-you start this rumor? - 


Chuang 
(Apprehensively) I didn't do it. This... 
this... this was all said by Han... Han Hsin. 


Po 
Han Hsin, that idiot! — 


- Fan i 
A man of honor must take responsibility for 
his own actions. Why must you shift the 
blame to Han Hsin? — 


Po 
All right, even if I did this, what about it? 


Fan 
Huh! How 


can you face His Majesty? 


. Po 
(Roars) He is my nephew by blood! 


Fan, 
(Extremely angry) But you sold out your 
own nephew! 


Chuang 
(At first cringing and hiding to one side, now 
realizing, that he must face the situation and 
go forward to resolve it.) Uncle... Ah-fu! 


Po 
You dare to make insulting remarks! 
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Fan 
If ‘you can betray His Majesty, I can insult 
you — you who are disloyal and 


unrighteous. ` 

(Hsiang Po suddenly raises his sword and 

Fan Tseng immediately resists with his staff. 

Hsiang Chuang hurriedly obstructs Hsiang 
Po's work. At this time there is the sound of 
horse hooves outside of the military gâte, but 
the three of them do not hear it. The 
following conversation takes place in this 

chaotic situation.) 


Po 
You old idiot!. 
Lu Fan 
Thief of Ch'u! 
Chuang 
Uncle! Ah-fu! 


(Just at this chaotic time, Hon Hsin leads in a 
squad of halberd. bearers from outside, 
arraying them in a row on either side of tive 
military gate. They stand very straight, one 
hand holding shields in front of their chests, 
the other holding long halberds. Only when 
Hsiang Po and Fan Tseng see the halberd 
bearers enter, do they halt. Now there is 
solemn silence on stage, and the quiet tread 
of war horses and an uproar can be heard.) 


Han 
(Making an announcement in military 
fashion) His Majesty is back. 


Po. 
(Sheathing his sword, to Fan Tseng) We'll 
settle this later! (He angrily exits, walking 
off to the left.) 


Fan 


Huh! (T urns to listen to the uproar outside of 


the military gate) Why is there such a racket 
outside? 


Han 
Oh! Probably Lady Yü has arrived. — 


Chuang 

Probably our Elder Sister-in-law's chariot 
has overtumed. - 

(At this time, there is a shout of greeting 
outside of the gate. The halberd bearers 
inside the gate reply, and together raise the 
halberds in their hands. Fan Tseng and 
Hsiang Chuang both arrange their caps and 
sit solemnly. Hsiang Yü enters from the 
right.) 


Chuang 
(Bows) Elder brother. Didn't Elder Sister- 
in-law come? 


_ Hsiang Yü >- 
I didn't meet her. The road was very 
slippery, so she will probably only make it 
by this afternoon! 


. (He bows to Fan Tseng.) Ah-fu. 


Fan 
(Makes a deep bow) Your Majesty. Just 
now I heard the uproar outside the gate. I 
thought that it was... 


Hsiang Yü 
(Laughing, speaks) Oh, that was a boy from 
the countryside. When I dismourted, he 
suddenly ran in front of the horse, scaring it. 
If I had not had such sharp’ eyesight and 


„quick reflexes, I would have fallen. 


(Foot soldiers A and B both push an 
eighteen-or nieteen-year-old country boy 
inside. The clothes he is wearing are so 
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tattered and simple that his hands are cold and 
are turning red. He sees the numerous 
swords and halberds arrayed in rows and is 
so frightened that he shudders: Like a 
Squirrel that has been snared, ‘his heart is 
beating madly. But he does not have the 
strength to fight back. He can only resign 
himself to his fate. The foot soldiers push 
him in front of Hsiang Yu, and roughly 
shove him to the ground.) 


‘Foot soldier A 
I beg to inform Your Majesty, an assassin 
has been arrested. . 


Hsiang Yü 


(He liked this boy’ s naive manner) He is an 


assassin? - 

Foot soldier A. . 
Yes, Your Majesty. (Presents a short knife 
used to peel bamboo) This is his weapon. 


Hsiang Yü . 
(Laughs in disbelief, toying with the knife) 
Is this yours? 


. Boy 
(Scared and trembling, his eyes looking at the 
halberds of the halberd-bearers) 1... I... I... 


Hsiang Yu 
(Turns back towards the foot-soldiers and 
halberd bearers) You leave first, don't stay 
and scare him. . 


Foot-soldier A and B Halberd Bearers 
_ Yes, Sir. (They exit right.) 


_ Hsiang Yu , 
(To the boy) Don't be afraid. Get up and 


: speak. (He laughs kindly.) 
: (The boy, never thinking that hë would | 


receive such kind treatment, just stares at 
Hsiang Yü.) 


' He told you to get up. You'd best do so. 
. (The boy wants to get up, but is so scared 
` that his strength has left him.) 


Hsiang Yü > 


~ Come. (He supports him to get up.) Oh, 
. your hands are icy. How can you wear just 


one shirt.on such-a cold day as this? (He 
takes off the coat of brocade and Szechuan 
fox fur that he has draped on his shoulders 
and drapes it over the boy's shoulders. He ` 
kindly pats the boy on the back.) Eh, now 
you dont need to tremble.: 


(The ee has never received this kind of 
treatment and never enjoyed the warmth of a 
fox-fur coat. At first flattered, he almost 
thought that he was dreaming, but when he 
bows his head, rubs this fox coat and feels it 
to be very soft and obviously a real object, he 
knows that this is not a dream., He raises his 
head and looks at Hsiang Yil. The gratitude 
welling up from his heart causes his eyes to 
water, erasing the fear he just felt.) 

` Hsiang Yü 

They say that you are an assassin? 


Boy 
I... I don't understand. What is an 
"assassin"? 
Hsiang Yü 


(Nods his head) I don't think that you look 
like one either... But this knife of yours...? 
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Boy 
.. This knife is for ‘Peeling bamboo. 


Hsiang Yo 
(Returns the knife to the boy) Here it is. 
(The boy takes the knife and puts it inside his 
shirt.) If you didn't come here to assassinate 
me, then why did you come? 


Boy 
I came to see Hsiang Yü. 


iy _ Chuang a 
(Runs forward yelling) How dare you call. 
the general by name! 
(The boy is so frightened that he hides behind 
Hsiang Yü.) - 


Hsiang Yü 
You're not permitted to intimidate him. How 


is a country boy to understand these many 


taboos? 
` Chuang . 
You're right, Elder Borther. 
Hsiang Yü 


(To the boy) You want to see Hsiang Yü, do 
you? 


Boy 
Uh-huh. 
Hsiang Yu 
‘Well, look then. I am Hsiang Yü. 
Boy 
You? 
Hsiang Yü 
That's right. 


Two pupils? 
wonder) 


Boy 

(He looks Hsiang Yü up and down, sizing 
him up, goes around his back to take a look, 
then shakes his head in curiosity. ) You don't 
look like him, 


Hsiang Yü 
(Never thinking that the boy would not 
believe, he feels renewed interest.) 1 don't 
look like him? (The boy nods his head.) 
Have you ever seen Hsiang Yui? ~ 


Boy 
No. I heard people say that Hsiang Yü has 
four eyes, two in the front and two in the 
back of his head. 


Hsiang Yü 
(Laughingly, to Fan Tseng and Hsiang 
Chuang) Did you hear that? I have four 
eyes. 
Chuang 
There are some who say that Elder Brother 
has three heads and six arms. : 


Hsiang Yü 
Wouldn't that make me a monster? Ha, 
Ha,... ha... (To the boy) Listen, I really am ` 
Hsiang Yü. I don't have three heads and six 
arms, nor do I have four eyes, but in each 
eye I have two pupils. 


Boy 
(Looks at Hsiang Ya in 


Hsiang Yü 
That's right.. Do you want to see? (The boy 
is short and can't see Hsiang Yü's double’ 
pupils clearly. Hsiang Yii gently lifts him up 
with his hands, allowing the boy. to see 
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clearly.) Do you see it or not? 


Boy 
(With happy surprise) Ai! There rala are 
two pupils! 


Hsiang Yü 
(Putting him down on the ground) Now yoù 
ought to believe me! 


Boy 
(With satisfaction) Uh-huh... (Naively) Let 
me see again. 
Hsiang Yü 


(Laughing, lifts him up again) All right, look 
again. (The boy looks meticulously.) Have 
you seen enough? 


Boy 
Enough. (Hsiang Yü puts him back on the 
ground.) 


Hsiang Yü 
How old are you? 


Boy 
I don't know. 


Hsiang Yü 
What is your name? 


Boy. 
` I don't have a name. I herd cows for people, 
so they call me Cowherd. 


Hsiang Yü 
Ah, Cowherd. That's a wonderful name. 
What is your family name? 


Cowherd 
I have no family name. 


Hsiang Yü 
Don't you understand? What is your father's 


' family name? 


Cowherd 
I don't have a father. 


Hsiang Yü 


_ Oh!... What about your mother, then? 


: Cowherd 
I don't have one. 
Hsiang Yü 
You must have some uncles and ‘other 
relatives... e 
‘Cowherd 
I don't have any. 
Hsiang Yü 
Not any? 
Cowherd 
Uh. 
Hsiang Yü 
That's strange!... Well, where do you live? 


Cowherd 
Since I was this tall (He uses his hands to 
indicate his height) I have herded cows for | 
the Fourth Master of Meng village over there. 
I live in his cow pen. 


Fan 
(Having said nothing for quite a while and 
now hearing Hsiang Yü chatting endlessly’ 
with that boy, he can bear it no longer.) 
Okay, since he lives in a cow pen, tell him to. 
hurry back to it.. I have some important 
matters to discuss with you. 
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Hsiang Yü 
‘(Apologetically) Ah-fu, I didn't know that 
you needed to talk to me. I'ii send him away 
immediately. (To the boy) Cowherd, go 


home like a good fellow. Come again when . 


you have time. 


Cowherd 
I don't want to.go home. Why don't you let 
me live here? Fourth Master will beat me. 
This morning he already beat me with a 
leather strap and did not let me eat 
breakfast... 


. Hsiang yü 
(With pity) Then you must be very hungry. 
(He stops to think for a minute.).... Oh... 
Eat first, then we'll take care of the rest later. 


Cowherd 
Eat! (His eyes dance happily and excitedly 
with brilliance.) Where do I eat? 


_ Hsiang Yü 
Third Brother, lead him to the back to eat. 


Chuang 
(Not very enthusiastic about this errand) 
Yes, Elder Brother. 


Hsiang Yü 
(To the boy) Go with him, Okay? (The boy, 
elated, runs off to the left.) 


Citing: 
(Hastily runs behind and quickly srabi the 
boy by the collar) Slow down! Pist take off 
this coat. 


Cowherd 


nE ‘(Grabbing the Szechuan fox coat. on his 


shoulders with all his strength) He gave me 
this to wear! 


Hsiang Yü 
(Imperatively) Let the boy wear it! 


l Chuang l 
(Forced to obey) Yes, Sir. (Walking, he 
leads the boy off to the left.) 


Hsiang Yü 
(Watches the boy exit) How very pitiable. 
No parents, no relatives, no home... 


Fan 
(Sarcastically) It would be better if he were 
not without even any ideas. 


Hsiang Yü 
(Turning his head, he feels that Fan Tseng's 
speech is barded) Ah-fu, you don't seem to 
be very pleased today? Who has offended 
you? 


Fan 
Nobody. But seeing with my own eyes that 
Your Majesty is gullible and easily swayed, I 
have long wanted to resign and go back 
home. 


Hsiang Yü 
Oh, I know. Are you angry about the affair 
with Liu Pang?... Oh, this is a small matter. 
Need you be troubled? 


Fan 
Your Majesty considers this a small matter? 


Hsiang Yü 
I am also aware that Liu Pang is not a man 
content with his station in life. 


Fan 
Since Your Majesty understand, then why 
don't you listen to me and kill him before it's . 
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too late, eliminating the possibility of later 
disaster? Must you listen to the advice of the 
unscrupulous? And raise a neers that will 
-harm a 


Hsiang Yü 
It's not that I won't listen to you, but how 
much strength does Liu Pang have? The 
soldiers under his command are few and his 
generals are sparse. To destroy him would 
be as easy as turning over one's palm, so 


why must it be done now?. Anyway, this 


time he also contributed to the destruction of 
the tyrant.of Ch'in. If I eliminate him now, 
wouldn't the masses scold me as being 
jealous.of people of merit and ability, killing 
a worthy man ‘that descrves to live. -` 


Then, what do you have in mind? 


` Hsiang Yi 
Then what do you think I should do? _ 


Fan 
Didn't you invite him to lunch today? 


Hsiang Yü 
(A bit embarrassed) Mmm. 


Fan 
The way I see it, why not kill him at the 
banquet, then you don't have to match forces 
with him. You also won't waste any cavalry 
. or infantry. This is a perfect plan. 


Hsiang Yü 


This... (Deepens his voice)... However, 


Liu Pang is coming to ask forgiveness today. 


If I kill him, I will be laughed at by 
everybody. 


t 
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Fan 


‘Ah, Your Majesty, doesn't Military Strategies 


say, "The army will resort to deception"? If 


you waver even on this point, how. can you 
lead the various lords and become the 
hegemon king? | 


Hsiang Yü 


| (Trying to dodge the issue) Okay, okay, 
- Okay. Do whatever you want. 


_ Fan . 
In that case, we can make haste. I'll go 
arrange for an axe and knife handler to wait 
onus. While we're drinking wine, you have- 
only to throw down your cup as a signal and , 
he’ will make his move immediately. What do 
you think of that? 


Hsiang Yü 
(Continuing to avoid the issue) All right, so 
be it. 
(Hsiang Po enters from the left.) 


Po . 


Does my honorable nephew want to do it this 


way? 


Hsiang Yü 
(Turns his head in astonishment and sees 
Hsiang Po) Oh, Uncle... I was just 
discussing it casually with Ah-fu, that’s all. 


Po 
Don't you know that the Duke of P’ei and I 
will become related by the marriage of our 
children? 


Fan 
(Interrupts) .Oh, so you have already become 


_ relatives. I beg your pardon. 
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Hsiang Yü 
(Tries his best to reconcile the. situation) 
Well, now that Ah-fu knows, we can all 
speak freely. 


Fan 
I don't care whether Liu Pang is Uncle's 
relative or enemy. 
a) Po 
How do you want it? 
Fan 


I don't care whether.Liu Pang ‘is Uncle's 
relative or enemy. 


How do you want it? 


Fan 
If he doesn't come, then forget it... 


Po 
And if he does come? 


Fan 
I'm just afraid that his life will be in danger. 


Po 
I'm afraid that you will not be the one to 
make the decision. 


Fan 
(Enraged) In that case, are you'to be the one 
to make the decision? 


Hsiang Yü 
Okay, okay. We'll talk in greater detail about 
this matter later. , 


Fan 
No, you should decide right away. Are you 
going todisten to him or to me? 


Hsiang Yü 
In that case, I'll do this. In a little while 
when Liu Pang comes, if he's arrogant and 
rude, I'll take Ah-fu’s advice and kill him. If 
he sincerely comes to ask forgiveness.... I 
will follow Uncle's advice and spare him. 


Fan 


I can't forgive him! 


= | 
I can't allow you to harm him! _ 


Hsiang Yü 
Okay, quit arguing. I have made up my 
mind. 
(Han Hsin enters from the right.) 


Han 
I beg to inform Your Majesty, the Duke of 
P'ei, Liu Pang, has stripped off his upper 
garment outside and, carrying thorns, awaits 
to ask forgiveness. 
(This message arrives unexpectedly and all 
are flabbergasted.) 


Hsiang Yi 
Oh... (Looks hesitatingly at Fan Tseng and 
Hsiang Po) 


Han 
Does Your Majesty wish to receive him? 


Hsiang Yü 


Haltingly) Tell him that I am inviting him 


in. 


l i Han 
Yes, Sir. (He retreats off stage.) 


Fan 
Liu Pang has come. 
Majesty really plan to do? 


What does Your 
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Hsiang Yü 
(Impatiently) Didn't I already tell you? 


Fan 
But Your Majesty Must certainly not 
equivocate. 


Hsiang Yü 
How can this be considered equivocating? I 
will just look at the situation and then decide. 


Fan 
But don't fall into the snare of that small 
man! 


Po 
Who is a small man? 


Fan 
(Pointing at him) You are! 


Hsiang Yü 
Enough, enough! 
(Han Hsin enters again.) 


Han 


Liu Pang, Duke of P'ei, has arrived. 


(Liu Pang, stripped to the waist and carrying 


_throns, enters from the outside followed by 


Chang Liang and Chi Hsin. Upon entering 
they immediately fall prostrate on the 


' ground.) 


Liu Pang 


' Your servant Liu Pang has offended your 


supreme authority and deserves ten thousand 
deaths for his crime. I prostrate myself and 
ask for the General to mete out punishment. 

(Hsiang Yü, embarrassed, looks toward Fan 


` Tseng and Hsiang Po, then walks forward 


and helps Liu Pang to his feet. Fan Tseng 
angrily shakes his sleeve in disgust. Hsiang 
Po wears a smug expression.) 


—— Curtain Falls —— 


The Taslima Nasteen Phenomenon 


Jalal Uddin Khan 


"A dirty woman called Taslima 
Nasreen,” was the headline of a report by M. 
:H. Faruqi, published in Ympact International 
(July 1994). The February 1994 issue of the 
same publication carried a report on her 
“pornographic life and works" which 
described her as "a woman pornographer," 
who "advocates what she practices: 
promiscuity and perversion." It also said that 
she "had been an Indian discovery and 
recipient of Calcutta's desi Booker Prize." 
All that followed the recent controversy she 
caused by directly insulting the’ religious 
sanctities of Muslims in Bangladesh. 

` The way she conducted herself was 
certainly wrong and reckless. Described as a 
"bad writer" whose work was "stuffed with 
slack reasoning and prose," (Paul Gray, 
TIME, August 15, 1994) she foolishly 
caused a bitter dispute by hurting the 
religious sentiments of millions of peace- 
loving, God-fearing Muslims in Bangladesh. 
"Very angry, not given to nice distinctions, 
eager to shock and unconcerned with tuming 
fine phrases" (ibid.), she has personalized, 
out of selfish motivation for publicity stunt, 
her quarrel with Islam and the Quran just. as 


she has done in “her characterizations of 
men as insects and rapists, along with the 
darts she aim[ed] at religion (James Walsh). 
The statements she made to The Sunday 
Observer of India in 1984, to the Calcutta- 
based Statesman in May 1994, and in an 
interview with the Australian television 
(quoted in The Times, London, 22 June 
1994) are absolutely baseless animus- 
fomenting propaganda as her writings are. 
She has been playing into the hands of the 
Indian fundamentalist Hindu party BJP who 
have been using, for their nefarious 
purposes, her third-rate novella Lajja 
(meaning "shame"). She also went on 
record in thé media that the Quran should be 
"revised thoroughly” and that religions were 
so out of date that they had to be treated as 
"old archive documents." These statements 
are certainly imbecile and clownish 
nonsense, and a sweeping. proclamation 
intended to-veil her dire ignorance. They 
were provocative enough to plunge 
Bangladesh into a violent turmoil for months 
in 1994, the spectre of which has not yet 
completely disappeared from the scene. The 
situation may still prove to be potentially 


* The observations and opinions expressed in this article are those of the author. They do not necessarily 


- represent the position of the journal. (The Editor) 
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explosive if and when she returns or is 
forced to return from Germany (where she is 
currently residing with her latest husband — 
she has been divorced several times) to stand 
trial in her own home country. . 
John Carey, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
‘said The Satanic Verses by Salman Rushdie 
was an "outrageous sneer” on the Prophet 
Muhammad. This description applies to 
Nasreen's writings as well. Did she think 
about the much older Bible and the Torah 
before she made her waiiton remarks about 
the much later and, in fact; the last divine 
revelation, the Quran? In her demoniac 
atheistical zeal she said on May 13, 1994 
that she held "the Koran, the Vedas, the 
Bible and all such religious texts to be out of 
place and out of time" (T/ME, August 15, 
1994). The peace makers in the Middle East 
Still find it wise, sane, and practical to quote 
from all those ancient scriptures in the 
ceremonies held across the Atlantic and the 
Mediterranean. The political leaders in the 
United States usually end their speeches by 
saying, "God bless America, God bless you 
all.” Wouldn't Nasreen think.it a good idea 
that the political leaders in her home country 
should also end their speeches by noting the 
beneficent and compassionate role of God? 
The US coins are engraved with the saying, 
"In God we trust." Shouldn't the coins in her 
native country be engraved in a like manner? 
The B.C.s and A.D.s in the Western histary 
and the Westem calendar are according to 
the date of birth of Jesus Christ. Shouldn't 
the Muslim world go by a calendar based on 
the hijrat of Prophet Muhammad (SM)? 
Although such arguments have equally 
strong counter-arguments in terms of 
practical usefulness in today's world and will 
only land us in an endless debate without a 


resolution, those questions may be raised for 
argument's sake only and to direct the 
Nasreenites and the short-sighted radicals, 
who once made it a fashion to blindly and 
indiscriminately imitate and fall in love with 
the collapsed communist bloc, to their 
much-needed therapeutic realization through 
some self-questionings and self-rectification. 

Narrowing down the premise at issue, it 
can be said that let Nasreen be what she 
likes or professes to be— a fanatical atheist, 
a fundamentalist radical, or a funny feminist. 
Others should have no business with her 
freedom of belief. By the same token, she 
should have none either with that of others. 
Religion, from her myopic and 
individualistic point of view, may have lost 
its usefulness and universality. However, in 
the eyes of the believer, it has always been 
of supreme importance and the greatest 
significance in life and society, and that 
importance and significance have increased, 
not diminished, at a time when the sense of 
Godlessness has been darkening the world 
as if "Turning and tuming in the widening 
gyre/ The falcon cannot hear the falconer" 
(Yeats's "The Second Coming"). Nasreen 
may be allowed to go her way — a way of 
her own — but not unchallenged when she 
engages, out of her selfish interest, in a 
provocative, but futile, act, hurting the 
people's deeply cherished religious beliefs. 
Who is she to pronounce a verdict on 
religions? Only a mean, narrow and uncouth 
humbug can do so. 

That is why, "in her own country, even 
liberals have been loath to champion her." 
They know she is simply a "deliberately 
sensational writer" (ibid.), seeking cheap 
celebrity (notoriety) by writing popular 


.books about sex, and getting literary prizes 
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from some self-seeking quarters across the 
border. "Her fellow writers,” writes Deborah 
‘Baker, "were nearly mute during the two 
months she spent as a fugitive from a 
government arrest warrant for blasphemy. 
Even her fellow feminists in Bangladesh 
turned on her, accusing her of becoming a 
patsy for the West (The New York Times, 
August 28, 1994). "Many Bangladeshi 
feminists," Baker continues, are 
"particularly discomfited by her writings on 
sexuality, feeling that there are more 
important priorities and that by writing 
about such intimate matters Nasreen exposes 
women to male titillation and betrays them." 
_As it was reported by John Burns (The New 


York Times, July 31, 1994), many writers. 


and academics in her own country did not 
like her provocative and hostile methods, 
"particularly the sexually graphic language 
she has used in poems and newspaper 
columns." Eric Weiner quotes The New 
_Nation, an English-language newspaper in 
Bangladesh, as accusing her of “slow- 
poisoning the moral and social fiber" of the 
country (The Christian Science Monitor, 
April 1, 1994). One cannot fail to see how 
contemptible and shameless she can be 
when she, in her usual sweeping and shallow 
generalizations, compares men to dogs and 
attacks long male hair, beards and dress as 
concealing “their insatiable lust for wealth 
and women.” Criticizing her “most 
confrontational" and "most media-savvy,” 
tigress-like outspokenness, which “has 
jeopardized not only her life but the lives of 
many people of conscience,” Carolyne 
Wright writes that Nasreen's campaign 
endangers “low-profile progressive efforts” 


of other reformers (The Christian Science: 


Monitor, August 18, 1994). 


Personally, I believe in freedom of 
speech and freedom of thought, but I also 
believe in certain restrictions imposed on 
those freedoms. As we all know, these 
freedoms and limits are equal contributions 
of human civilization and modern 
democracy. The rule of the majority must 
not degenerate into tyranny of the majority. 
For the minority must be protected . But the 
minority must not be allowed to disrupt and 
unsettle the preciously cherished spiritual 
faiths and values of the majority. It should 
be barred from destabilizing the peace and 


harmony and decently functioning 
Telationship between the two. No one will 


deny that profusion means confusion, 
uncurbed freedom means anarchy, and that 
liberty does not mean licence. To. invoke 
Robert Frost, I believe in mending the wall, 
for good fences make good neighbours. I 


` believe in what Wordsworth described, in 


the wake of the extremes following the 
French Revolution, as "too much weight of 
liberty," with "rich bounties of Constraint" 
leading to "invigorating transports." 

Nasreen has the right to speak and write 
whatever she likes. In fact, she did enjoy a 
high degree of immunity and freedom of 
expression as all writers and artists are 
entitled to. Conforming to the same 
standards of fairness, frankness, and 
impartiality, she should have been respectful 
of the people's right to religious faiths and 
beliefs, and should never be as unfair and 
narrow-minded as she has been in trying to 
displace those faiths and beliefs. She (herself 
or the diplomats who reportedly helped her 


‘getting out of the country) should not 


meddle with the deeply held religious faith 
of the community. Attempting to purge the 
deep-seated sacred religious sentiments of 
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millions of faithful adherents, .Nasreen, 


' blinded by her own form of fanaticism, 


` resorted, in a most foolhardy manner, to 
radical liberalism. Taking such a course 
always invites disaster, as history of human 
civilization demonstrated without fail. In 
the Western world as in the East, human 
Tights to protect and defend one's religion go 
hand i in hand with the human rights to free 
speech. Faruqi says in his Impact 
International article, cited above: "No battle 
lines need ever be drawn up if Christians, 
Jews, Hindus or others respect the right and 
indeed the desirability of a Muslim to be a 
‘whole’ Muslim [not a ‘half Muslim as the 
West has been trying to create]" as Muslims 
have respected such right of others. 
Nasreen's unrestrained attack on the 
fundamental Muslim faith is uncalled for, 
since Bangladesh has tolerated the 
atheistical communists, who did not have to 
attack the religious scriptures of the 
believers to propandize their leftist 
ideologies. No one has ever said anything 
violent against them in spite of the fact that 
they have been operating in a country which 
is traditionally dominated by a common 
bond of godliness and not by a biased 
secularist bent of mind. But, in the absence 
of’ some form of watchdog policies, 
secularism lapses into:a state of godlessness, 
just as in absence of law and order, excess of 
freedom descends into chaos and 
lawlessness. Thank God, with the fall of 
communism in Eastern Europe, the addictive 
commitment of the opportunistic leftists to 
an all-slogan propagandistic causes has 
already faded or-evaporated. And the way 
was paved for them to fall in love with the 
rock-solid, dazzling achievements of 
Westem capitalism, free enterprises, and the 


-democratic reform miracle. Thanks for their 


waking up! But, as Soviet indoctrination 
peters out, these half-hearted self-deceivers 
have started to keep themselves busy by 
making issues of non-issues and exploiting 
the Nasreenite situations to please and feed 
their myopia. l 

Nasreen did not care to draw a line as to 
how far she should have gone, and, if she 
did, shamelessly crossed that line in making 
some short-sighted statements. The Salman 
Rushdie of Bangladesh played a sensational 
cheapshot to feed her egotistical personal 
ambition to: become notoriously famous. 
Writers like the famous Arab author Taher 
Ben Jalloun have said that she was "jumping . 
on the bandwagon of scandal to sell books 
that would not sell otherwise." They are 
absolutely right. Nasreen claims that she had 
written 15 other novels before Shame. We 
know that all were ignored because of their 
poor quality. Out of desperation she 
embarked on creating scandal and getting 
attention at all costs. 

One who has neither academically 
studied religions nor professionally trained 
oneself in religious matters automatically 
forfeits one's right to be judgemental on 
them, especially when that judgement tends 
to be a negative one. Like any branch of 
human endeavour, having countless’ areas 
for academic pursuit and scholarly research, 
a great religion of the world-is a major 
subject of study. That is why there are 
schools of divinity and theology, institutes 
of religious studies, and departments of 
religion and comparative religion in 
institutions of higher education. That is why 
there are Judeo-Christian, Islamic, Hindu, 
Buddhist, Confucian, Manichaean, and 
Zoroastrian laws, traditions and scriptures 
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— all held in veneration. The whole notion 
of the institution of the church, the mosque, 
the synagogue, the temple, and the pagoda is 
within the scope of this study of religion. 
Having no knowledge whatsoever of a 
subject, one ought to keep one's mouth shut, 
speak only with care and caution and with 
the intention of seeking understanding of 
‘that subject. One ought to give the benefit 
of doubt to the good side of the matter, 
especially when it is a religion which stirs 
the most deeply rooted sentiments in human 
beings. The world has seen enough of hatred 
and strife along religious lines, in the Middle 
East, Bosnia, Chechnya, Kashmir, Northern 
Ireland, the Sudan, Azerbaizan,. and 
Afghanistan. Nasreen well deserves the 
price she has been paying. She owes it to 
herself. No one else should’ be held 
responsible for her plight. It is she who 
kicked the ball first, which has kept rolling 
and being kicked by others. In the words of 
‘a journalist, she has been shrinking from 
"thè fire storm she had kindled" (TIME, 
August 15, 1994). 

It is noted that there were religious 
fundamentalists taking to the streets, 
demanding her death penalty. In almost 
every society there will always be such 
groups, ‘both on the far right and on the far 
left, which take a strong and radical stand on 
the issue of such an emotionally heated 
debate. In situations such as the Los Angeles 
unrest following the Rodney King verdict, I 
can understand the deeply stirred sentiments 
that drove the people to’the streets, although 
I do not support such an action. One radical 
element was borm of another. Nasreen acted 
like a dangerous radical liberal. To fight 
her, there were and still are radical ultra- 
orthodox elements. In her excessive, blunt 


.and blasphemous statements about the Holy 
‘Quran, of which she is totally ignorant — 


statéments that precipitated public 
demonstrations against her — she hurled 
extremes and the public reciprocated by 
taking to the streets. 

Islam acknowledges, in no uncertain 
terms, mutual toleration and understanding, 
individual rights, majority opinion and 
minority concems of safety and security. In 


every system there are some basic rules and 
‘regulations which are not and must not be 


compromised. But in.cases that Islam has to 
deal with, it always found room to 
accommodate all sorts of adjustments, 
without suffering violations of its basic 
tenets and principles. And peace and . 
harmony could thus be maintained and 
preserved. To quote from a review of Islam 
and the Myth of Confrontation by Fred 
Halliday, l 


Islam is not a set menu of moral, - 
political and social behaviour; it offers _ 
a pleasingly a la carte selection. Fanatic 
Islamists and fanatic anti-Islamists, 
who conspire together to push the set- 
menu theory, reinforce the stereotyped 
belief that there is one binding Islamic 
answer to all questions of behaviour. 
This is nonsense. ... Islam is as variant 
and flexible as any other great religion. 
(The Economist, Jan. 27th 1996, Vol. 
338, p.85) 


Variations of the same procedures are in 
practice in every civilized society. One 


- Nurul Kabir writes (letter to the editor, The 


New York Times, July 28, 1994): "A writer is 
in hiding today in Bangladesh because 
certain people do not like what she says. No 
amount of shuffling and rearranging of legal 


-points can alter this fact." My response to 


him is this: you have got to start from 
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somewhere at some point, or nothing 
happens. A fanatically liberated individual 
who, out of individualistic zeal as well as 
personal vanity, bypassed. what could be her 
sound suggestions for reform in socio- 
religious matters, has caused a nationwide 
problem by her ultra-smart statements and 
_ pomographic writings. A solution has got to 
‘be found under the existing system of law in 
the country, even if it needs "shuffling and 
rearranging of legal points" and regardless 
of that individual's personal plight, for the 
nation and the country must not be taken 
hostage by the unfounded talk of a lone sick 
individual. 

Norway, Sweden, PEN (the international 
organization of Poets, Essayists, & 
Novelists) and the British "human rights" 
organization, Article 19, shed crocodile's 
tears in the name of human rights over the 
Nasreen phenomenon. They should have 
extended their offer of refuge to Salman 
Rushdie first and have taken him out of 
hiding, ironically, from one of the greatest 
cradles of democracy—Britain. They 
actually wanted to take advantage of the 
poor and small Bangladesh and win 
applause on the world stage by playing the 
drama of saving the so-called human rights. 
If human rights could survive in the West 
with Salman Rushdie still in hiding and with 
Iran renewing its "fatwa" (religious decree) 
every year, they would survive in the East 
too, with Nasreen remaining out of the 
public's eye for an indefinite period of time. 
Deborah Baker precisely hints at the 


mystery of the West coming to the aid of | 


Nasreen: 


She was unwilling or unready to 
consider why she, alone of all the world's 
writers in prison, in hiding from their . 
governments, in fear of their lives, had 
been rescued by the West. (The New 
York Times, August 28, 1994) 


One final note: the furor over thé 
Nasreen case has already died down with her 
cowardly fleeing to safety abroad. However, . 
the legal case should be solved, if it still 
needs to be solved, in the existing 
Bangladesh court of law. She should not be 
subject to Islamic law because the country, 
unlike Saudi Arabia and Iran, is not 
governed by the Shari'ah. Since all other 
legal matters are settled under the existing 
judicial system, why should she be tried in a 
religious court or according to religious law? 
I do not support the demand for her death 
penalty, but I do support the Bangladesh 
High Court ruling that she must stand trial 
for insulting Islam and hurting Muslim 
sentiments. Let the existing law take its own | 
course. In the meantime, let Nasreen, like 
Rushdie, remain suspended in a dark closed 
limbo. She could find her way out by 
reading what Goethe, Rilke, Carlyle, 
Rousseau, Gibbon, Burke, Bernard Shaw, 
George Sale, Rene Guenon, and Oswald 
Spengler have written about the religion of 
Islam . We, the people, and Bangladesh, the 


` nation, have got to move on with many other 


matters of personal and collective 
importance, while we are striving to move 
human civilization forward. The Nasreens 
and the Rushdies must be stopped from 
taking it backward by their narrow hatred for 
others. 


Sixteenth APCC Art Exhibition in Taipei, 
January 1998 


The Asia-Pacific region is enormous in area and peopled by many different races, tribes 
and groups. The complexity of its cultures and traditions is indeed beyond human imagination 
and comprehension. However, complexity does not justify throwing up your hands. There 
should be and are efforts to promote exchanges and to enhance mutual understanding of 
cultural achievements and activities in the region. 


This is the background of the cultural exhibitions sponsored in the past decades by the 
Asian-Pacific Culture Center concurrent with annual general assemblies of the Asian-Pacific 
Parliamentarians' Union, whenever and wherever possible. 


After the 14th and 15th such exhibition in the past ten years, the 16th Asian-Pacific Art 
Exhibition’ was held in Taipei, concurrent with the 32nd General Assembly of the Asian- 
Pacific Parliamentarians’ Union from January 14 to 18, 1998. Fortunately, the venues of the 
General Assembly and of the exhibition were practically one. That made the exhibit only 
several minutes’ walk away for all the participants in the General Assembly. At the same time, 
it was also quite easily accessible to the citizens of Taipei whose newly acquired interest and 
curiosity in Pacific islands draws them closer to the exhibit. 


On the opening day, January 14, most delegates to the General Assembly from APPU 
member nations came to the exhibit. Some of them came to view, among other things, their 
own contributions or their country's art objects. These delegates might even, at the beginning, 
outnumber visitors from local communities, for pre-curtain promotion to attract the general 
public was rather limited. But quite a number of the young and curious in the Greater Taipei 
area also came to browse. 


Contents of the exhibit indicated several trends. One is a larger and more active role 
played by small countries, particularly the Pacific island nations. Another is the showing of 
more articles of plastic arts and crafts. A third is the increased interest of individual 
parliamentarians in this activity. 


In the past, APCC art exhibitions were often qualified —- sometimes even in the title — by 
such words as “exhibit of calligraphy.” Calligraphy — a true art form much revered and 
enjoyed in China and in her neighboring cultures for thousands of years — dominated some if 
not all past APCC art exhibits. In this 16th exhibit, it is still very important, but, the 
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dominance has somewhat diminished. This is not due to a decline in calligraphy. on the 
contrary, from Korea, leaders contributed many treasured works. A very handsome piece 
penned by Korea's political leader Kim Jong-pil — who, soon after this exhibition, was named 
Premier — was on display. The Japanese delegates to the General Assembly nearly all 
contributed calligraphic works to the exhibition. 


Of Chinese delegates, several — ladies as well as gentlemen — surprised the public since 
they doubled as calligraphers and painters. The surprise stemmed from, or rather, disproved, 
the general assumption that calligraphy was on the decline in modern day China and only the 
older generation of parliamentarians was interested in it. Besides the works by contemporary 
artists, a scroll signed by the late Dr. George Yeh, a foreign minister and recognized master in 
calligraphy and bamboo painting, also graced the exhibit. So, we cannot say that calligraphy, 
as an art form, is no longer competitive. Only, other art forms —- oriental and western 
paintings, oils, water colors, commercial art, ceramics, sculpture and even handicraft — have 
been inching to the foreground. 


Prime Minister Chuan Leekpai of Thailand entrusted the exhibit with his drawings a la 
Daumier. From Thailand also came photographic art, and a plaster model bearing religious 
scriptures in which many viewers showed great interest. The pulsating paintings registered 
under the name of Fiji in the exhibit made their way to the cover of this issue of the Asian- 
Pacific Culture Quarterly. And the poster-type teaching aides showing Chuuk island 
(Federated States of Micronesia) alphabet were a veritable bridge linking, art, education, 
ecology and folklore. : 


Also on display were plastic arts and handicraft. Ceramics from northern and central 
Taiwan attracted universal interest and attention. A woven handbag-basket, wood carvings, 
shell inlaid pieces, fabric wraps, etc., represented Pacific island countries. 


` More member countries and national groups joined this exhibit than on earlier occasions. 
More questions were asked about ways to join the exhibition in coming years. The Asian- 
Pacific Cultural Center is looking forward to the development and enrichment of the art 
exhibitions in the years to come. 


Some of the art objects are shown on the following pages. 
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Painting by a Fijian Artist Calligraphic work by 
Kim Jong-Pil, Premier of ROK 
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"Kama Ratti", ink drawing by Chuan Leekpai, Prime Minister of Thailand 
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Painting by ROC National Assembly Member Chi Tsai Yue-sian 
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Stone Inscription (Plaster Model) from Thailand 
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Woven basket-handbag from Micronesia. 
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Sculpture and Aborigines Art 
collections of ROC parliamentarians Lai Sen-yong, Lee Ming-hsian, and Hua Chia-chih 





Ceramic art, collection of ROC Assemblyman Chen Wen-hui 
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Painting by ROC Legislator Chen Han-chiang 





"Bamboo & Stone" by George Yeh 
and art collector, ROC Assemblyman Chen Yao-chang (left) 
and ROC National Assembly Speaker Frederick Chien 
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Calligraphic art 
by ROC, ROK and Japanese parliamentarians 
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Xiqu, the Indigenous Chinese Theater 


Sun Mei (hak ) 


In English, xigu (literally, “theater of 
song) is usually translated as "Chinese 


opera" or "traditional Chinese theater." 


However, this translation easily leads to 
misunderstanding. The word “opera” might 


confuse a Westerner who has never seen this - 


Chinese theatrical form as.it suggests 
Western classical grand opera. On the 
contrary, in contemporary China, there is 
indeed a dramatic form which blends 
Chinese and Western forms, and can be 
called "opera" — geju ! (literally, “sung 
drama"). In addition, the word “traditional” 
is also inappropriate. In contemporary 


China's xiqu, there are both traditional plays- 


(chuantong xi) and modem plays (xiandai 


xi).? If the translation "traditional Chinese ` 


theater" is employed, either a repetitious 


phrase-"traditional plays of traditional : 


Chinese theater" — or a contradictory 
expression — "modern plays of traditional 
Chinese theater" — can occur. To avoid 
misunderstanding and confusion, the best 
way to speak of xiqu is to call it precisely 


according to its indigenous name, as it is. 


pronounced rather than in its English 


translation. Just as when referring to, 


Japanese theatrical forms, such as noh and 


kabuki, we need not resort to the English 


language. 


Xiqu is a kind of song and dance 


‘theater, which employs a role-category 


system and synthesizes singing, acting, 


_ reciting and acrobatic fighting in stylized 
_ and conventionalized performances. Xiqu is’ 
_ not the equivalent of Beijing opera (jingju) 
' as many Westerners think. Rather, it is a 


generic concept, including more than three 
hundred regional forms. Jingju is only one 


` of these forms, though it is representative of 
. xiqu as a whole. The principal differences 


among xiqu forms occur in their dialects, 
tunes and musical styles. Only experts and 
theatergoers can perceive the subtle 
variations between the regional forms of 
xiqu in their performance styles for all these 
xiqu forms share certain. fundamental 
performance aesthetics. 

Xiqu originated in traditional Chinese 
culture. It. might have taken hundreds of 
years for separate elements like singing, 
dancing and storytelling to blend into a 
complex kind of theater. Currently, most 
Chinese scholars believe that although xigu's 
roots can be traced back thousands of years, 
the earliest mature. xigu form was nanxi 
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(literally, “southern theater") appearing in 
the twelfth century (Zhou 1975, 10-168; Ye 


1979, 1; Zhang 1980, 77-78; Zhao 1980;1). - 


This xiqu form disappeared from the stage 
centuries ago; nonetheless, one of its 
descendants — kunqu (literally, "song in 
Kun [shan]") — is still a living form.on 
today's stage. Furthermore, during its golden 
age, kunqu was imitated by most xigu forms 
emerging during the Qing dynasty (1644- 
1911), including jingju, a new national 
theater formed after kungu. 

For around eight hundred years, xiqu 
was an integral part of Chinese culture. Xiqu 
supplied the illiterate majority of the 
population with entertainment and with 
knowledge of Chinese literature,-history, and 
ethics. This way of learning differed from 
the way the. Chinese literati learned from 
books. However, xigu influenced both 
groups in their developing a sense of 
aesthetics. In addition to its secular function, 
xiqu also sometimes played a religious role 
in Chinese society. Xigu performances were 
Often seen at various popular festivals, such 
as birthday celebrations, funerals, and 
temple festivals, where the content usually 
related to both secular and religious topics. 


A History of Xiqu's Representative Forms 


As mentioned earlier, nanxi was the 
forerunner of other later forms of xiqu. 
Nanxi, a folk creation, first. originated in 
southeast China around the third decade of 
the. twelfth century (Qian 1981, 21-25; Jin 
1992, 9-13); later it gradually spread north, 
south, and west. With the passage of time, 
this theatrical form was transformed. For 
instance, while the tunes of nanxi were 
originally based on southern music, after 


north and south China were united during 
the Yuan dynasty (1271-1368), nanxi began 
to incorporate northern tunes of Yuan zaju 
(literally, "mixed drama").? 

Yuan zaju, the rival of nanxi, was 
another significant form of xigu, which 
appeared between the Jin (1115-1234) and 
Yuan dynasties in north China, and which 
flourished in the Yuan dynasty in north 
China first and south China later on. 
Historically, a number of Chinese theatrical 
arts were once called zaju. To distinguish 
these forms, usually a historical period or a 
geographical position was added before the 
term zaju. Sg ` 

- Yuan zaju has a vital position in the 
histories of. both Chinese theater and 
Chinese literature. The Yuan dynasty, during 
which Yuan zaju prospered, has been 
considered the first great age of xiqu, and, 
because of its high literary value, Yuan zaju 
has been regarded. as one of exemplary 
models of classical Chinese literature. More 
than one hundred scripts of Yuan zaju have 
survived, though these are of course only a 
small portion of the original number of plays 
exhibiting the xigu form. Guan Hanging (?- 
?), one of the most famous dramatists of 
Yuan zaju, is an example. Although about 
seventy of his titles are known, only 
eighteen of his plays have survived, and 
there is still an argument whether two or 
three of these plays were written by Guan. 

- The productions of Yuan zaju have been 
lost, but some arias and stage conventions of 
Yuan zaju remained in kungu. Fortunately, 
a surviving wall painting from the Yuan 
dynasty located in the Mingyingwang 
temple in Hongdong county, Shanxi 
province, north China, depicts a scene of 
Yuan: zaju in performance. This wall 
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painting supplies visual references about the 
performance of Yuan zaju for modern 
scholars. Additionally, the Brothel Collec- 
tion (ginglou ji), written at the end of the 
Yuan dynasty is the earliest specialized 
document conceming xigu performers found 
to date. It briefly introduces more than a 
hundred performers of Yuan zaju, most 
being actresses. This suggests that women 
acted the roles of men in Yuan zaju and that 
their profession was related to prostitution. 
Nanxi was not comparable to Yuan zaju 
in literary value. Most authors of nanxi plays 
before the end of the Yuan dynasty were 
anonymous. Specially-authored nanxi plays 
did not appear until the emergence of the 
literati's re-created nanxi plays. The first 
non-anonymous nanxi play is The Lute 
(Pipa ji) written by Gao Ming (?-1359) at 
the end of the Yuan dynasty. The Lute was 
based on Chaste Woman Zhao (Zhao 
zhennii) — one of the earliest nanxi plays 
(Xu 1521-1593, 239). Thanks to Gao 
Ming's effort, the dramatic poetry of nanxi 
was for the first time on a par with that of 
Yuan zaju. From the end of the Yuan 
dynasty on, the literati increasingly 


_participated in the. creation of nanxi. This ' 


prompted the xiqu form to progressively lose 
its attributes of folk theater. 

However, despite the high level of 
literary achievement, Yuan zaju also had an 
obvious weakness; its strict conventions 
limited the activities of performance. For 
example, in Yuan zaju, singing roles were 
restricted to the principal male and female, 


and the arias of each act could only be sung : 


by one of them, either. the male lead or the 
female lead. In nanxi, on the other hand, all 


characters sang and two or more characters . 
might share the singing of a song or a suite. . 


The flexibility of nanxi thus benefited the 
development of its performance. 

In the early Ming dynasty (1368-1644), 
nanxi gradually became fashionable 
throughout China while Yuan zaju was 
waning, Eventually, nanxi completely 
replaced Yuan zaju on the stage. Around 


the middle of the Ming dynasty, nanxi was 


transmuted and evolved into chuangi 
(literally, "transmission of the marvelous”), 
the new musical theater. As it spread, 
chuangqi absorbed the dialectal usages and 
regional musical styles of the various areas it 
reached, thereby further generating a 
number of subordinative genres. One of 
these, kunqu, ultimately: became a national 
thearter in late imperial China. 

Nanxi, the forerunner of chuangqi, was 
then forgotten. Because of its coarse 
language, rough prosody, and 


' unsophisticated writing style, nanxi was 


disdained for a long time and was not 
included in any official historiography or 
other formal records. Moreover, most nanxi 
play scripts were destroyed in wars or 
otherwise lost through the centuries; some of 
them were altered arbitrarily by Ming 
literati. These revised or rewritten play 
scripts deviated from the original editions 
and were mistakenly regard as later chuangi 
texts for along time. After the middle of the 
sixteenth century and before the twentieth 
century, few were aware that there had once 
been a xigu form called nanxi. For a long 
historical period, the traditional view 
incorrectly considered that Yuan zaju was 
the forefather of chuangqi and of other later 
xiqu forms as well (Sun 1996, 23-26). 

In 1920, Volume 13,991 of the Great 
Collectanea of Yongle (Yongle dadian), 
which contained the three original nanxi 
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play scripts, was discovered in London and 
was brought back to China.5 Those scripts 
are: First Place Scholar Zhang Xie (Zhang 
Xie zhuangyuan), Grandee’s Son Take's 
Wrong Career (Huanmen zidi cuo lishen). 
and Little Butcher Sun (Xiao Suntu). This 
discovery offered the first concrete proof of 
nanxi's existence. First Place Scholar 
Zhang Xie especially verified the long 
tradition of this xigu form (Sun Chongtao 
1992, 107). 

~ As mentioned above, kungu was a 
national theater during the Ming and Qing 
dynasties. At the beginning of the Ming 
dynasty, however, it was only a kind of local 
music, circulated mostly at Kunshan, near 
the modem Shanghai area. In the middle of 
the sixteenth century this kind of soft and 
simple music underwent an important 
reform under the effort of Wei Liangfu (?-?) 
and others, by incorporating the music of 
Yuan zaju and of other sub-genres of 
chuanqi. Immediately after this Lang 
Chenyu(1519?-1591?) wrote a script, 
Washing Gauze (Huan sha ji), for the 
revised kunqu. This play dramatizes a 
popular love story against the background of 
the historical struggles between the 
kingdoms of Wu and Yue, both of which 
were located in what is now modern east 
China. More and more literati participated 
in the creation of kunqu, and so this xiqu 
form became more sophisticated or more in 
line with aristocratic taste. Dominating the 
Chinese stage for nearly 200 years between 
the seventeenth and nineteenth centuries, 
kunqu had a deep influence on most major 
regional forms of xiqu. For instance, Jingju 
inherited a large number of plays, 
performing techniques, musical components, 
and costumes from kungu. 


Jingju or Beijing opera. is the best 
known among the varied regional forms of 
xiqu. The flourishing of numerous local 
forms during the Qing dynasty caused the 
third great period of Chinese xiqu. For 
example, around the middle of the Qing 
dynasty, huiju (literally, "theater of Anhui"), 
one of the principal regional xiqu forms, was 
enthusiastically received in Yangzhou, then 
an important commercial city in east China, 
because most of the merchants in the city 
were originally from the nearby province of 
Anhui near Yangzhou. In 1790, for the 
eightieth birthday of Emperor Qianlong, the 
fourth emperor of the Qing dynasty, the 
merchants in Yangzhou, sent several famous 
troupes of huiju to the capital Beijing. After 
the birthday celebration, these huiju troupes 
remined in Beijing. Later on, troupes of 
hanju (literally, "theater of Han," a regional 
xiqu form) from Hubei province, central 
China, arrived in Beijing too. "Han" was an’ 
old name for Hubei province, and most 
regional xiqu forms that emerged in late 
imperial China were commonly named 
according to their place of origin. In their 
commercial competition, Auiju and hanju 
absorbed artistic elements from one another 
in order to enrich themselves. Finally, a new 
type of xigu form — the product of the 
merging of Auiju and hanju — appeared. It 
was called jingxi or jingju which means "the 
theater in the capital" in Chinese. 

To summarize, Yuan zaju, chuanqi, and 
jingju successively represented the three 
historical periods of xigu. Unlike those of 
the first and second historical periods, 
brilliant theatrical performance rather than 
excellent dramatic literature was the 
distinguishing feature of the third historical 
period. In the discussion of Yuan zaju and 
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chuangi, the two principal forms of the first 
and second historical periods, one must 
consider such masterpieces as The Story of 
the Western Chamber (Xixiang ji) by Wang 


Shifu(?-?), The Peony Pavilion (Mudan ting) - 


by Tang Xianzu (1550-1616) and The Peach 
Blossom Fan (Taohua shan) by Kong 
Shangren (1648-1718). However, when 
discussing jingju, the representative of the 
third historical period of xiqu, what must be 
mentioned are a large number of outstanding 
performers who were distinguishable’ by 
their respective repertories and performing 
schools. These performers ‘include Tan 
Xinpei (1847-1917). Mei Lanfang(1884- 
1961). Zhou Xinfang (1895-1975) and 
others. 


The Characteristics of Xiqu 
Performances 


During its long history, xigu developed 
distinctive characteristics. As its rame 
suggests, xigu or "theater of song" is a 
musical theater, in which vocal music is an 
important medium -uséd to develop 
characters and plots. The solo is usually a 
major feature of xiqu; sometimes the duet, 
the onstage ensemble, and the offstage 
helping chorus are also employed. The 
chorus sings in unison rather than harmony. 
Generally speaking, harmony does not 
appear in Chinese music until the early part 
of the twentieth century (Sang 1989, 263). 
Xiqu -performers in general pay much 


attention to pronunciation and articulation. ` 


They are required not only to present a 
beautiful voice, but also to make their 
utterances understandable to the audience. 
Instrumental accompaniment in xiqu 
usually plays a supporting role to the 


singing. Various kinds of Chinese string 
instruments, bamboo flutes, and percussion 
instruments are employed in an orchestra of 


` xiqu. The principal instrument in each xiqu 


form, for example, the horizontal bamboo 
flute (dizi) in kunqu and the two-stringed 
fiddle Ginghu) in jingju, melodically 
accompanies all songs. An orchestra is 
directed by a sigu who plays both the single- 
skin drum (danpigu) and the clapper (ban). 
Sigu beats the time for performers so that all 
singing, acting, reciting and acrobatic 
fighting are interwoven on the stage with 
percussive punctuation. 

All characters in xigu are divided into 
role categories according to gender, age, and 
personality. The role categories of xiqu 
budded in Chinese theatrical practices before 
the emergence of the earliest mature xiqu 
form, nanxi, and experienced a historical 
development from nanxi to jingju, a 
development too complicated to be 
discussed here. In current xiqu, taking jingju 
or Beijing opera as an example, there are 
four primary role categories: the sheng, dan, 
Jing, and chou. The sheng usually refers to 
positive male characters while the female 
characters are known as dan. The jing refers 
to male characters with "painted face” 
(hualian literally, "flower face").The chou is 
a clown, being recognized by the patch of 
white paint around his eyes and nose. 

Each of the four role categories is 
further subdivided, and is characterized by 
certain vocal and physical conventions. This 
means all performing techniques or skills of 
xigu are closely bound up with a particular 
role category. These specialized performing 
techniques are the medium through which 
xiqu performers create characters on stage. 
Furthermore, because of the specialization 
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of performance techniques, performers of 
xigu are able to perfect the requirements of 
‘their role categories. This enables talented 
performers to enrich the enactment of their 
role categories, bringing out the fullest 
potential of their performances. 

Except in modern plays (xiandai xi), a 
xiqu play usually does not utilize sets on 
Stage. Xiqu performers thus often use 
stylized and conventionalized movements to 
visually create their characters' 
surroundings. A typical example, which 
once surprised Jean Genet, one of the 
representatives of absurdist theater (Pronko 
1967, 64-65) and a large number of Western 
audiences, is that the fighting scene in At the 
Crossroad (Sanchakou). This play presents 
a scene in which a general and a warrior 
fight in the room of an inn at night. On the 
stage, illuminated with a bright light, the 
martial sheng and the martial chou act as 
though they are trying very hard to find each 
other in complete darkness. In their stylized 
and conventionalized movements, the 
audience can sense the darkness and such 
non-existent objects as the door and the 
walls of the room. 

Although traditional xigu utilizes no 
Sets, it does use properties such as table and 
chairs. Sometimes, the table and chairs are 
able to be used as symbols for a bed, a city 
wall, or a mountain. Experienced audiences 
of xigu then use their imagination to 
visualize the scenes in reality. Because of 
such imaginative usages of the stage, a xiqu 
play often frees itself from spatial restraints. 
For instance, the act of walking in a large 
circle connotes traveling a great distance, a 
paddle symbolizes traveling boats on rivers, 
and a horsewhip represents galloping on 
horseback, Thus. a xiqu play is able to 


present events happening in a space that is 
thousands of times larger than a small stage. 

In xigu performances, all elements are 
merged in an artistic totality. A complete 
stage production synthesizes story, music, 
acting, costume, make-up and properties, 
and is usually physically transmitted from 
one person to another to be passed down 
from one generation to the next in a fixed 
non-written form. This may be called a 
physical tradition or a living tradition. 
Generally speaking, such physical or living 
tradition does not exist in Western theater, 
where only the literary texts of plays are 
transmitted to the next generation. New 
directors and performers thus often re-create 
completely different stage interpretations 
from those original literary texts. 

The nature of the songs and dances 
might be the most important contributing 
factor in the physical or living tradition of 
xiqu. Singing and dancing obviously require 
a person to work with a part of his or her 
body. A performer in song and dance theater 
thus inherits the production skills created by 
his or her predecessors through his or her 
body rather than through written form. In 
xiqu, a disciple usually spends years 
imitating the conventions created by his or 
her predecessors. These conventions are 
closely bound up with a particular role 
category in specific productions. On the 
other hand, as long as the performer grasps 
all the conventions of a complete stage 
production through his or her repeated 
imitation, he or she can master this 
production. . 

However, this is not to say that xigu 
performers merely inherit conventions from 
their predecessors without making any 
individual contributions of their own. 
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Innovation and originality occur in xiqu 
practice when a performer reaches his or her 
full maturity of technical skill, after 
repeatedly imitating conventions and 
productions. In fact, xiqu performers 
frequently make great effort to improve 
various facets of their productions; 
otherwise they could not draw audiences. 
Their revisions were inherited by the 
following generation of performers who in 
turn made their own improvements on those 
revised productions. Thus, over the 
generations, these cumulative alterations 
changed the appearance of those original 
productions, 


Xiqu's Recent Past and Uncertgin Future 


In the process of China's modemization, 
in the twentieth century, xiqu, the product of 
traditional Chinese culture, reached a 
turning point. "China's modernization has 
been profoundly influenced by the way in 
which she. came into contact with the West." 
(Fairbank 1961, 106) From the middle of the 
19th to the early 20th century, China or 
zhongguo — the "central kingdom" — was 
consistently defeated by technologically 
more developed Western countries and 
Japan. Therefore, a large number of Chinese 
students were sent to Western countries and 
Japan to learn modern sciences and 
technology. Later on, some of these students 
dominated modem China in many aspects. 

The returning Chinese students 
introduced not only modern sciences and 
technology but also such Western ideas as 
Darwinism and Marxism. This led to the 
New Cultural Movement in the second 
decade ‘of this century, where traditional 
Chinese culture such as Confucianism was 


intensely criticized. Westernized Chinese 
intellectuals at this time also violently 
criticized Chinese xiqu for both its form and 
content and strongly advocated Western 
theater. Their criticisms, however, little 
influenced the xigu practitioners and 
audiences. Most xigu forms were still the 
main entertainment in China, and thus were 
able to progressively adapt themselves to the 
taste of the times. For instance, during the 
same period of the New Cultural Movement, 
jingju or Beijing Opera began to reach its 
second golden age. Numerous excellent 
performers such as Master Mei Lanfang 
appeared, with splendid plays, music, and 
acting that attracted large audiences. 

Under the impact of Western culture, a 
few outstanding artists attempted to reform 
xiqu. Mei Lanfang, for example, created a 
number of “modern costume plays 
(shizhuang xi)," in which plots, characters 
and costumes were all contemporary. 
However, Mei's experiment was not very 
successful because most of the brilliantly 
Stylized and conventionalized performing 
techniques of traditional xigu were so tightly 
bound with traditional life and costumes that 
they could not be directly employed in 
modern costume plays (Mei 1961, 70). Mei 
Lanfang wisely changed his direction: he did 
his best to polish the singing, reciting, and 
dancing in his repertoire, and to absorb 
artistic inspiration from kungu performance. 
He also created a number of new historical 
plays that alluded to contemporary life. As a 
result, his name became a household word in 
China. Additionally, Mei Lanfang visited the 
United States in 1930 and the Soviet Union 
in 1935, becoming the first performer of 
Chinese xiqu to influence Western theater. 
After seeing Mei's performance in Moscow, 
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Brecht, for instance, wrote his important 
essay entitled "Alienation Effects in Chinese 
Acting," in which he developed his theory of 
modern theater (Pronko 1967,56). - 

After the People's Republic of China 
was established in 1949, xigu came under 
the control of the Chinese Communist 
government. The Ministry of Culture led the 
Reform Movement of Xiqu so that plays 
which were against the ideology of the 
Chinese Communist Party (CCP) were 
prohibited. A large number of xigu leading 
performers were ideologically retrained. 
Later on, to enrich the limited xiqu 
repertoire then, hundreds of traditional plays 
were revised according to the Chinese 
Communist point of view, and thousands of 
plays that were in danger of disappearing, 
some oral, some incomplete, some poorly 
written down, were for the first time 
collected and properly recorded. 

Following the CCP’s order, many 
intellectuals participated in the Reform 
Movement of Xiqu. As a result, the social 
Status of xigu was considerably raised. In 
the past, society had looked down on xiqu, 
considering xigu performers as outcasts. 
However, simultaneously, xiqu was being 
reshaped according to imported Western 
theories, the ideology of Marxism and the 
aesthetics of realism. For example, the 
traditional thrust stage surrounded by seating 
on three sides was replaced by the 
proscenium-arch theater, to "purify" the 
Stage, the jian chang (visible stage assistant) 
was abolished, and instead an er dao mu 
‘(inner curtain) was widely utilized. 

In the late 1950's modem plays or 
xiandaixi were introduced as an experiment, 
encouraged by the government for 
ideological and political reasons. Then, 


abruptly in 1964, as a prologue of the 
Cultural Revolution (1966-1976), all 
traditional plays were banned. During the 
early Cultural Revolution, there were 
virtually no performances except those of 
the "model revolutionary plays" or geming 
yangbanxi, modern jingju such as Taking 
Tiger Mountain by Strategy (Zhiqu 
wethushan):and The Red Lantern 
(Hongdeng ji), and Westem style ballets like 
The Red Detachment of Women (Hongse 
niangzijun). After the fall of Lin Biao 
(1907-1971), the vice chairman of CCP and 
the successor-designate of Mao Zedong, 
China's political climate slightly changed so 
that some plays of regional xigu forms could 
appear on stage. These, however, had to 
follow the so-called "creation principles" of 
the "model revolutionary plays". 

Traditional xigu plays did not return to 
public theaters until Deng Xiaoping came to 
power at the end of: 1970s. In 1979, 
traditional plays were comprehensively 
restored and. proved extremely popular. 
Older audience members described watching 
the traditional repertoire as being like 
meeting close friends after a long separation; 
new audiences were drawn to the traditional 
repertoire out of curiosity. The traditional 
repertoire now dominated almost all xiqu 
Stages. The "model revolutionary plays" 
were associated with the political activities 
of Mao's wife, Jiang Qing. With her fall 
from power, these plays disappeared. Only a 
few new modern plays were produced, and 
most of them were presented in competitions 
or festivals supported by the government. 

In the early 1980s, the craze for the 
traditional repertoire disappeared. First lost 
were the young urban audiences, who found, 
it difficult to appreciate the. traditional 
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repertoire as they were unable to understand 
its conventional artistic language. They 
dismissed the traditional plots, themes and 
characters as old-fashioned, and complained 
that the tempo of the traditional repertoire 
was too slow. Most young Chinese now 
refused to watch traditional plays. It seems 
that the extent of the young people's 
education was inversely proportional to their 
interest in xigu. Young intellectuals in cities 
were bored by xiqu while young peasants 
(some of them illiterate, or semiliterate) in 
the countryside still enjoyed attending xigu. 
Through lengthy observation and 
numerous interviews conducted in China 
between 1981 and 1987, I observed that the 
waning of xigu as a whole was a gradual 
process. In the early 1980's, while the 
appeal of jingju and kunqu were dwindling, 
a majority of regional xiqu forms still had a 
large audience. Several years later, 
however, the same problems jingju and 
kunqu had been facing arose for most other 
regional xiqu forms. as well. In the middle 
1980's, only about ten of the more than three 
hundred xiqu forms were still popular. 
Audiences for most xigu forms were mainly 
middle-aged and older, and predominantly 
men. Young people in their teens, twenties, 
and thirties almost never attended. It became 
difficult for xigu Companies to book theaters. 
- At least two factors caused the sudden 
decline of xiqu . First, the growing 
popularity of imported entertainment forms, 
such as disco, rock and roll, and karaoke 
drew audiences away from xiqu. In the 
1980's, the re-opening of China to the West 
introduced many new entertainment forms to 
China, and the spread of these forms was 
helped by the simultaneous rapid develop- 
ment of the electronics industry in China. At 


the beginning of the 80s, tape recorders and 
audio cassettes sprang up everywhere, 
blasting pop music. By. the mid-80s, TV sets 
had also become increasingly popular. In 
1958, when China established her first TV 
network, there were only fifty TV sets 
across the country. But at the end of 1991, 
there were 140 million sets and 509 TV 
stations in China, a 12-fold increase over 
1980. Additionally, a cable TV system has 
appeared in the past few years and is already 
received by more than 10 million Chinese 
households (Zhang Lin 1991, 1). In the 
1990's, karaoke mushroomed in many of 


China's cities as well. Most young Chinese 


today believe that the imported entertain- 
ment forms are fashionable. They would 


‘rather watch a poor performance of pop 


music of dance than see an excellent xiqu 
play, even though the tickets for the former 
cost several times more than the latter. 

A second factor in the decline of xiqu 


‘has been a reduction in government financial 


support for xigu companies. Because of 


‘China's socialist system most xiqu 
, companies were supported by government 


funding for almost thirty years. Economic 
reforms in the 80s led the government to 
institute a new policy, decreasing the 
budgets of xigu companies and finally 


. making these companies financially 


independent. However, as indicated above, 
after the early 1980's xiqu could no longer 
draw popular audiences. As a result, a large 


. number of xigu companies were forced to 


disband. There were 2072 professional xiqu 
companies in 1980 (Zhongguo 1981, 277- 


` 279), but the number was reduced to 1634 in 


1995 (Guojia 1996, 689). Jingju companies 
were among those most frequently 
disbanded. The surviving xigu companies 
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were in general unable to rehearse new plays 
owing to a shortage of funding. To make 
their living, some small companies in small 
cities and towns reluctantly performed for 
religious celebrations in rural areas. 
Ironically, the religious function of xigu thus 
began to reappear in Chinese society as the 
Chinese government released some of its 
control of religious activities. 

Clearly, China's modernization in this 
century has forced xiqu down a tortuous 
road. Most xigu forms have been 
transformed into classical theater, and they 
are unable to adapt to the taste of popular 


Notes: | 


audiences. It is understandable why in 
difficult economic times the Chinese 
government has:cut down its financial 
support for xigu. However, without effective 
protection, soon, the more sophisticated 
forms of xiqu such as kunqu (and perhaps 
jingju as well) might in several decades exist 
only on video tapes. If in the future China at 
last achieves first-world status and more 
Chinese once again are drawn to their 
traditional culture, it may be too late to bring 
kunqu and jingju, the essence of xigu, back 
to the living stage. 
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Geju emerged in this century, blending Chinese and Western forms. At first geju only reflected 
contemporary life; later on, it also expressed traditional subjects like myth, legend, and historical 
stories. 

"Traditional plays (chuantong xi)" and "modern plays (xiandai xi)" are paired concepts in China. 
Chuantong xi indicates that, with a few exceptions, most of xigu plays have existed before the 
establishment of the People's Republic of China. These plays portray myth, legend, and historical 
stories. Xiandai xi means that all plays have modern plots, characters, and costumes, and have 
been created since the 1950's. See "Xiqu's Recent Past and Uncertain Future” of this article for 
more information. 

There are two basic differences between southern and northern tunes, First sounthern music used. 
the pentatonic scale, while northern music employed the heptatonic scale. Second, southern tunes 
were melismatic, and had a slow rhythm, while northern tunes were syllabic, and had a fast tempo. 
Therefore, in general, the southern style was-soft and melodious, the northern strong and forceful. 
In the history of Chinese culture, chuanqi is a very general concept, successively representing 
several kinds of literature or performance genres. In modern scholarship, the concept chuanqi has 
been limited to two forms; the short stories of the classic language during the Tang (618-907) and 
Song (960-1279) dynasties (Tang Song chuangi), and a popular form of xigu during the Ming 
(1368-1644) and Qing (1644-1911) dynasties (Ming Qing chuanqi). In this paper, | the term 
chuanqi is used only to designate the latter. 

Great Collectanea of Yongle is a classified anthology (/eishu), consisting of 22,937 volumes in 
total. This great anthology was compiled under the order of Emperor Chengzu (reigned 1403- 
1425) — the third emperor of the Ming dynasty — and therefore was named according to the title 
of his reign, Yongle. When the compilation of the great anthology was completed in 1408, there 
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was only a single hand-written copy of this book' because it was too. large to be printed. Later on, 
Emperor Shizong (réigned 1522-1566) was afraid that the single copy would easily be damaged, 
and therefore he ordered the second copy of the anthology. . 

The first copy of the great book was destroyed around the fall of the Ming at Some 
volumes of the second copy were lost before the end of the Qing dynasty. In 1900, most volumes 
of the copy were burnt by the Eight-Power Allied Forces — the troops sent to China by America, 
Austria, Britain, France, Germany, Italy, Japan, and Russia. Most of the rest was brought out of 
China by the Eight-Power Allied Forces as well (Wang 1992,1412). 
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‘Tradition and Modernity: China's New Order- 


Ying Zhu 


The Communist Party was produced by ee ‘and for that reason the day will ` 


eae come when it will be be destroyed: 


Introduction 


Chinese culture is neither monolithic nor 
static. Like any culture, it is determined not 
only by tradition but also by the contempo- 
rary economic and political environment. 
Cultures undergo constant (redefinition and 


(re)interpretation in their striving for internal ‘ 


renewal and external recognition. This 
. paper follows the trajectory of China's 
modernization in the 20th century from 
gentry reform to radical revolution to 
socialist reform as a striking case in point. 
The paper begins with terminological and 
paradigmatic clarifications, and proceeds to 
present three major principles of 
Confucianism. I then show how these 
Confucian principles have been reinter- 
preted, and emphasized or de-emphasized, 


during different phases of Chinese’ 


modernization in the 20th century. 


—Mao Zedong 


Terminological Clarifications and 
Paradigmatic Qualifications 


For the sake of focused argument, I use 
‘culture’ to mean the’ customary béliefs, 
social forms, and traits of a racial, religious, 
or social group. Specifically, Chinese 
culture here refers to the set of shared 
attitudes, values, goals, and'practices that 
characterize what we conventionally 
percéive as Chinese. Culture defined ‘as 
such is inherently unstable, an on-going 
process of dynamic (re)interpretation and | 
(re)definition over time and across space. 

= Three aspects of culture are 
foregrounded by this definition: first, 
cultures are distinguished only by variables 
such as customary beliefs, social forms, 
shared attitudes, values, goals and practices. 
It is not meaningful to categorize culture in 
terms of the degree of backwardness or 
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advancement — the old dichotomy between 
tradition and modernity, an equation that is 
both logically flawed and ideologically 
' biased. If tradition refers to an inherited, 
established, or customary pattern of thought, 
action, or behavior, and to a certain 
continuity in social attitudes, customs, and 
institutions, then modernity might be 
conceived of as a particular tradition, 
descended from the European Enlighten- 
ment, that came to celebrate industrial- 
ization, urbanization, bureaucratization, 
democratization, universal education, and 
fast communication. Elements of modemity 
exist in various cultural traditions. From 
tradition to modemity and vice versa are not 
necessarily a matter of objective historical 
progress or regress. Neither should the 
relationship between cultures be so 
conceived. What is at stake is rather the 
foregrounding — at different times and as a 
result of different power dynamics — of 
different elements of tradition as the central 
principles of a culture. This shifting of 
emphasis serves to foster or undermine the 
legitimacy of changing political and 
economic institutins. 
Second, the central principles of a 
culture are themselves ambiguous and 
unstable, subject to constant reinterpretation 
and redefinition by the ever shifting 


economic and political ethos both 


domestically and internationally. The social 
formations that develop in different 
civilizations are not attributable to 'fixed' 
tendencies of a culture. The rise of new 
forms of social orginization and activities 
entails new interpretations of traditional 
beliefs and institutional premises. These 
new interpretations may significantly 
‘transform antecedent tenets and institutions. 


Third, as Eisenstadt (1991) points out, 
cultural beliefs or .visions become 


` constitutive elements of a social order as the 


basic premises of such beliefs and visions 
are transformed into a system of rules that 
address the basic problems of the social 
order. These premises are a distinct and 
crucial analytical aspect of culture. Cultural 
premises are crystallized in codes of social 
order. The transformation of religious and 
cultural beliefs into codes or ethics 
constitutive of the social order is effected 
through the activities of visionaries who are 
themselves transformed into new types of 
autonomous elite. 

In applying the above analytic schema to 
the case of Chinese culture, the premises of 
Chinese tradition, principally Confucian, 
need not always come together as they did in 
the classical Confucian states. In different 
Situations they come together in different 
constellations depending on different 
historical contingencies and political- 
ecological conditions; they may be ‘selected’ 
in different packages. 

~ Before proceeding to what I ‘call the 
three ‘principle orientations’ of Chinese 
culture, I need to add a few provisos. First, 
by “principle orientations' I mean the 
dominant principles of Chinese culture, e.g., 
the politically institutionalized and 
psychologically internalized cosmological 
thought derived for the most part from 


_ official Confucianism. . Other cosmological 


ideas, such as Daoism, do exist and have 
historically challenged Confucian thought 
and institutions. The reign of Confucianism 
as the official national ideology from the 
second century A.D. down to the early 
twentieth century and the late Qing Dynasty, 
however, made. Confucianism the most 
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influential and dominant source of Chinese 
cultural principles (McGreal, 1995, p.3). I 
locate Confucianism's ‘principles’ in both its 
moral-spiritual claims about vertical 
political order and its cosmological claims 
as a holistic-organic schema. More 
specifically, I examine the principle 
Confucian orientations that are extemalized 
as a socio-political system and institutions, 
and internalized as people's psychological 
and behavioral patterns. 

Finally, I'll be addressing the evolution 
of Confucian culture as a record of socio- 
political change, and comparing that 
evolution with Western thought. The 
‘principles’ that I address are: the vertical 
order, fragmented authority, and Ren. They 
are not seen as comprehensive, but only as 
the most important. My emphasis will be on 
their manifestations in contemporary China. 


Three Confucian Principles 
The Vertical Order of Confucian Society 


"Order" signifies a body of rules 
governing human relations. There are 
vertical and horizontal systems of order. 
Confucian order is vertical. In a vertical 
order, all actors are arranged above or below 
one another in a hierarchy comprising a 
larger or smaller number of strata. In such 
an order, rules specify how people should 
deal with one another, or what the rights and 
obligations of each actor are vis-a-vis those 
above or below him. There is no provision 
for regulating the relationships between 
actors moving and interacting on the same 
level, since vertical order assumes that all 
interactions are governed by vertical 
relations. i , 

In a horizontal system of order, relations 


between actors located on different levels of 
the hierarchy are not regulated; it is rather 
thought that this type of relationship is a 
pathological phenomenon that should be 
eradicated. While the Western polities 
combined both systems of order and 
therefore developed complex legal systems 
to regulate horizontal relations, China has 
historically cultivated a strictly vertical 
order. To the Confucian Chinese, the only | 
relationships the require regulation and are 
worthy of regulation are vertical 
relationships. In this hierarchic order, the 
individual must be subservient to the 
requirements of order. 

Within the Confucian system of social 
order, the Daoist concept of individuality 
(spiritually) removed from society and 
especially from vertical order did co-exist as 
a horizontal-oriented discursion. Asked how 
catastrophe and disorder had come into the 
world, the Daoist philosopher Zhuangzi 
explained that all things had been given 
names and described by terms. In this way, 
he said, it had become possible to 
distinguish between what is mine and what 
is yours; personal property had been created, 
facilitating theft; laws had been created, 
facilitating crime; people had begun to try to 
become saints, thus giving rise to the 
concept of sin; and finally, attempts had 
been made to do good and create order, 
giving rise to evil and disorder. While 
advocating psychic withdrawal from the 
Confucian order, however, Zhuangzi did not 
call for doing away with Confucian society. 


In contrast, in the West efforts were made to 


institutionalize a horizontal order in which 
each person as an individual could interact 
with others in a well-regulated manner. 
Neither Confucuius nor Zhuangzi ever 
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envisioned such a horizontally structured 
polity. . 

Not. surprisingly, Daoism gained wider 
public acclaim during times when, the 
vertical order collapsed, and the individual 
was thrown. back upon himself. 
possibility of a system of representative 
government in which people are assumed to 
have individual interests and are expected to 
form parties and alliances around those self- 


` interests did not.emerge in China until the . 


early 20th..century. That it did not, is 
directly linked. to the Confucian belief in 
individuals' moral and economic autonomy, 
from which Confucian. government derives 
its method of goverming as a ae 
authority., 


Fragmented Authority 


_ Sun Yat-sẹn's phrase ‘a heap of loose 
sand’ depicts traditional Confucian society 
as a de-centralized one that emphasized 
individual moral autonomy. In traditional 
China, the peasant was economically self- 
sufficient and the clan to which he belonged 
' was politically autonomous. Ideological 
pronouncements from the center were 
commonly accepted at a rhetorical level but 
ignored in practice. The central goverment 
asked little of local authorities beyond taxes 
and ritual acknowledgements of its impérial 
supremacy, Hence, traditional China was 
comparatively less totalitarian than Mao's 
China. During Mao's era, the central 
"government extended its bureaucratic reach 
and its direct control over people's lives to 
unprecedented Jengths, much farther than 
other states in the transition from monarchy 
to nation-state. In this way Mao's China 
commanded the individual's absolute loyalty 
to the state and the. Communist Party 


The 


‘his Own moral example. 


(leader). At the same time, the economic 
system quickly moved toward collectiviza- 
tion of land, state-ownership of the means of 
production, and a centrally planned 
economy. 
l Confucianism's fragmented authority, 

however, finds new echoes in contemporary 
China. The current Chinese state can be 
totalitarian in exercising its military control, 
as in the case of the Tainanmen tragedy, yet 
it has devolved much of its former central 
management authority to the regional and 
local level. ‘The current looseness of the 
vertical network, which is supposed to 
integrate the entire political system, gives 
new salience to the old Chinese proverb, ‘the 
sky is high and the emperor is distant.’ 

Indeed, while hierarchically stratified, 
Chinese society has always been enormously 
fluid, allowing information, ideas, values, 
and goods to flow incessantly from one 
stratum to another, even during Mao's 
Cultural Revolution. More recent surveys in 
China indicate that the government's role in 
the daily lives of ordinary people is not at al) 
prominent (Tu, 1994). - ` 

The Communist Party's conviction that 
the central government must play a 
maximum role in people's lives can be 


traced back to the Confucian idea .that 


goverment assumes full responsibility for 
the people's’ well-being. -According to 
Confucianism, a morally responsible sage- 
king does not govern through law. . Instead, 
a good ruler governs by moral principles and 
Echoing the 
Confucian idea; Mao located safeguards 
against the abuse of political power not in 
political institutions; but in personal 
vigilance against slippage and in the-moral 
commitment of political leaders. 
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- Ren 


. Closely related to the choice of sage 
leadership and moral personality over 
political and legal institutions is the 
Confucian concept of Ren, or (loosely 
translated) humanity. Ren considers human 
nature to be. essentially benevolent, and 
supposes that the ruler can govern according 
to his generous spirit: and moral mission. 
The trust that the leader earns is derived 
from his foresight, trustworthiness, 
endurance, and human care. -The 
Communist regime has carried forward this 
preference for a community of trust rather 
than adversarial political and legal systems. 
No surprise, then, that Western style legal 
practice has not played a key role in civil 
disputes in contemporary China (Krieger & 
Trauzettel, 1991: p.37). l 

Ren is said to be realized only through 
one's interaction with a complex social 
organization ranging from family to'com- 
munity and beyond. In such interactions, 
respect for differences is stressed. Ren 
recognizes that what we cherish as the best 
way to live our lives may not be applicable 
to the concrete situation of our neighbor. 
Primordial ties, as culturally specific and 
historically ‘contextualized ways of 


fashioning the human community, stand - 


against the assumption that modernization 
leads to homogenization. On the contrary, 
Confucianism's inclusive sense of 
community based on the communal critical 
self-consciousness of reflective. minds 
celebrates cultural diversity. As stated in 
Analects (6:28), "in. order to establish 
myself, I must help others to establish 
themselves; in order to enlarge myself, I 
must help others to enlarge themselves." 


Thus, respecting difference and encouraging 
a plurality of forms of life is a moral ideal of 
Confucianism. 

Related to Ren, guanxi, or personal 
bonds, as opposed to.the contractual 
relations and agreements of Westem style 
capitalist practice, are the basis for sharing 
information, generating capital, and 
maintaining stability in business 
transactions. On the road to privatization, 
the current. Chinese authorities thus attempts 
to rely on the tradition of personal bonds in 
its call for support from all sides to ensure a 
smooth transition. ; 

Historically, Confucian tradition has 
been reinterpreted many times for various: 
political purposes. As a young political 
reformer Kang -You-wei wrote a treatise on 
‘Confucius as a Reformer’ in the late 19th 
century. . Only. a few. decades later, the 
young communist Kuo Mojo wrote another 
treatise on ‘Confucius as a Revolutionary. 
Chinese intellectuals and politicians have 
frequently ‘manipulated Confucianism, 
whether valorizing or attacking it, to validate 
their own political legitimacy. 


From Reform to Revolution and. 
back to Reform 


- Mao Zedong once characterized the 
intellectual climate of China during the first 
half of the century as a ‘search for truth from 
the West’ (Tu, 1993: p.133). A profound 
sense of crisis over national survival after 
the Opium Wars and the suppression of the 
Taiping Rebellion (1850-1864) was 
responsible for setting this search off. Led 
by Chinese elites such as Zeng Guofan, Li 
Hongzhang, and Zhang Zhidong, China's 


3 first modernization movement, the Self- 
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Strengthening Movement, aimed at imitating 
Western armament and technology. The 
Movement focused entirely on ‘the 
technology that made possible the European 


nations’ aggressive, armed expansionism. 


Western style economic and ‘political 
‘institutions, educational and social theories, 
arts, philosophy, and religion were’ ignored. 


The Movement sought to learn the superior | 


technology of the barbarians in order to 
control the barbarians. The defeat of the 
Qing Dynasty by Japan in the Sino-Japanese 
War of 1895 ended the Self-Strengthening 
Movement and revealed the inadequacy of a 
limited and superficial modernization: 

The Hundred Days Reform in 1898 
pushed modemization/Westemization a step 
further. Led by Kang Youwei and Liang 
Chichao, the movement set out to reform the 
Chinese political, legal, and ‘educational 
systems. It called for institutional reform to 
engage -China's vast pool of unused ‘elite 
talent in practical affairs as.a.step toward 

. improving the workings of the imperial 
bureaucracy: It appropriated the’ Confucian 
notion of decentralized benevolent self-rule 
to promote the interests of an interconnected 
regional elite. This second reform effort 
lasted only 103 days, before being crushed 
in a palace power struggle. 


Japan's military victory over Russia in _ 


1905 demonstrated the success of the Meiji 
Reformation that had ‘converted ‘Japan's 
formerly: Confucian polity into a- semi- 
Westemized constitutional monarchy in the 
1890s. Just as the Qing government was 
ready to make its own reforms toward 
constitutional monarchy, Dr. Sun Yat-sen 
was striving ‘to overthrow the-Qing Dynasty 
altogether ahd to establish a republic. Both 
the constitutionalist reformers arid Sun's 


revolutionaries were looking for a more 
thorough re-structuring of the Chinese 
political system after Western models. 
Although advocating. different degrees of 
Westernization, neither reformers nor 
revolutionaries suggested total abandonment 
of the Confucian tradition. Hu Shi, a 
renowned literary figure, held that it was 
Confucianism's hoariness, not its 
Chineseness, that was accountable for the 
marginalization of Chinese culture in the 
modern world.(Tu, 1993, p. 141): Hence, 
the: early: reformers and ‘revolutionaries 
searched for a modern Confucian polity and 
a new interpretation:of Confucianism. 

Although the revolutionaries could 
claim success upon the Qing Dynasty's 
collapse in 1912,. the gains-.were not 
enduring, as the ‘Chinese state fell into a 
prolonged crisis. Meanwhile, a new 
movement with the most radical attitudes yet 
appeared on the.scene. The May Fourth 
Movement advocated.a total rupture with, the 
Confucian tradition. Beginning in 1917 as a 
literary movement that advocated the 
replacement of: written. Chinese with a 
latinized script,.May Fourth soon.extended 
beyond the literary. arena to become a 
political movement. From this time on, 
whether ‘criticizing. Confucian tradition or 
advocating changes, Chinese intellectuals 
almost -invariably invoked Western ideas, 
values, or institutions in their arguments. 
The total demolition of tradition as‘a 
precondition for. the building of a new 
socicty was the central tenet of May-Fourth's 
iconoclastic antitraditionalism.. 

- May: Fourth -intellectuals and college 
students 'marched..in the streets of Beijing 
calling for political and cultural revolution. 
The May Fourth Movement.was anxious:to 
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throw away Confucian tradition and eager to 
grasp any prescription from the West. It was 
Marxism-Leninism, however, that 
eventually took the place of Confucianism 
as the new orthodoxy among many May 
Fourth revolutionaries. 

The communist faction of the May 
Fourth Movement rejected the late Qing 
gentry reformists' idea of local and regional 
elite self-rule by pointing out that elite rule 
had often resulted in power abuse. They 
concluded that only the seizure of the organs 
of government and the law in order to 
vanquish the oppressive bourgeoisie could 
bring an end to Confucian style sage-king 
rule. The rejection of gentry reformism was 
moralistic, and Leninism's strong state 
catered to the suspicion of elite betrayal and 
deceit duting the time. The May Fourth 
communists’ wholesale embrace of 
Marxism-Leninism does not mean, however, 
that they saw the state as their magic wand. 
Instead it signals their revolutionary 
exaltation of 'the people,’ conferring on the 
common populace a glorified image that 
brought together two concepts: that of 
collectivity, which in its unity has a peculiar 
type of irresistible force, and secondly, the 
hero who rises up and challenges evil. 


Nationalism became a kind of salvation — 


— calling forth a cultural force and a 'soul' 
that would give life to a new political unity. 
This soul had its origins in the people. Mao 
spent a lifetime figuring out ways to forestall 
what he saw as potential blights on this 
popular soul — bureaucratic arrogance, and 
corruption. Mao and the Communists 
believed that, properly used, the instruments 
of the state were ideal to pursue the mission 
of modernizing China. While Chiang Kai- 
shek's Nationalists, driven by necessity to 


adjust to the status quo of warlordism, 
appealed to Confucian values such as filial 
piety and loyalty for legitimacy, the 
Communists, in their quest for ideological 
consensus, emerged as the most vocal 
articulators of China's reform and 
revolution. Informed by the Marxist vision 
of Communist liberation and the Leninist 
critique of imperialism, their approach was a 
paradoxical mixture of iconoclasm and 
nationalism. It appealed to both the 
modernist and nationalist sentiments of the 
time. | . 

The goal of modernization via 
Westernization remained after the 
establishment of the People's Republic of 
China, only it was once again confined to 
technology, recalling the Self-Strengthening 
Movement of the late Qing Dynasty. The 
modemization of the political system was 
understood as the establishment of the 
People's Republic based on a Soviet model. 

‘As noted by Kirsch & Mackscheidt 
(Krieger & Trauzetiel, 1991: pp.343-5), - 
Marxism became the symbol of the new 
regime after 1949 because it was both 
sufficciently Confucian and sufficiently 
revolutionary. First, both Confucianism and 
Marxism assume that all things are subject 
to inherent laws and it is our obligation to 
will what must happen. While the 
Confucian concept of order is essentially 
static, the Marxist concept is dynamic and 
offered a way of linking dynamism with a 
legislative structure that was supra- 
individual. Second, both Confucianism and 
Marxism derive their legitimacy from 
classical orthodoxies, one from the traditions 
and customs of the ancestors and the other 
from the labor movement. Both tend to 
moralize, and they share a belief that rulers 
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should be moral.and should set a moral 
example. Third, both Confucianism anid 
Marxism believe that the government should 
assume responsibility for.the well-being of 
its people. Lastly, both Confucianism and 
Marxism, or at least the particular Chinese 
form of Marxism-Leninism, lay stress on the 
significance of vertical order. The objective 
of Marxist order as fleshed out by Mao was 
to.establish a. society which is egalitarian in 
so far as feudal privileges | have been 
_ dispensed with, ‘but which still retains a very 
rigid vertical structure in which everyone is 
graded by his proletarian awareness and his 
revolutionary energy, a society in which 
authority and concem flow from top to 
bottom, while obedience and loyalty, flow 
from bottom to top. 

_ Modernization for China from the 1949 
revolution on meant economic development 
aided by Westem technology. In 1957, Mao 
called for building ‘China into a socialist 
country with modem industry, agriculture, 
science and culture’ as ‘the road to China's 
industrialization.' (Krieger & Trauzettle, 
1991: p.219) The Great Leap Forward 
campaign of 1958 showed. Mao's impatience 


and eagerness for economic success on the 


road to China's modemization. The Cultural 
Revolution was a new, attempt by Mao to 


make a complete break from Confucian . 


cultural tradition and its lingering impact on 
Chinese mentality, perceived by him as a 
roadblock to.modemization. The death of 
Mao and the purge of the Gang of Four 
witnessed. the coming, of a prolonged 
modernization movement, the Four 
Modernizations. Yet the modernization of 
agriculture, industry, defense, science and 
technology remains exclusively economic 
and technological. 


China's siadefaization and selective 
Westemnization i is linked directly to Chinese 
intellectuals’ perception of China's. 
marginalization i in the moder world as well 
as the marginalization of intellectuals in 
Chinese society (Tu, 1994: p. 146). Daunted 
by the might of Western civilization, and 
feeling an imperative to validate Chinese 
civilization, a group of Chinese historians in 
the: first decade of the twentieth century 
actually adopted the French scholar Terrien 
de LaCouperie's absurd theory of the 
Western origin of the Chinese race (Tu, 
1994: p.140). They took Western values as 
universal values and insisted on their genesis 
in early historical China. By invoking the 
theory of the Western origin of the Chinese 
race, they insisted on the central place of 
Chinese history in world history. If the 
Chinese race was of Western origin, then 
China would be. seen as being in the very 
center of the Western-dominated modem 
world, not on the periphery. 

The decline of the social position of the 
Shi (scholar) since the sixteenth century 
reached a turning point in 1905. with the 
replacement of the state examination system 
by a modern school system. The Shi were 
an integral part of the ruling apparatus iù 
imperial China up to that time. The 
transformation of Shi into modern 
intellectuals- resulted in the marginalization 
of their political power. Coupled with the 
marginalization of the Middle Kingdom, 
many frustrated May Fourth intellectuals 
tumed to the formation of political parties as 
united fronts for active engagement in social 
change. In this regard, China's moderniza- 
tion is as much the result of internal 
institutional restructuring and political 
power struggles as it is a response to 


| 
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external pressures. What attracted the eye of 
many in the non-Western world to the 
powerful nation-states of the West was their 
unprecedented growth in wealth and. power. 
China's modernization. through Western 
science and technology coupled to a 
totalitarian political system was/is aimed at 
competing with the West. The.competition 
has focused special attention on the power of 
nationalism as an organizing and mobilizing 
force. 


that an alternative 'way' might be discovered 
or invented, inconceivable from the 
establishment of Confucianism as-an official 
ideology until the late 19th century, emerged 
and became popular in China during and. 
after the -May Fourth Movement. -. The 
radicalization of the Chinese intellectual that 
occurred at the tum of the century and lasted 
until the end of the Cultural. Revolution 
made a strategic move from reformation to 
revolution. 


self-criticism . over Ren, extremism over 
middle balance; etc. resulted in disaster. 


The death of Mao witnessed the formation: 


of a renewed rhetoric of reform, and 
rejection of the revolutionary ideology 
characteristic of Chinese political culture for 
most of the 20th century. In this. sense, 
China's current reform-minded intellectuals 
and politicians are not very dissimilar to 
‘their English counterparts in.London during 


the Restoration (Tu, 1994: p.126). The- 


. English reformers did not agitate merely to 
tear things down, but also to restore to the 
community a customary order that the 
authorities themselves had allowed. to come 
undone. Lately, modemization, patriotism 


Cultural traditions dicted ‘constant 
interpretation and reinterpretation.. The idea | 


' Fucianism in traditional China. 
- cianism is transmitted not by a formal course 


Mao's advocacy of class: 
Struggle over harmony, harsh criticism and. . 


and reform evoke deeply rooted Confucian 
ideas of pragmatism, realism, and 
gradualism. Reform now recognizes the 
constraints of embedded conditions and 
strives for a dialogue between the old and 
the new. The unbridled romantic assertion 
about the fundamental restructuring: of 


Chinese society through violent and 
" continuous class struggle is no longer 


cherished. even by the leftists (Tu, 1994: 
p.XV)D. ‘It is in this sense that the Confucian 
tradition i ‘is once again foregrounded. Tacit 
consent is given to what Weggle terms 
‘meta-Confucianism' (Krieger & Trauzettel, 
1991: p.407) practiced by ordinary people as 
a spontaneous lifestyle. 

, There never was. a standard Con- 
Confu- 


of study but- in the form of everyday 
behavioral: orientations: toward seniority, 
avoidance of conflict, and hierarchy 
preservation. Values and their preservation 


_ are subject, to` slow change and this process 


of change is extremely cautious and sluggish 
in post-Mao China, where traditional ideas, 
interrupted for decades,.are advocated anew’ 
by contemporary intellectuals as guidance 


: for a smooth economic and possibly political 


transformation. Civil society, with both a 
substantial middle class and a growing. 
public sphere willing .to. challenge - the 
authority of the political center, is slowly 
emerging in China. .Meta-Confucianism can 
be regarded as China's indigenous answer to 
the danger of disorder. It is in reality a store 
of traditional thinking and custom that still 


plays a big role in today's China, despite 


having been remodeled many times and 
rebuilt with a great many additions. In sum, 
contemporary Chinese society is both 
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traditional and modern, and so it will 
remain, even as it continues.to change in 
response‘to internal political and economic. 
restructuring and the external pressures of 
globalization. : 


Conclusions 
The premises of Chinese tradition, 


principally Confucian, need not always 
come together as they did in the classical: 


Confucian states. In different situations.they’ 
may come together in. different’ constel-: 


lations, depending on different historical 
contingencies’ and political-ecological 
conditions; they may be ‘selected’ in 
different packages. The same applies to the 
institutional implications of such premises. 
Despite their persuasiveness and persistence, 
the principle Confucian orientations. do not 
give rise to a static, integrated, and closed 
system. They produce not perfect harmony 
but ongoing problematics. 
resolved once and for all in China, even after 
` ‘official Confucianism’ had presumably won 
a clear ascendancy on the high cultural level. 
The rise of new forms of social organization 
and activities entailed new interpretations of 


many’ of the traditional ‘beliefs and. 


institutional premises. These new 
interpretations greatly transformed many of 
the antecedent basic tenets and institutions. 
of Chinese. civilization. =. Today's 
foregrounding of Confucian values can be 
understood as contemporary Chinese 
intellectuals’ strategic maneuver to ensure a 
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Short History.of Huixiantang (44) 


Roku Sakuma 


Most historical sites are associated with 
a great personality. Others are related to 
wars or political events: Also, there are 
religious establishments and museums that 
are not bound to the site.. Exceptions stand 
out. Not related to one person, not marking 
an historical date, with-no blood and bones 
buried under it, Huixiantang reminds the 
visitor of a peaceful period of literary, poetic 
and idyllic enjoyment,-a scenic spot that still 
beckons, and a lifestyle that is no more. For 
nearly a century, Huixiantang was more than 
a top restaurant in Peking (Beijing). It was a 
storied haunt of poets, aristocrats, business 
tycoons and the social lions in the late Qing 
dynasty and early decades of the Republic of 
China. 

Now, a spokesperson for the Beijing 
City Planning Bureau said in 1990 that the 
Bureau considers "Huixiantang the only 
Qing dynasty restaurant buildings remaining 
intact today. It is rated a cultural relic of 
Beijing worthy of preservation. Restoration 
of the original architecture is moder 
consideration and planning.” 

Located at House No. 18-19 (old House 
No. 14) of the Qianhai Beiheyan in the 
Westem City District, Huixiantang fronts 


Lake Shicha, facing, across the water, the 


White Tower in the North Sea Park. 
Flanked by dams planted with long rows of 
willow trees, Huixiantang enjoys 
unparalleled scenic beauty. Its grounds 
measures 5.9 mu,.and built-up area comes to 
3,888 square meters.! 

House No. 18 retains its original layout 
and structure. Its built-up area, now 
measuring 1,669.8 sq. m. (originally 2,028 
sq. m.), contains 73 rooms. From the 
outside one sees a two-story frame house of 
ceramic tile roof, its facade facing south and 
its style influenced by Westem architecture. 
Wood columns are decorated with elaborate 
carvings. And beams bear many paintings. 
Good material and craftsmanship are seen in 
the mason work, such as the meticulously 
matched polished bricks. Pancramic glass 
windows, fronting main street behind iron 
railings, exude an atmosphere of the grand 
mansion of old. After entering the gate, one 
takes the verandah to reach the East Wing 
and the West Wing. The West Wing is a 
siheyuan (W£ houses arranged along 
four sides of a square center yard) whose 
northern side has five rooms. The East 
Wing consists of a two-story house of six 
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rooms on the northern side, a row of seven 
rooms on the southern side, plus a five-room 
sanheyuan (= 4&6 ) to the east. 

House No. 19, as it stands now, has two 
independent four-story buildings. The south 
building has eight complete units, occupying 
a total area of 698 sq. m. The north building 
has 16 units on a built-up area of 1,269 sq. 
m. To their east and west are many one- 
story buildings with a total of 13 rooms and 
254 sq. m. of floor space. Total built-up 
area comes to 2,219 sq. m.? 

There was originally a yard linking up 
houses No. 19 and 18. No. 19 used to be the 
garden part of the complex, boasting of a 
stage, two pavilions and a northern annex of 
two rows of buildings. Built-up area was 
originally 1,414 sq.m. The old gardens and 
buildings were torn down by the Beijing 
Garrison District Administration.in 1952 
and 1984 to make room for new buildings 
that were later erected. Regrettably, not a 
trace of the old buildings is left standing. 

In its heyday, the grandiose style of 
Huixiantang placed it head and shoulders 
above the others among the "Eight Greats” 
of Beijing restaurants of. that .period.? 
Sitting inside the restaurant, a guest could 
look north to catch a glimpse of the Drum 
Tower. To the south, he would see the 
Qiong Island and the White Tower. 
Especially unforgettable were the views of 
large areas of low-lying lotus flowers under 
green willow trees towering above them. 
One could easily sink into a reverie while 
sitting down with arms leaning on the 
window sill in the last days of summer and 
the beginning of autumn. 

The birth of Huixiantang may be traced 
back to the early Guangxu reign in Qing 
dynasty. In the very beginning, it was the 


in the Li-Bu 


private residence of Binru W , a shilang 
(Ministry of Rites and 
Education).. As his family fortunes declined, 
the houses were rented out. The literati of 
the time liked the place with gardens and 
used them for their poem recital sessions, 
taking full advantage of the beautiful 
background of the water lilies. Many gave 
the place the name Huixian Villa. The quiet 
idyllic site with a poetic name grew to be a 
gathering place for ranking officials, poets, 
as well as other lions of the society. If it 
were today, the place would be described as 
an exclusive club house. There, poem 
recitals, discussion and exchanges over art, 
particularly brush painting and calligraphy, 
were held. 

From the entrance to the v various public 
halls in the house all the horizontal tablets 
and counterpoint-couplets were handwritten 
by princes, junwang, beile (BKE; Ai) both 
aristocratic titles) and the top names among 
the hanlin. Grand Mentor (K{@ taifu) Lu 
Run-xiang HY , popularly known as the- 
"Zhuangyuan ( 4R7¢ top winner in the final 
Stage of civil service examinations) - Prime 
Minister" organized the "Lotus Club" for 
poets. There were several gilded plaques 
bearing the Chinese name Lotus Club in 
three large characters, placed outside and 
inside the house. 

Around the 18th year of Guanes reign 
(1890) Huixian Villa was sold to a restaurant 
chef from Shandong province who gradually 
built the place into a big restaurant whose 
name Huixiantang has remained unchanged 
down to this day. The pavilions of 
Huixiantang were surrounded on three sides 
by the lake. Throughout the summer season, 
it was the most popular hangout of the high 
and- mighty, the celebrities and the most 
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sought-after personalities of Beijing. There, 
they recited poetry, played games, wined 
and dined and made merry. Huixiantang 
cuisine was originally of Shandong flavor. 
As time went on; some adaptive changes 
were made. But, like other similar 
establishments, Huixiantang could only 
characterize its cooking as nondescript. 
Though the ingredients used were the costly 
"delicacies from the mountains and from the 
ocean,” the: worth of the banquet rested 
mostly on the atmosphere, the appointments 
of the dining hall, the pomposity of the 
service, and the scenic beauty of the venue, 
instead of the cuisine itself. 

The heyday of Huixiantang ‘stretched 
from the last years of the Guangxu reign to 
the late 1920s (1908 - 1930). Besides the 
scenic -beauty and the architecture of the 
buildings, another special reason that the 
place attracted a large clientele was the 
location. It was in the neighborhood of the 
residences of many princes. To the west 
was the residence of Prince Gong. To the 
northwest was the residence of Prince Chun, 
better known as the Northern Mansions 
where the last emperor of Qing dynasty, 
Puyi 788%, was born. . The royalties and 
blue-blooded were the most welcomed 
frequenters here: At the time of the Xinhai 
Revolution of 1911, Prince Chun called 
several crisis conferences right here to 
discuss "the most vital questions of the state 
and the suppression of the rebellion.” After 
his dethronement, Puyi, for the purpose of 
building some kind of rapport with the new 
power holders, had his home affairs 
ministers such as Shaoying ki% and Shixu 
HEX host lavish banquets at Huixiantang for 
the new President of the Republic, for Xu 
Shi-chang ##{#& and others. Top officials 


‘of the Beiyang government such as Xiong 
Xi-ling REAR , Jin Yun-peng #73258 , Zhu 
Qi-gian 485, Xu Shu-zheng #6437, were 

also habitués of the place. So did the best 
known literati of the time, such as Liang Qi- 
chao %4, Wang Guo-wei ENH, Qian 

Xuan-tong #%[Al, and Shen Yin-mo WFR 
also left their footprints there. 

Naturally, the Xinhai Revolution of 
1911 made a difference. New politicians of 
the republic replaced officials of the Manchu 
Court as customers of Huixiantang. Lake 
Shicha was renamed Market of the Lilies, or 
the Temporary Market. Every year, starting 
from the Dragon Boat Festival (fifth day of 
the fifth moon on the lunar calendar) and 
concluding at the Zhongyuan Festival (on 
the 15th of the seventh moon on the lunar 
calendar), tea booths, wine shops, 
restaurants and food stands mushroomed on 
the passage ways between the Front Lake 
and the Rear Lake. Before and after the 
Fourth of May Movement broke out in 1919, 
many a progressive professor and other 
illustrious activists gathered in Huixiantang 
to discuss and debate over all themes under 
the New Cultural Movement. In his‘diaries 
of 1912, Lu Xun #34 recorded three visits 
to Huixiantang in the summer and autumn 
days of that year. So did Hu Shi HAÑ 
mention Huixiantang many times in his 
diaries of that period. Shen-Yin-mo, the 
well-known writer-calligrapher, who lived in 
Huguosi nearby particularly liked to come to 
Huixiantang. In one of his poems, Shen 
wrote: "At the Huixiantang, one sits 
leisurely, recites poems with abandon, and 
sets relaxed sight far away. Low-lying 
water lilies under towering willows. The 
soothing breeze becomes more frequent as 
the day wanes. Platefuls of ice and small 
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drinks. Shouldn't the past be remembered 
when you and I meet here again? Days and 
years flow past like a stream. Are we, the 
idle, keeping ourselves busily engaged?" 
That was exactly the atmosphere of 
Huixiantang. Beijing opera masters such as 
Wang Yao-qing Ef, Yang Xiao-lou 
#/|¥B, Mei Lan-fang #§f#3fand Yu Shu- 
yan RA also played their favorite parts on 
the stage in Huixiantang. Mei, recorded in 
his Forty Years on the Stage, how, in 1936, 
one of his performances here was disrupted 
halfway through the act. 

What was the social background of the 
birth of Huixiantang? What conditions bred 
a restaurant-club of the Huixiantang type? 
During the Guangxu reign, among some 
ranking; officials and celebrities, the idea of 
"viewihg the water lilies" and “drinking tea 
and, énjoying the lake" gained popularity. 
With their support-and blessings, the tea 
booths and stages for plays and Chinese 
operas sprang up and multiplied. These 
small businesses were mostly visited by the 
common folk. The social elite themselves 
needed classy restaurants and clubs befitting 
their own status. In the eighth year of the 
Guangxu reign, the Qinghe restaurant 
outside the city gate of Di-anmen (Gate of 
Earthly Peace) reopened under new 
ownership. It had one pavilion fronting the 
northern pond of the Front Lake. When the 
guest opened windows facing north, he 
could look out on the flowers in the pond, 
and the willows dancing in the breeze. The 
restaurant then became a favorite of officials 
and the rich. There, banquets were given. 
The guests, while eating, enjoyed the sight 
of the water lilies. But restaurant Qinghe 
was not spacious enough. The aristocrats, 
high officials and their family members 


were fighting for reservations with the 
scholars and men of letters who would like 
to hold poetry recitals. To meet the demand, 
along the northern beaches of the Front 
Lake, the Huixian Villa was born. As 
mentioned above, it later became 
Huixiantang. 

Old-time Beijing had so many 
restaurants that it was impossible to keep 
count of those that were going out of 
business at any given time, or the new ones 
that were springing up to take their places. 
The most celebrated ones were themselves 


part of Beijing history. They witnessed and 


were closely linked with the political, social 
and cultural developments and personalities 
of the time. For them, indeed, much water 
has passed under the bridge. 

In those days, Beijing restaurants 
bearing names ending in “tang” were mostly 
large establishments of considerable depth, 
that is two to three courtyards in a row. 
They were roomy enough for big wedding 
feasts or similar occasions, accommodating 
large numbers of diners. Most of them had a 
stage for Chinese opera performances on 
these occasions. Small groups or single 
customers were only small fry to them. 
Besides Huixiantang, others of this group 
included Fushoutang of Jinyu (Gold Fish) 
Hutong, Tongxintang of Qudeng (Fetch the 
Lamp) Hutong, Juxiantang of Xidan, 
Tianfutang of Roushi (Meat Market) 
Hutong, and Qinghetang in Di-anmen. 
Mostly, high officials and rich merchants 
frequented them. However, celebrities and 
literati also often came for the cultural and 
poetic gatherings, which were often related 
to or traced back. to momentous 
developments or interesting anecdotes in 
China's political and literary history of the 
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period. As a popular saying goes: "More 
than half of their spring dishes are rated 
collector's items; their wine cups and the 
poems written on the wall have a place in 
historical records." 

For Huixiantang, the busiest seasons of 
the year were summer and autumn. That 
was due to the blossoming of water lilies in 
the lake during these months. Visitors to the 
market watched outdoor theater, vaudeville, 
and sat through the single-string instrument 
music (danxuan) and the ‘story-telling 
session set to percussive music (dagu shu). 
Afterwards, the laborers and common folks 
would treat themselves to a bowl of chilled 
rice noodles or a cup of sour-plum beverage 
at or near the Water Lilies Market, and then 
hurry home. The well-off crowd came to 
Huixiantang for a rest and tea, or a few cups 
of wine when a number of friends gathered. 
Inside, Huixiantang was always teeming 
with guests, whose carriages milled in front 
of the gate. Getting ready for the season, the 
owner would hire extra cooks and add new 
attractions on the menu. Fish, lotus seeds 
and roots from the lake, as fresh as they 
could be, were Huixiantang's specialty. 
"Ice-bowl" — containing chestnuts, lotus 
seeds and roots, water caltrops, etc. all 
freshly picked and plucked — was heavenly. 
Lotus seed porridge also earned its deserved 
fame here. Such delicacies formed part of 
the legend of Huixiantang. 

As times changed and fortunes changed 
hands, Huixiantang was bought by Zhang 
Zhi-dong #-Zilin a year between the 
downfall of Qing dynasty and the 
burgeoning of the Republic. Zhang (also 
spelled Chang), was widely known as one of 
the top Qing officials, leading the campaign 
to "learn from West" particularly in building 


strong ships and best artillery. By the end of 
the 1930s, neither the debilitating domestic 
political climate, nor the recessionary 
economic trends was conducive to good 
business. As Japan invaded: China and 
gradually escalated the conflict, the 
restaurant began an irreversible decline. 
Hand-to-mouth existénce lasted a few years 
until complete business failure befell the 
storied restaurant just before the end of the 
Sino-Japanese War. Afterwards, the 
"Enemy Property Settlement Bureau for 
Peiping-Tientsin Area" of the Nationalist 
Government took over control of the estates 
of Huixiantang. j 

The Fujen Alumni Association in 
Peiping was founded in 1933. In the year of 
1946, the Association launched a campaign 
which raised Fapi$ 159,785,000 (the 
national currency of that time). With this 
amount, it bought the Huixiantang property 
of 4.15 mu of land and on it, the houses of 
112 rooms. The Association, having made 
some use of the place by holding alumni 
activities there, ceased to function after the 
communist take-over of the city. Then, the 
Huixiantang property was registered under 
the name of Fujen University. In 1952, 
Fujen University’ was merged with the 
Peking Normal University and the 
Huixiantang estates was jointly occupied by 
the Beijing Garrison Command, the China 
Conservatory and Beijing Normal 
University. In 1984, the Fujen Alumni 
Association was reactivated. The 
membership unanimously called for the 
restoration of its rights over Huixiantang. In 
1989 the Land and Housing Bureau of The 
West District of Beijing City reaffirmed and 
certified that the Huixiantang estate 
belonged to the Fujen Alumni Association. 
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Notes: 


1 


In 1947 when the real estate of Huixiantang was purchased, total land area was 4.15 mu, built-up 
area came to 3,443 sq. meters. (House No. 18 — 2,029 sq. m. and House No. 19 — 1,414 sq. m.). . 
There were a total of 112 rooms. In 1990 when the real estate was registered, the total area came 
to 5.9 mu (3,958 sq. m.); total built-up area 3,888 sq. m. (House No. 18 — 1,669 sq. m. and 
House No. 19 — 3,219 sq. m.) 

Since 1949, thé Beijing Garrison Command has occupied and used House-No. 19. There, the 
Stage and a pavilion were torn down in 1952; and other buildings were also taken down in 1984. 
Both times, the Fujen Alumni Association was not even notified. In all, buildings on 1,414 sq. m. 
were removed to make room for two buildings erected later. 

The "Eight Great Fanzhuang (Restaurants)” included Huixiantang and five others listed later in 
this article plus Jushoutang in Qianliang Hutong, and Huifengtang in Guanyingsi-Street. If one 
counts to ten, the ninth-and tenth would be Fuqiantang in Zhingshifang Street and See in 
Zhongbu Hutong. 
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Water lilies and classic Chinese architecture, Lake Shicha, Beijing 
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Semba-zuru — thousands of origami 
cranes, pieced together, drape the statues of 
children in Peace Park where the mushroom 


cloud ascended, leaving only shadows of the | 


living, specks of humanity outlined on a 
hillside. I stand here now and see all the 
ghosts of that day in August long before I 
was bom on the other side of the ocean. I've 
made my pilgrimage from Nebraska to 
Hiroshima. I see them. Flesh on fire, 


hordes rush to the river — like locusts to a | 


crop of wheat — wondering what has hit 
them, crying for relief. Stunned, blinded, 
frantic ones sift through ashes for father, 
mother, child. Man's black kimono sash tied 
over her shoulders and across her narrow 
back, a mother carries her dead infant, 
pleading, "Water, some water, please." 


My earliest memory is also a plea for ' 


water, as we waited all night long on top of 
my great-grandpa's house during a flash 
flood. The boats did not come for us. I was 
two. "Water, Mama, water, please." The 
rain was still coming down. All we could do 
was wait. A great-uncle lived up the hill and 
had a boat. Surely he would not let us die 


down here. Creek water had risen to the 
eaves as the sun rose, and rain clouds lifted. 
Boats came and then the Red Cross. 

I live in Japan now. I work for the 
Japanese government at a national 
university. My father says, "Never trust a 
Jap. They're sneaky." He had a heart attack 
the day I left the United States to take this 
post, but my mother didn't tell me until he 
was home from the hospital and 
recuperating. Swiss Germans and Swedes 
were to be trusted, but certainly not the likes 
of those who attacked Pearl Harbor that 
December moming when my father was in 
the Solomon Islands long before I was born. 
And I wonder if Japanese mothers tell their 
children that Americans are not to be 
trusted. i 

A friend once told me that I was 
Japanese in one of my "other" lives. The 
Japanese themselves tell me that I am 
Japanese in many ways, not really 
American. For one thing, I nearly worship 
my ancestors, especially my ‘Great-grandpa 
Sexton who was bom in a dugout in 1867, 
drove teams of horses to Montana, built 
some of the first roads in the West, was a 
champion feather weight prize fighter, went 
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up in hot air balloons at county fairs, raised 
my mother, and spent his last ten years 
living with my family. Family means 
everything to me. They have shaped me into 
an odd creature of a woman. 

I wonder what would happen to me if I 
were to marry a Japanese man. Grandpa 
Sexton would turn over in his grave. And if 
I'd been born before WWII and had married 
a Japanese, would I have gone with him and 
`` our son to Manzenar the way some bi-racial 
couples did? I also love nature and old 
people — I mean my best friends are 
octogenarians, an issei couple in Salt Lake 
City, and Peter and Olga — Russian 
immigrants who taught me to eat caviar and 
drink sherry. They were the ones who 
insisted that I study ballet, read Dostoevsky, 
major in French, and go off to Paris to study. 
The Japanese revere family, age, nature, and 
music. So in some ways, I may be Japanese. 

I once knew a Japanese American man. 
His name was Hiroyuki Fujiwara. He often 
came to the Writing Center where I worked 
when I was teaching English at the 
university. Occasionally, he dropped by my 
office when he needed me to proofread a 
report or grant proposal. One visit ended 
with Hiro's psychoanalysis of a recent 
girlfriend who had driven a Rolls until it 
stopped permanently in front of his house 
where it still sat. Out of his briefcase, he 
pulled various books about pathological 
lying, cheating, and so on — which he had 
gotten from the library to try to figure out 
how he could have missed the telltale signs 
of her character flaws earlier. 

But my mind wandered to the house on 
Steele Street the night before. It was my last 
night in that house, as I was moving in with 
a house mate who was 98 years old and 


looking for a “young, female companion." I 
was packing and listening to Dr. Ruth on the 
radio, when a thunderstorm came up. 
Thunder and lightening always scared me, 
especially on the farm in Nebraska —— we 
were always rushed to the fruit cellar where 
we waited out the tomado watch on the dirt 
floor with a kerosene lamp and Mama telling 
us stories of her childhood. I always keep a 


_ kerosene lamp wherever I go. I like the 


smell. It reminds me of Mama and home: 
canned peaches and summer gardens where 
we helped Mama. It was my job to pick off 
potato bugs early and pull weeds in the 
moming. Big sister and I picked tomatoes 
and laid them on newspapers on the barn 
floor to ripen. A red sea of tomatoes. Every 
day we were to tum them just so. "See. Just 
turn each a little till the yellow spot tums up 
like this," she would say, her blue eyes 
always in repose, her gentle voice always 
music to me. Luscious tomatoes and plump 
apricots lay there awaiting Mother's hands, 
long fingers, perfect nails. Mother's hands 
were always clean, and so was she. I didn't 
grow quite so tall, my fingers not quite so 
long. 

We pumped water and carried it to the 
garden when the wind didn't blow. 
Otherwise we let the windmill do the work. 
And afternoons we played in the horse tank 
and barn rafters where sparrows flew in 
through holes in the roof and tried to steal 
corn and miloh. Then we'd carry baskets of 
tomatoes to the house where Mother had 
great kettles of boiling water. There we 
watched her can Jong into evening, lining up 
quarts of tomatoes on pantry shelves. Other 
days it was apricots, beets, green beans, 
pears, and grape juice till fall came, then 
winter when Daddy was unemployed and 
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Mother had to go to town to wait tables 
across from the penitentiary. Summers 
Mama stayed home with us filling the fruit 
cellar. Winters Daddy stayed home and 
made big pots of vegetable soup and baked 
bread. Great-grandpa was there summers 
and winters till his 99th spring. I didn't stay 
on the farm though. I went to the university 
and then to New York City — Columbia for 
a graduate degree, to Wyoming to teach, and 
then to Japan. Sometimes I think I should 
have stayed close to the land, been a potato 
farmer or a violin maker like my elders. 

And now there is this Japanese 
American guy sitting in my office talking 
about one girlfriend who seems to have 
"run" off and left him, claiming that Casper, 
Wyoming was no place for a Harvard 
joumalist and the other — a pathological liar 
with expensive taste. I kept wondering how 
he could be telling me, a virtual stranger, so 
much about ex-girlfriends. I mean, didn't he 
have a sense of loyalty to the people he'd 
gone to bed with? I always feel protective 
of ex-boyfriends, no matter how unsuitable 
they may have been. 

Asking for my phone number, he 
explained that he and some friends often 
went to Denver for concerts and they might 
want to invite me sometime. I declined, 
offering my roommate and my toddler as 
excuses for being tied up at night. We 
parted with a warm handshake and a smile. 

It was 10:30 my first night with 
"Grandma" Rhoades. She and the baby 
were asleep. The dog was in. The doors 
were all locked. The hall light was on. I 
was lying in bed reading Edward 
Seidensticker's little book, Japan and Me. 
For some reason, the upstairs bedrooms 
reminded me of Nebraska farmhouses like 


the one I grew up in and left for New York 

' City after graduating from the university. 
Suddenly, I was home again. I imagined 
Mother and Daddy downstairs asleep and 
my brother and sister and grandpa in other 
parts of the house. Japan seemed far away. 
I laid the book down, looked up at the seams 
in the ceiling plaster board. Someone had 
taped the pieces together at the seams and 
painted over them, a kind of light 
institutional green, like the green in the 
Oceanhill Brownsville schools I had taught 
in. It reminded me of commodity paint. We 
ate commodity lunches with the children, 
played with commodity basketballs, wrote 
with commodity pencils and had our 
classrooms painted with commodity paint. 
But now I was far from the ghettos, living 
here with a woman who needed me and 
loved my young son. We had a family and a 
home. The rent I was paying in that house 
on Steele Street plus the child care expenses 
were taking two-thirds of my salary. 
Besides I was lonely. I needed another adult 
to talk with, but not a student or someone 
who played loud music or constantly talked 
about her ex-husband's faults. No, what I 
needed was a senior companion to cook for, 
take care of, and talk about the pioneer days 
with. 

Grandma coughed and called out, 
"Anybody there?" "Is my dog in?" "Hey, 
anybody there?" 

I rushed downstairs to her bedroom and 
reassured her that the baby and I were 
upstairs and she needn't worry about 
anything. I sat with her. for awhile and 
rubbed some Nivea lotion on her bony back, 
helped her get onto her potty chair and put 
her back into bed, covering her up and 
saying one last, "Good night,” reminding her 
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that I was the woman from the college who 
had come to live with her. She seemed 
relieved and closed her eyes. 

Usually on the run, Hiro came to visit 
often our first few months with Grandma 
Rhoades. Just off the tennis court, red band 
tied around his forehead a la samurai, he ran 
up the walk, rang the doorbell, and rushed in 
handing a Hersey bar to Grandma and 
reminding her who he was. Late, as usual, 
Hiro sat at the cramped kitchen table, 
announcing, "I think we did it. I think we 
convinced the tribes to give half a million 
dollars to the university for the endowment!" 

"Congratulations! Does this mean 
there'll be money for the Shoshone and 
Arapaho kids in the future? I mean will 
more of them start coming to campus?" 

"Right. The money will be there forever 
for them — it will be guaranteed. Now all 
we have to do is get the state to match the 
money. And it's all tied up." 

"Great. Good job, Fujiwara." 

"Well, I didn't do it alone. 
people helped.” 

"Your parents must be so proud of you." 

"Are you kidding? They have no idea 
what I even do. My Dad wants me to get a 
real job — go to work in the copper mines in 
Utah like he did." 

"You should call them and tell them." 

"What? I haven't even seen them in, I 
don't know, maybe five or six years." 

"This would be a good time. It's almost 
Christmas.” 

"Look, I don't tell them anything.” 

"Sorry, I didn't know. There is this 
thing in Japanese — it's like duty to family 
and country. It's called on. And there's a 
kind of moral indebtedness that can't be 
repaid. I mean to one's parents. In 


A lot of 


Japanese, they call it giri. Have you heard 
of it?” 

"No. Remember? You're the one so 
interested in Japanese, not me.” 

"Right, but I thought that..." 

"I didn't even call them when I was on 
my way to Viet Nam.” 

"You mean if you'd been killed, they 
wouldn't even have known you were there?" 

"Right, and wouldn't have cared either 
— at least not my Dad. All he ever did was 
work and play mahjong and gamble and 
hang out and drink with all the other issei 
men. He never came home — even slept 
there with his cronies. I never saw him. We 
never talked. His English was pretty broken, 
and I didn't want to speak Japanese. I was 
born after the war, so... Never cared much 
for my Dad, and he never cared much for 
me." 

"And your Mom?" 

"She doesn't say much. Just goes along 
with Dad. You know, typical Japanese wife. 
All she ever did was clean, cook, sew, and 
work in the fields. I never saw her sit down. 
She even swept the house the last thing she 
did before they all went to the camp — my 
brother, and Dad, and she all went by train 
to Topaz in Utah from San Francisco. And 
she left everything immaculate, she said, 
because she didn't know when they'd be 
back — which was never, as it turned out. 
She worked right up till the day we were all 
born, mostly in the fields, then as a cleaning 
woman in the hospital in Salt Lake City after 
the war. Raised angora rabbits for awhile. 
When I was born after the war we lived in 
an abandoned boxcar near Copperfield, Utah 
— my Dad was on work release at the mine 
and then stayed on for a long time as 
foreman. I hardly remember what he looked 
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like. My Dad just wasn't there. He never 
was.” 

"Yes, but why punish your mother 
because of some old resentment toward your 
Dad?" I asked. 

"Look, I don't want to argue,” Hiro 
looked down at his plate, pushing it forward 
and moving his chair away from. the table. 

"Is this an argument?” I asked with 
surprise. 

"Well, it's going that way. You seem 
upset." 

"I am. I guess I thought Japanese 
families were close.” Actually, I was a little 
` worried about his attitude toward his folks. 
If he could write off his own parents, maybe 
he could write off anyone. 

"I am not Japanese. I am American.” 

"I know. What I mean is..." 

"You have a different kind of family. 
People talk to each other, right?” 

"Yes, but I have certainly had my share 
of conflict with my father, but now I just 
want to make peace with him before it's too 
late.” 

"That would be impossible with my 
father.” 

"Right. I understand. Sorry. By the 
way, I applied to go to Japan." 

"Good. When do you leave?" 

“Haven't even been accepted yet. Do 
you mind if I go?" 

"You have to do what's right for you. 
That's what I told my ex-wife when she left 
me.” There was no quiver in his voice, not a 
trace of remorse or regret. He jumped up 
from the table, leaving half of his dinner, 
saying, "Well, have to go back to the office 
till midnight or so. See you later?” As I 
watched him drive away, I thought he had 
turned out like his Dad. All he ever did was 
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‘work and play mahjong and poker and, of 


- Someone who looked so real to me. 
. through the dream, I saw her sitting in her 


course, wash his Mercedes and Z. 


I. 


The days were getting shorter. Grandma 
Rhoades wanted to go to bed earlier and 
earlier. Tonight she had fun taking a bath 
with Andrew in the tub. While I washed her 
back, she showed me how to bathe Andrew. 
Every elder should have a baby nearby, and 
every new mother should have a grandma to 
teach her everything. As I massaged her 
scalp, she massaged Andrew's scalp. "I used 
to heat the boiler tub on the cook stove for 
my bath on Saturday night, and I'd always 
put Russell in with me — even though it 
wasn't a real bathtub, just a round washtub 
I'd put in the middle of the kitchen floor 
after I stoked up the fire. We had such a 
good time, you know. Then he got too big 


, for it, so I'd make a bath for him alone till 


we moved to town and had running water 
when he was in high school." Her story 
reminded me of my own Mama in Nebraska. 
Everything reminded me of my own Mama 
now that I was a mother myself. 

And I often wondered about Hiro's 
mother. She was old enough to be my 
Mother's mother and had been a "picture 
bride” — actually bom in the U.S. in 1914 
but sent back to Japan to be educated at the 
age of three, returning to marry at the age of 
20 — a man she did not know, an issei, 
who'd come to America to work at the age 
of ten. That night I dreamed of a picture 
bride, someone I had never actually seen. 
All 


traditional wedding kimono. She looked 
like a doll in a glass case, like the dolls they 
put out in Japan on Girls’ Day every year. 
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All the neighbors came to see her on the day 
she was to be married by proxy here in the 
small'village where it was the custom for 
townsfolk to come to her home and peer in 
at her through the glass doors. They could 
not speak to her or touch her kimono. She 
could not speak or move or breathe too 
deeply or cry. She could definitely not cry. 
She had to display gaman — stoic 
endurance — even though she was just 20 
and was to marry someone she'd never seen 
. in a country far across the ocean. Soon she 
would board a steamer, the Siberia Maru, 
and would be on it for what would seem like 
years to her. She'd be very sick for days, 
two picture brides in 100 would die along 
the way and be thrown overboard — buried 
at sea, never to reach the new land, never to 
be seen by their families again. For this, she 
had studied flower arranging, tea ceremony, 
calligraphy. For this, she had obeyed her 
father, her mother, her teachers. Little did 
she know that her husband at the end of the 
gangplank in San Francisco would look 
much older than his picture. That all the 
picture brides would meet their fiancés on 
the dock and would all be taken in cars 
together to be married en masse in a nearby 
hotel, still dehydrated, seasick, emaciated, 
dazed from the long trip. . 
In my dream, I saw young women in 
beautiful kimonos and men in tuxedos 
posing in front of the wedding hotel. I 
couldn't believe that many of these picture 
brides would work long hours in the fields, 
would bear many children, would be ignored 


by husbands — many of whom would never . 


come home some nights, would gamble 
away their earnings, would drink too much 
sake. I saw the same girls kneeling before 
the family altar and putting small meals out 


for dead ancestors. I saw them silently 
enduring the pain of childbirth in a foreign 
land where they could not understand the 
doctors and nurses. All through my dream, 
this same bride appeared and reappeared. 
She just sat there kneeling before a Shinto 


altar as spectators passed by outside, as 


voyeurs stood looking worried about her fate 
as a picture bride. Others whispered how 
they would never send their daughters off to 
some foreign land, no matter if the streets 
were paved with gold. Some uttered under 
their breath that the bride's father had been 
paid a huge amount of money for her. 
Others said how sad she looked: 

One day, I too would be sad. I would’ 
come to Salt Lake City to bring Hiro's 
mother my young son, her own kin. Hiro 
would never bring me to meet them. They 
would discover from a cousin in California 
that Hiro had a son, born in Japan. Hiro was: 
the son they no longer knew. The son they 
had not seen in seven years. The son who, 
according to his stories, should have died 
three times in Viet Nam. The son who 
would not attend their fiftieth wedding 
anniversary or his father's eightieth birthday. 
But his father would forgive him, would 
pray for our son, would pray for me.’ One 
day Ojiisan would drive me and my sons to 
the copper mine to show us another lifetime. 
He would tell us of his years at Topaz and of 
his work release at the mine. He would 
swear that America was still the best land in 
the world. He would never blame anyone 
for his losses, for his relocation. He would 
not admit any losses. Ojiisan would never 
condemn this dry land, this government that 
would one day try to make amends for his 
relocation, his lost property and wages. 
Ojiisan would raise his three sons to be 
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American. He would let them forget 
Japanese, but not the copper mines. 

And one day he would lead us up a hill 
to a grave site overlooking Salt Lake City. 
And there my young son would see a large 
black stone with his own name written on it: 
Fujiwara. And on the back in Japanese 
would appear the names of Fujiwara, his 
` wife, his three sons, his two other 
grandchildren, and yes, my young son — the 
one I would name Hiro after his father. 
Ojiisan would spend the restitution money 
the government gave him on land: his own 
grave and his children’s and grandchildren’s. 
He would look at me as he wiped the dust 
from the stone and say, “"Ellen-San, you are 
the same as my daughter. I can put your 
name on here, too. I don't care what Hiro 
thinks about It. I want to make everything 
right by you. I am ashamed of my son. He 
should buy you a ring and marry you. 
What's wrong with him? I want to make it 
all right. I can put your name on here, too, 
Ellen-San. And Andrew's, too. You are my 
family, too.” Ojiisan’s life in Japan was 
over, but mine was just about to begin. 


w. 


Hiro came every night after working till 
midnight or so. We never talked much, just 
climbed the stairs to my garret room and 
slept till 6:30 when he would dress quickly 
and leave before the day girl came to look 
after Grandma. 

We were invited to the university 
president's house for a reception. All the 
important people on campus were there. I, 
of course, was just an English professor who 
had accompanied Hiro, the brilliant grant 
writer and visionary in Minority Affairs. He 
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always seemed proud to introduce me to 
people, but I never understood why. I was 
plain enough, never wore anything other 
than a navy gabardine suit, white shirt, low 
pumps. One of his colleagues always 
referred to me as “Hiro's little English 
teacher." We were planning to go to Aspen 
for Easter. I wanted to go to the sunrise 
service on the mountain top. Hiro reminded 
me not to count on him to get up early or to 
go to church or anything. I'd have to take 


. the gondola alone to the top, but he'd watch 


Andrew till I got back. Then, as usual, he 
whispered, "So when are you going to marry 
me?" 

"I was chosen to go to Japan on the 
exchange, and I accepted, but I'm not sure..." 
My voice was getting weaker and weaker. I 
drifted off. I wiped away the tears with a 
frayed white linen hankie, one my grandma 
had tatted. Great-grandma Sexton used to 
sit in a rocker by the north window and sew 
and rock and sing. Always laments, always 
sad songs about girls who had gone wrong. 
The one who fell in lọve with the butcher's 
boy, was with child, and hung herself 
because he took up with another woman. 
The one whose hair ribbons and trinkets 
were all laid away in a cedar chest when she 
disgraced the family — the delicate, fair girl 
whose picture had been tumed to the wall. 
Madge was her name. Madge, poor Madge. 
All alone in a far-off city, dreaming of going 
back home to her mother, feeling so sorry 
for having caused her mother such grief. 
The girl who begged her brother to drown 
her in the river, too cowardly to do it herself. 
But times had changed — that was centuries 
earlier, wasn't it? Why didn't I listen to 
Grandma's songs more closely? . Why didn't 
I take heed? — peel g T 
n erR A C 
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- Retuming from the buffet with a plateful 
of more Swedish meatballs, Hiro said once 
again; "You have to do what's right for you. 
We could get married. - But people get 
married to'be together, not to be apart. My 
schedule is pretty tight right now.” 

"Nobody has to know. It's all right. I 
can handle it. I haven't been sick at all. I'm 
fine. “‘Ldon't want tò mess up your life.” 

` "Well, you have to do what's right for 
you. Lieally don't have time right now to...” 

‘The president of the university and 
Hiro's boss were: approaching us” with 
approving smiles. Hiro’ took: the opportunity 
to tell them my good fortüņe of being 
chosen for the exchange, and they responded 
with wishes for my success. I ‘reminded 
Hiro I had to get home early to Jook after 
Grandma and Andrew, whose babysitter had 
school the next day. ` ‘Again, we witnessed 
their approving smiles which seemed to ‘be 


saying, “Hiro has finaly settled down with a> 


good girl." 


The spring thaw was here. Jonquils 


were pushing up outside our kitchen - 


window. Patches of dirty snow lay. under 
the eaves. I was still living with Grandma 
Rhoads, but I was getting relief on weekends 
— a girl came for Saturday, Saturday night 
and Sunday. I continued to take care of her 


at night. She was getting stronger and 


stronger. As Hiro had no time for me, I 
stayed home nights and wiled away’ the 
hours with Grandma. Her eyes lit up every 
time I asked her to tell me about her 
childhood. She'd been an only child, who 
rode all over the countryside, jumping 
fences and streams. I rubbed her back and 
shoulders every night. Her fingers were 
long and bony and covered with liver spots, 
as she called them. One night I rubbed some 
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cream into her hands — real cream, like the 
cream that rises on the whole milk we used 
to get from the evening milking. I 
remembered winter mornings; Mother 
skimmed the cream and rubbed it into our 
chapped hands. Once I had lost my gloves 
and cried to Mother that I couldn't walk to 
school so far without gloves. She walked to 
the pantry hooks, pulled a pair of tattered 
gloves out of her coat pocket and put them 
on my tiny, cracked hands. "Here you are. 
You wear Mommy's gloves today. Now, 
doesn't that feel better?" 

That night I put Grandma in her 
wheelchair, plopped Andrew on her lap, and 
pushed them down to the park. ‘People 
smiled and said, "Hi."". To them we 
represented an intact unit, a family of sorts. 
And we were. It was that night that I told 
Grandma that Andrew and I were going to 
Japan for a year. She cried and said she was 
afraid she'd never see us again. She was old 
and Japan was so far away: What would 


‘happen to her? Would there be another 


"girl” who'd be as dedicated? I told her I'd 
personally find someone, I'd interview them 
myself, I'd give them all my notes for the 
last year — notes about her. likes and 
dislikes, her sleeping and eating habits, her 
fears, her activities. I'd been with her a year 
and couldn't bear the thought of leaving her 
alone. We were her family — she was ours. 
The visas were on the way. The papers 
were ready. I'd -teach for awhile, have the 
baby, and go right back to work as I had 
done when Andrew'was born. It would all 
work out. Hiro didn't need us. I had "to do 
what was right for" me. ` The first week of 
August, Hiro turned over in bed after 
coming home at 4 in the morning, and said, 
"Tommorrow is a good day. I’don't have 
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any meetings in the morning. How long | 


oes it take to get married?" p 
- I patted him on the shoulder, "Less than 


an hour, I should think. Theré's no blood . 


test in Wyoming the lady said and no 
waiting. Speaking of blood; did you find out 
your blood type yet? I need to know 
- because if you are Rh positive, I'll need the 
rhogam." 


"Oh, I forgot again. Sorry." He fell 


asleep. I knew what that meant. 

The next day I was frantic, packing and 
running up and down stairs and double- 
checking our passports, money, books for 
my research projects, half-finished 
manuscripts. I rushed to the chocolate shop, 
bought a huge box of hand-dipped Swiss 
chocolates — $40 worth, drove to 
Grandma's house and said good-bye. She 
wept. I told her I'd see her when I returned 
from Japan. I'd call. I'd write. We sat and 
talked for half an hour. I took her out into 
the garden where she pointed out the 
gorgeous coreopsis, "We used to keep the 
seeds to put in the mattresses we made. 
Coreopsis seeds will keep the fleas and 
bedbugs away, you know." Of course, I 
didn't know and said one last word of 
thanks, "You have taught us so much. I can 
never forget everything I learned here and 
all the love you've given me and Andrew.” 

Suddenly Andrew and I were gone from 


there. I called Hiro from the airport in San. 


Francisco. "Andrew and I are fine. Our 
plane leaves in about an hour. How are 
you? Are you drinking your milk? I'm 
worried that you are getting curvature of the 
spine. Please promise me that you'll drink 
your milk. Okay?" I burst into tears. 

"I will. I want you to know that I would 
have married you. It's just that I have been 


so busy with the endowment and all." 

"I know you would have, but maybe we 
need more time." 

"You cari handle it. We both have our 
work. I'm so busy." 

"Yes, I can handle it, but I'm afraid. I 
wish I could be with you — I mean you 
could cut the cord the way Andrew's father. 
did. We could bond together as a family and 
— I love you so much. I look forward to 
meeting our little baby when he comes out. 


_.I hope he is just like you. I hope he looks 
just like you. I'll send pictures and..." 


"You have to do what is right for you. I 
would have married you." 

‘By then I was weeping uncontrollably, 
thinking I was too "moody," too "emotional" 
for Hiro. I was a poet by temperament and a 
linguist by trade, but Hiro admired 
mathematicians for their cool, analytic style. 


` Thad to go. Everybody was counting on me 


at the university. I was the first woman to 
be sent. I couldn't let them down. I couldn't 
Stay and I couldn't go. But most of all, I 
couldn't marry someone who didn't have 
time for me. Still I loved Hiro, who 
reminded me once again, "People get 
married to be together, not to live continents 
apart." , 

"You're right, Hiro, as usual. I love you. 
Til write. I have to go." They were calling 
our flight to board. Andrew and I had a 
long, hard trip ahead of us. We would do 
our best. We could do it. 


IV. 


The next thing I knew my toddler and I 
were stepping off the plane in Osaka. A 
professorial type was waving a Time 
magazine to signal who he was. With the 
university entourage, we were swept away to 
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our new home in a taxi with white lace 
seatcovers and a driver in white gloves. Our 
house was two-story — much bigger than 
the average house — three bedrooms 
upstairs, balconies overlooking a small 
garden. The very nervous men — my new: 
colleagues — stood around silently, 
wondering what to say and what not to say. 
Clearly in a quandary about my condition 
and my little son, they made a perfunctory 
tour, reviewed emergency procedures and 
my itinerary for the next day — contract 
signing, introductions, meetings, and 
grounds tour. They left within five minutes 
after we arrived — none too soon for them, 
I'm sure. Andrew and I slept on a tatami 
mat that night, the smell of fresh rice straw 
filling the night air. 

I got up early, unlocked balcony doors, 
stepped out into rubber slippers left by my 
predecessor. It was hot and muggy, even at 
six in the moming. Below, two magnolia 
trees filled my small garden, probably 
planted there by a southern expatriate who 


missed his roots. I could see the whole city | 


of Toyonaka, rows and rows of houses 
walled off from each other with tiny gardens 
squeezed between the walls. Huge magenta 
azalea bushes, roses, dwarf trees. Tiled 
roofs of scarlet blue, brick red, slate gray. 
There were no alleys. The streets were like 
alleys, very narrow with deep rain gutters on 
both sides. No sidewalks either. People just 
walked in the streets. Houses were built 
right to the edge of the street, even comer 
houses. Oncoming traffic had to rely on 
mirrors on comers, strategically angled to 
see around the:corner. There was a 
disproportionate number of white cars here 
and all new looking. Everyone was already 


up. Housewives had placed all the bedding ~ 


over the fence to air. All the futons looked 
alike. They were all white, all the same size 
and shape. Washing machines sat outside. 
Women were washing and hanging white 
shirts on poles. Like scarecrows, they 
inhabited all the backyards. "Kakashi," I 
whispered to myself. The Japanese word for 
scarecrow had come to me from somewhere. 
I said it a few times to practice my Japanese, 
"Kakashi.. Kakashi." Hubsbands were 
already off to work or had slept at the office. 
School children were on vacation still, it 
seemed. "How do you say that again? 
Summer vacation: Natsu yasumi. Natsu 
yasumi, desu ne," I muttered. My neighbor 
had a little artificial pond with fish-koi- 
catfish. Andrew would like these. I was 
sure. 

I took a few steps down the balcony and 
peeked into Andrew's room, which also 
faced the garden. He slept as if he were still 
in the room next to mine in Mrs. Rhoads’ 
house. The new continent was still 
unknown to him. I began to think about my 
day, "I must contact the university daycare 
today and inquire if they have any openings 
and if they would be willing to take a 
foreign child who does not speak any 
Japanese and is not yet toilet trained. And 
then there will be the newborn. How young 
do they take them? Maybe six weeks? Who 
can I find to take care of him till he is old 
enough for the university. daycare if they 
will take him at,all? I don't start teaching till 
October 1, and then I will have the baby . 
during Golden Week, I imagine. It is 
convenient that the university will be closed 
when I will need to be in the hospital. I 
have a whole month to prepare everything. 
But first I must go to the university fo.sign 
my contract, meet the dean, get my: office . 
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keys, explain my condition if asked. Then I 
will try to locate the supermarket and the 
post office. Food, yes, we will need food. 
Then there is the matter of contacting an 
obstetrician who speaks English and will let 
me return to work as soon as the baby is 
born." i 

Downstairs in the tiny kitchen, I 
discovered instant coffee, creamer, sugar, 
cereal, no milk, two cans of sardines, a can 
of com, some rice crackers. The gas stove 
did not light when I turned on the gas: "Ah, 
yes, now I remember, one lights it every 
time. Everything here seems miniature: the 
sink, the counter, cupboards, windows, pans, 
refrigerator, stove. And very low. I can 
actually reach the top shelf in the cupboard. 
But there is no iron anywhere. Is it possible 
that the setup I bought from my Wyoming 
predecessor does not include an iron? I will 
wear my gray pin-striped dress if I can find 
an iron. And if not, I will have to go to the 
neighbor's house, the one who came by last 
night with her husband who spoke English. 
She will have an iron. Andrew and I will go 
there and hold up my wrinkled dress and I'll 
make the gesture of ironing and she'll let me 
in to use her iron. Then I will make another 
gesture of some kind to ask her to watch 
Andrew for an hour while I go to the 
university. I will take my phrase book.” 

Soon I am crossing the high street which 
faces the university and looking for the 
landmark: a tennis court below. I descend 
cinder block steps. Icount in Japanese — 
forty-seven steps down to the cement.slab. 
This is the shortcut to my office drawn on a 
map by my predecessor, all to scale and 
quite precise. I am to pass an open field on 
my right. Yes, here it is and straight ahead 
should be my building: The Faculty of 


explains. 
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' Language and Culture. I cannot read the 


Chinese characters over the door. I enter 
anyway and stop at a row of locked 
mailboxes: My name appears on one. I am 
here, it seems. There are others written in 
Roman letters, other foreigners. I wait here 
peering through a slot into an empty 
mailbox. The floors in this building are 
dirty compared to Mrs. Sasaki's, yet clean 


` enough. 


Professors Kosuge and Shimizu appear. 
They look. worried but feign 
lightheartedness, "Come with us to meet the 


dean. He is practicing calligraphy in the 


storeroom over this way." We enter. A 
white-haired man sprawls on the floor with 
large sheets of white paper everywhere. 
There is just one kanji on each sheet. He 
holds a large brush, which he lays down 
when he sees me, stands, bows, saying 
something I cannot understand, eyes cast 
downward. I stay bowed low too, saying, 
"“Hajimemashite yoroshiku onegaishimasu." 
It is our first time to meet. Please be well 


` disposed to me. I remained bowed at the 
, waist. The baby kicks to remind me he is 


not accustomed to this prolonged bending. I 
rise. All eyes are on me. All look worried. 
There is silence, extreme discomfort. Then 
bows and sudden movement toward the 
double doors from which we have entered. I 
am told the dean does not speak English. 
"We will be joined in the common room 
by senior members who will witness the 
signing of the contract," Professor Shimizu 
There we sit at a table which 
seems too low on chairs which also seem to 
low for adults, though I am but slightly taller 
than most Japanese women I have seen. 
Again I sit silently, trying to maintain 
composure and good posture, in short, trying 
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not to look too pregnant or slovenly or tired 
or weary, which I am by now. Tea is served 
by a large, jovial woman about 25 who, I am 
told, speaks excellent English and has a 
master's degree in English literature, not 
American literature. I do not know that 
most of the colleagues have daughters my 
age, all have wives who stay at home, all 
have conferred and agree I should not have 
come, all have grave doubts I will be able to 
perform my duties all have insisted the 
chair call my home university and request a 
replacement for me immediately. When all 
seniors have arrived, the inquisition begins. 
The most senior speaks first. He seems to 
be unable to get any words out. He clears 
his throat and begins again. "Mrs. Sexton, 
welcome. Your contract is ready to be 
signed." He takes out several oversized 
sheets of paper written in Japanese, none of 
which I can.read. The contract spells out 
your work load, hours, holidays, salary, and 
expected length of stay. Please sign here. 
This is your name written in Japanese here, 
so you may sign on this line below it. I 
cannot even recognize my own name. My 
father always says never sign anything 
without first reading. it. He never told me 
what to do when I cannot read something. If 
I sign, it means they will let me stay and. do 
my job despite my condition. If they had 
serious reservations, they would not be 
having me sign or even be offering me a 
. contract, so out of politeness I should not 
ask any questions. One does not ask any 
questions. One just obeys here if one is 
junior. I must obey. I must not appear 
ungrateful or rude. I must sign. Everyone is 
watching me. I take the fountain pen, smile 
faintly, and sign slowly and deliberately in 
my best, most flowing penmanship. I put 


down the pen and wait, my hands folded in 
my lap, still sitting erect and attentive, 
releasing the tension in my face, closing my 
lips and breathing slowly. I miist be quiet, 
collect the quiet around ine, clear my mind. 

There will be questions, difficult 
questions. I must garner my strength, all my 
resources. I must remembér all my Bible 
verses and recite them to myself as I wait. 
Thou preparest a table before me in the 
presence of mine enemies. Thou anointest 
my head with oil... Surely goodness and 
mercy shall follow me all the days of my 
life... This is the kind of situation my 
Sunday School teachers were preparing me 
for — the time of trial and tribulation. I 
must not speak. I must appear to be in 
repose, like the photograph of my mother at 
13 — a beauty with scarlet fever, long’ 
chestnut braids, a hint of a smile on closed 
lips, large wide-set eyes, perfect brows — a 
perfect da Vinci Madonna in repose. Her 
grandparents had the photo made 
professionally. Mother said she thought 
they feared she would die. So Grandmother 
cut down her dead sister's best dress for 
Mother and carted her off to the 
photographer in a Model T Ford truck in the 
middle of winter. She did not die, but I may 
die of humiliation if they do not stop sitting 
here in silence and start firing the questions. 
I will have good answers. I will not cry. I 
will be honest. 

"Why are you here? 

"I have always wanted to teach in Japan. 
It has been my dream." 

"When is your baby coming?” 

"The end of October.” 

"So soon? You seem so, so — how 
shall I say? So small? So fragile? Are you . 
well? Can you teach?" 
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"Yes, I am well. I can teach.” 

"How much time do you want to take to 
have the baby?" 

"Just a few days.” 

"You mean a week?" 

"Yes, or less. When I had my first child 
I worked till the day I delivered and then 
returned to work in a week.” 

"That is impossible in Japan. Women 
here must stay home for 100 days. They go 
out to the temple with the baby on the 
hundredth day and then they can go back to 
work or they can stay home for six months." 

"That will not be necessary. I am 
strong. I can work right away.” 

"And your baby? What will you do with 
your baby and Andrew?" 

"I will take them to the university 
daycare, and I will nurse the baby every few 
hours when I am not teaching.” 


"Impossible. This has never been done." . 


"What do other faculty women do?” 
"There are no other women faculty, 


except a foreigner, but not in our depart- - 


ment. Oh, there is an English woman, but 
she is not married. She had cancer last year 
and missed six months of work. Very 
difficult. Very, very difficult for everyone.” 

"I assure you, sir, that having a baby is 
quite different from having cancer. One is 
quite well. One can work immediately, sir. 
I would never request 6 months under any 
circumstances." 

"Will your mother come when the baby 
is born?” 

"No, sir, she is working and Japan is too 
far away.” 

"Who will come?" 

"No one, sir." 

"That is impossible. Who will help 
you?" , l 
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"I do not know, sir. I can help myself.” 

"Who is responsible for your being 
here?" 

"My chair, my dean, my president, my 
predecessor, I would imagine.” - 

"Your dean told us nothing about your 
condition.” 

"He did not know, sir. I did not tell him. 
I am fully responsible for this situation. 
Perhaps I used poor judgment, sir. I have 
inconvenienced you all. I am deeply sorry 
for this. Please forgive me." One huge tear 


-fell onto the table. 


."You mean you did not even tell 
anyone?” 

"I tried to tell you on the phone, sir, but 
you insisted that I should come and the 
program would be lost if I did not come and 
you questioned my university's commitment 
to the exchange, so I felt that the most 
responsible thing to do would be to come as 
I had promised before I realized I was 
pregnant." . 

"Thank you for coming. We will take 
care of you. You may go home now. 
Professor Funakoshi will come tomorrow 
and take you to the clinic to meet your’ 
doctor. He speaks English, was educated at 
Johns Hopkins. He's the best in these parts.” 

Everyone rose, bowed, and dispersed 
except Dr. Funakoshi. 

"Tomorrow we will go together. Why 
are you crying? Everything is aH right. You 
will be paid while you are absent for three 
weeks." 

"Three weeks? I cannot be gone so 
long. It is not the money. Its that I will not 


_ be allowed to meet my responsibilities. I 


will let many people down through no fault 
of my own. I am able to teach right away. 
Why can't they see that?" I rose and left 


cere 
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quickly, trying to control my sobbing and 
gasping for air. Dr. Funakoshi followed. I 
left the building and ran toward the 47 steps 
near the tennis court. The September heat 
and humidity slowed me down. I began to 
feel strong contractions. My baby wasn't 
due for another 6 weeks or so. Am I in 
labor? Mr. Funakoshi came after me and 
touched my shoulder, reassuring me that 
everything would work out and he would be 
my friend through all of it. l 

At the clinic the next day I was asked to 
wait for about an hour. One pregnant 
woman accompanied by someone who 
looked like her mother moved as if bound 
very tightly under her garments. I moved 
freely, wore pants that showed my small 
frame and abdomen, and did not wear the 
binding. One older woman imagined I did 
not understand Japanese at all and said to 
her pregnant daughter, "Look at the 
foreigner. She wears pants. How odd. See 
how fast she walks. Look, she has long legs 
and-broad shoulders likė a man. She walks 
like a man — a pregnant man." Both giggle, 
the way only Japanese women can giggle. 
Everything in the clinic moves like 


clockwork. No one seems the least bit © 


agitated about having to wait and wait and 
wait. l i 

In time, I am interviewed by the doctor 
in his office. Next I am given a small 
basket, told to put my clothes in it, take off 


` my shoes, step up into a small examining 


room — number 17, and remove all 
clothing. There were stalls only as wide as 
an examining table. I was to lie on the table 
which was divided by a curtain. The doctor 
would see only the bottom half of my body, 
not my face as he examined me and asked 
questions. All women did the same. They 


waited with their legs in the stirrups and no 
undergarments while the obstetricians 
passed by the open stalls on the other side 
discussing various patients. I did not 
understand what they were saying, except 
that no one wanted to examine me and I had 
to wait longer than the others and felt more 
and more uncomfortable in this vulnerable 
position — legs spread, white skin, oe 
bony feet, and very pregnant. 

Dr. Ishikawa finally came near. He was 
quite rough and spoke loudly in English as if 
he thought I was hard of hearing or far away 
behind the curtain. He referred to me as just 
Sexton, not-Mrs. Sexton or Sexton-san, as 
was the custom when addressing Japanese 
patients. Even pets were referred to as "san" 
— Inu-san (Mr. Dog). Why was I treated so 
differently? Was I not of diplomatic status 
and teaching at a good university? I suppose 
the usual politesse was reserved for only 
good, obedient Japanese women. I am 
abruptly excused after being scolded for 
being Rh negative, a very rare blood type in 
Japan. I would, of course, inconvenience 
everyone at the hospital for being different. 
What if I delivered a positive baby who 
needed a complete transfusion? Why hadn't 
I thought of these difficulties before coming 
to Japan, he asked with rebuke. Of course, 
he was right; I was not well informed about 
such matters. I just assumed that Japan was 
very advanced in medicine and would have 
everything I needed to have a baby. The 
Japanese were quite advanced. I knew this 
for sure as I had spent a summer working in 
Sapporo and knew researchers at the 
Hokkaido University Medical School. 
Again, I had done the wrong thing, it 
seemed. I had been presumptuous. I was 
not welcome here. But it was just a 
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reprimand. The world would not end. I 
would survive. 

I walked slowly and silently home to 
Toyonaka. It took me two hours, and people 
stared at me. One man nearly hit the car 
ahead of him as he strained his neck to see 


the white, pregnant woman. No one looks at © 


you or greets you here the way perfect 
strangers do in Nebraska. They just stare at 
foreigners. 

I pass the bakery every day, sometimes 
stopping and looking in the window at 
delicate, perfectly rounded, pale chartreuse 
rice cakes in rows and others with a hint of 
rose and a sprinkling of corn starch, yet 
others with small mounds of something — 
red sweet beans or a baked yam. Unable to 
read the kanji, I only imagine their contents. 
For months, I stand outside wishing to be 
able to name each one, to put a name to the 
eye's delight, to savor just one with hot 
green tea by the campus pond where swans 
lived. I dare not enter. I want to disappear 
into the cobblestone under my feet, to go 
with the breeze to the mountain top, through 
bamboo groves, and down to the river, to 
become a vapor, a cloud, a moonbeam. 
People would not see me as a blue-eyed, 
blond, foreign "ghost," but as a part of them 
like a maple leaf at Minoh Falls, changing 
with the seasons: salmon to horse blood, 
horse blood to gold. Let me be cryptomeria, 
camphor, tallow, eucalyptis tree, willow, 
wistaria, azalia, camellia. 


V. 


And then there was Yasuko. One day in . 
the supermarket, a middle-aged woman, | 
walked up to me and Andrew and asked, 
"Are you American? Can you teach mie 
English?" And without thinking at all, I 
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replied, "Yes, of course, when shall we 


begin? How about this aftemoon? My 
house?" She became my big sister in Japan. 
My life changed radically from the moment 
I met her. We laughed and cried and 
complained together every day, she about 
the difficulty of English and I about the 
impossibility of Japanese — especially the 
reading and writing. Yasuko did not want 
me to know that she'd been an English major 
at a Christian women's university near the 
Emperor's palace in Kyoto because she 
believed her English wasn't good enough. I 
understood how she felt exactly when I 
began to speak French with my Parisian 
neighbor, a colleague at the university. I 
didn't want to admit I'd been a French major, 
had lived in Paris, and sadly had forgotten 
much of the spoken word. But that seemed 
like a lifetime ago. 

The next week passed uneventfully. 
Yasuko came almost every day. We worked 
on English, walked all over the 
neighborhood with Andrew, sat in the park 
as he played, watched the elderly men and 
women play tennis, attend to grandchildren 
who ran through the fountain to escape the 
Osaka heat. September was flying by. I had 
been back and forth to Minoh Hospiatl 
several times on foot, and the baby was 
growing well inside of me. Andrew spent 
several days a week in the university 
daycare on the campus with a sprinkling of 
Japanese children and three doting teachers 
who kept them immaculate, well fed and 
happy. 

Two days before classes were to begin 
Andrew and I played in our back garden. I 


-~ tried to cut down some tall weeds near the 


fence. We did laundry outside and hung it 
on the line to dry. My next door neighbor 
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peered through the hole in the garden wall 
but said nothing. I often heard her husband 
come home late. They sometimes had 
shouting matches I could not understand — 
except the word sake. I knew what that 
meant. But every morning by 5 o'clock 
sharp, I heard the automatic garage door 
open, and he drove away in a perfectly 
polished black Lincoln Continental. They 
were rich, but she seldom came out of the 
house, it seemed. All the houses had high 
stone walls and great gates. Behind them 
were tiny, perfectly manicured gardens and 
secluded garages. These were not company 
houses. They were the sanctuaries of top 
executives no one ever actually saw in the 
neighborhood. Yasuko said that my 
neighbors across the street were the richest 
in these parts. The woman's father had been 
a land baron before the war, was imprisoned 
by the Americans but released to build up an 
even greater real estate business. He lives in 
an attached house behind the wall. They 
were outraged when the university built 
these Western style houses for foreigners 
where I live, but Yasuko did not tell me this. 
My American colleague did. He called them 
all inaka mono — country bumpkins. They 
seemed nice enough to me, just never spoke 
or smiled or anything. 

By noon a fog descended on Toyonaka. 
There was a ring at the door. Yasuko had 
come to see me. She bowed deeply as: I 
opened the door —- a deep bow I didn't 
understand yet. "Hello. Kokoro-bosoi. I 
don't know how to say in English. Kokoro 
bosoi." A kind of gloom came upon her 
face. 

. "Heart is thin.” 

"Whose heart? What do you mean?" I 

smiled and prodded. gently for further 


clarification, as I picked up my toddler. 

"My heart. I mean I am worried about 
you. You are tired. You work too much. 
You walk everywhere. It is hot in Japan 
now.” These are the exact words my big 
sister in Nebraska would be saying to me if 
she were here. She would be telling me to 
rest, to slow down, to enjoy the azaleas in 
the garden, to eat persimmons for good luck, 
to garner my strength, to gather the quiet 
around me. 

"Yasuko-san, you are so good to me, but 
please do not worry about me. -I am just 
fine. Everything is fine. I'm preparing for 
my classes. I have this air conditioner, too, 
but I don't like machines much. The heat 
doesn't really bother me. Please do not 
worry.” She looked down, nodding. I knew 
she understood what I was saying. There 
was silence. She was thinking how to say 
what she had come for. I held Andrew and 
rocked him gently from side to side as we 
both stood face to face in our bare feet. I | 
just waited and hummed a little, smiling at 
my new friend.’ 

"I have come to take Andrew to my 
house. You must sleep this afternoon. 
Please. Can you pack small bag for him? 
Oshime — how do you Say in English?" 

"Thank you, but it's too much trouble for 
you. I can't let you —" 

"Oshime. He uses them still?" | 

"Come in, please." We both laughed as 
we were digging out our dictionaries and 
looking up the word, which was not in my 
dictionary. She found it in hers. 

_ "Oshime: cloth for baby, napkin, gauze 
— white gauze, napkin for baby...." 

"Diapers. Yes, I have diapers — paper, 
you know. I'll get everything.” 

When I returned downstairs with the 


bag, I saw my small son tied to her back 
with a large black sash. "Yasuko-san, he is 
too heavy. Please take the stroller. We just 
bought it. You live too far away to carry 
him. Please." 

"Elien-San, please. It is better for baby 
to ride like this in obi — man's kimono sash. 
He can feel my heartbeat. It makes him 
secure. Anshin dekimasu. (He can have 
peace of mind — a phrase I had 
memorized). I want him to know me. Then 
he will not cry when you go to hospital to 
birth baby." 

She had already planned out the whole 
thing. She would keep Andrew when I was 
in the hospital. Her husband would be 
happy to have a boy in his house because he 
had just daughters — Michiko and Hiroko. 
I waved to Andrew, who did not whimper 
even slightly, as they disappeared into the 
aftemoon haze. 

At 8:30 the doorbell rang. I awoke and 
ran downstairs. In the mist, I saw a strong 
woman — like those who work in the rice 
paddies —- with a wrinkled brow, neatly 
cropped hair, large dark eyes, not a trace of 
make-up. On her back, my little one slept 
peacefully. She untied him and laid him on 
the sofa, covering him with a small baby 
blanket. “This is old. It was Hiroko's and 
then Michiko's. Now Andrew can use it and 
new baby. Please use. It is old and not so 
good, but my mother made it when I was 
waiting first baby. It is good for you now. 
And I have baby clothes, too. I will bring 
them soon. Now I must go home.” 
Suddenly, she was gone with a bow as she 
backed out the open door into darkness. 
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At 6 AM on the morning of my first 
lecture at Osaka University, my doorbell 
rang. It was Yasuko, "Today you give first 
lecture at national university. Tonight you 
must eat red rice with your son. The red 
beans in the rice symbolize happiness. We 


. make for weddings and birthdays and 


special events. I congratulate you on your 
accomplishment. You can do anything — 
many things I cannot do in my own country, 
even though I am Japanese. I respect you. I 
wish to be independent like you. This is my 
goal. Congratulations. Good-bye." Bowing, 
she backed out the open door, not having 


come up into the main room. I did not speak 


_at all. I was simply awe-stricken with her 


` kindness and optimism. She did not see any 


of the conflict related to my being in Japan 
and having to face perhaps 400 mostly male 
students today, to apologize for being absent 
while having my baby, to sign many drop 
slips, to be in a huge lecture hall while a 
senior male colleague explains the situation 
with much embarrassment in a level of 
Japanese I could not understand yet. But I 
saw in his face and heard in his voice the 
humiliation for the department, the 
university, and him personally. 

With time, the Japanese got over the 
shock of my condition. J taught my classes 
till the day the baby came. The midwives 
pulled me through the delivery. They 
supervised the nursing in what I called "the 
milking room." Every four hours milking 
time was announced on the loudspeaker. I 
followed my roomate down the hall, picked 
up my baby, entered the tiny room where a 
dozen or more mothers waited on line to 
weigh their babies, recorded the pre-feeding 
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weight, sat on small milking stools — their 
backs to each other in a double row, bared 
theirs breasts, nursed as the attendant came 
around offering hints and instruction and 
tugging on everyone's breasts to release the 
milk. I was surprised at how dark their 
nipples were, and they noted to one another 
how round and pink mine were, thinking I 
did not understand any Japanese. We 
weighed the babies again. The nurse 
scolded me for writing in the wrong spaces. 
I said in my most polite Japanese, 
"Suminasen ga... Nihongo-o yomemasen, 
sensei." (‘I'm sorry, Sensei, but I can't read 
Japanese.” She seemed to feel sorry for me 
and began to record everything herself. 
Everyone marveled at how big my baby was 
and how small I was. They thought most 
Americans were big and rotund, it seemed. 
At least all Caucasian mannequins in local 
shops were fat and dumpy looking. Finally, 
we deposited our newborns back into the 
designated glass-case beds. 

Then it was mealtime for mothers three 
times a day. We all went out to the cart and 
got our own trays.: I looked for a name 
written in katakana — the orthographic. 
system just for loan words and foreigners’ 
names — and the number 30, my age. 
Sometimes I just looked for the number 30 
the first few days till I noticed others were 
also 30. My tray- had larger portions at my 
request, though I was the same size or 
smaller than the.others. By now I wanted to 
take a shower twice a day, but it was 
forbidden. I would sneak in after everyone 
was asleep, take my shower, wash my hair, 
and claim I didn’t understand Japanese well 
if anyone asked how my hairhad gotten wet. 

My doctor released me after five days 
because I am American and could not bear 


to stay here any longer. In my country, we 
go home after two or three days. The 
Japanese had to stay ten days, however. 
Yasuko said having. a baby was one reason 
not to have to wait on one's husband. 
Women went home to their own mother's 
house for a short recuperation with the baby. 
I envied them. They had their mothers to go 
home to. I wanted my mother, too. She and 
my father came all the way from Nebraska 
to New York City on the train, mother 
finishing a lap quilt on the way. But Japan 
was too far away. 

The last day the milking room was 
hotter and more crowded. We were herded 
in there like cows prodded into those 
cramped milking stalls once again. I felt 
that I was suffocating in there, all eyes on 
me and my little Hiro. I needed to take him. 
and go home to Andrew. I placed him into 
his glass bed one last time and returned to 
my room to gather my things. My 
roommate seemed astonished when I said I. 
would check out today. She'd had her baby 
almost a week before I did! 

Nurse Kawakubo — "river shadow" — 
came to my room and stood silently before 
me, handing me a small wooden box. She 
had delivered babies in an American 
hospital during the war in Vietnam. She 
knew my baby was part Japanese, for he had 
the large, black bruised-looking mark of the 
Mongolian race on his tailbone. She knew 
we were sisters of the same universe, both 
women alone here for a time. She had heard 
my cries for my mother when the labor pains 
got too great. Had comforted me when I 
confessed, "I'm afraid I will die this time. I 
almost died the first time. I'm afraid." She 
heard me screaming over and over again 
when the pain was too much, "Yea though I 
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walk through the valley of the shadow of | respect, bowed deeply, tumed, and walked 


death I will fear no evil. Yea though, Yea 
though I walk..." 
worst — the bundles of seaweed thrust into 
me to induce contractions, jerked out hours 
later and thrown in an enamel basin at my 
feet, the blood-stained kimono I labored in, 
amniotic fluid running down my legs, sweat 
rolling down my face, teeth clenching, legs 
and arms trembling uncontrollably. 

But we had survived, and there she was, 
standing before me with an offering: "You 
do not know what is in this box. It's 
Japanese custom. It is stub of your son's 
umbilical cord. I have saved it for you. I 
have wrapped it in raw silk threads — pulled 


from mulberry trees. I have prepared the | 


box for you. Please keep in safe place." 
Then she stood silently for a moment out of 


She'd seen me at my ` 


away. 

Yes, I know this custom. Inside this box 
is a generation, many generations, so many I 
cannot imagine. As I held the box in my 


. hands, I knew why I had come to this land of 


the rising sun. It was right that my son 
should be born here. I know of these boxes, 


| these small boxes so cherished by mothers. 


I've heard stories of rice farmers’ wives 
running into buming houses to search for 
these boxes, these remnants of blood ties, 
these remembrances of births and deaths. 
Stories of women stooped over ruins, sifting 
through ashes, desperate to find one last box. 
To keep it safe until the child's wedding day 
and to slip it secretly into the wedding 
kimono sleeve to be found long after the 
festivities are over. 


Lin Yutang and the Genre of Cultural Utopia 


~ A. Owen Aldridge 


The literary genre of cultural utopia — 
or Culturtopia as it may be named — has so 
far not been recognized or isolated in literary 


criticism, probably because few examples of ` 


the type exist. The major utopian genres 
stress changes from contemporary society in 
the areas of morality, economics, political 
relations, technology, and scientific 
knowledge. But culture as a way of life, 
social contact, or aesthetic expression is 
ordinarily either completely neglected in 
utopian fiction or treated as. an adjunct to 
morality. The genre with culture as its focus, 
however, draws a distinction between 


civilization, consisting of material things, ' 


and culture, things of the spirit. As such it 
stresses ethical and aesthetic values and 
traditions.' 

One of the pioneer works of culturtopia 
appeared in the United States in 1954 from 
the pen of Lin Yutang, a native Chinese who 
had studied at Harvard in 1919-1920 at the 


height of the Fourth of May movement. He . 


retumed to China, but in 1936 took up semi- 


permanent residence in the United States | 


because of the unsettled political situation in 
China. In the period 1950-1970 he was 
internationally known as a successful author 


of criticism. and fiction and was nominated 
in 1975 for the Nobel Prize. His culturtopia 
Looking Beyond, 1955, extols the cultures of 
ancient and modem Greece and proposes 
that they be recognized as models for 
modem society. As a sub-theme, he suggests 
parallels between traditional Chinese 
thought and customs and those of Greece. 
Although Lin's previous publications had 
shown an enlightened acquaintance with 
ancient Greek philosophy and mythology, he 
had never accorded these topics significant 
prominence or preference. In his memoirs, 
he indicates that he could read Greek, but he 
never personally ‘visited the Ionian 
peninsula. ; 

Irving Babbitt, Lin's teacher at Harvard, 
expressed a commonly-accepted view that 
"the two most notable manifestations of the 
humanistic spirit that the world has seen are 
those in ancient Greece and Confucian 
China."? I know of only one literary work 
before the twentieth century, however, that 
attempts to compare the cultures in a formal 
manner. This is a study published in 1806, 
Joseph Hager's Chinese Pantheon, or 
Parallels between the Religion of the Greeks 
and the Chinese [Pantheon chinois, ou 
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parallels entre le culte religieux des grecs 
eta celui des chinois]. These parallels consist 
primarily of resemblances of Chinese vases 
with Greek ones, similarities in religious 
doctrines (those of Thales and Pythagoras in 
Greece between Lao-Kium[Lao-tse] and 
Confucius in China) and analogues in the 
Greek and Chinese languages. 

Writers of utopias in general use two 
major devices to separate their imaginary 
ideal societies from the contemporary 
environment, either establishing them in a 
remote geographical location completely 
isolated from the rest of the civilized world 
or projecting them as existing 50 or 100 
years in the future. The former device is 


. used in Charlotte Perkins Gilman's Herland, 


published serially in 1915 and in book form 
in 1979, which locates the ideal society at 
the source of the Amazon River. A futurist 
model is Edward Bellamy's Looking 
Backward, a somewhat deceiving title, for 
instead of turhing to the past, the work 
predicts the main features of American 
society as they would be fifty years after 
publication of the novel in 1888. Lin Yutang 
probably had Bellamy in mind when he 
chose his own title. His perspective, 
however, revealing "human society put back 
a few centuries,” [48--quotion in p.48] is 
completely contrary to Bellamy's. ` 

In carrying out his objective, Lin 
focusses on the best that was thought and 
said in ancient Greece while attempting to 
keep his imagined society from appearing 
visionary or hopelessly idealistic. Sketching 
his social philosophy based upon "the 
Hellenistic way of life" and a "re- 
examination of all values of civilization, 
ancient and modern," he paradoxically 
denigrates the notion of utopia. The word 


itself, he affirms, "savors of a pipe dream..., 
some fantastic scheme of life conjured up by 
a visionary who wishes life to be different 
and proceeds to reshuffle it in every way he 
likes.” [46] All socialist experiments have 
failed, he adds, and "some were never meant 
to be put into practice."’ One of his 
characters at the end of the novel compares 
an orthodox utopia to a check which is not 
expected to be cashed. "When you are 
writing such a check, you think nothing of 
adding a few zeroes. All utopias are 
uncashed and uncashable checks, uncashable 
in any foreseeable future." [343-quotation in 
P.343] l , 

Toward the end of his life, Lin described 
the utopian genre in terms of communism 
and ranked Plato as a supporter of the 
system and Aristotle as an opponent. He 
quoted Aristotle to the effect that "everyone 
thinks chiefly of his own, hardly ever of the 
public interest." [From Pagan to Christian, 
New York, World Publishing Co., 1959, 
p.57] He also attributed the failure of Marx's 
argument in favor of a "scientific Utopia" to 
the illusion that scientific infallibility could 
be attained in the areas of human behavior 
far from the fields of natural science. [210] 

Lin's neo-Greek society in Looking 
Beyond exists on an island off the coast of 
Chile, where no island was supposed to 
exist. A female geologist and her husband 
discover it in the year 2003 while they are 
on a random flight in a two-passenger 
airplane. When they land, the husband is 
killed in a futile attempt to keep the 
islanders from destroying the plane, and the 
wife becomes a permanent resident. The 
inhabitants of the island, apart from 
aborigines of Inca origin, are Europeans 
from the Aegean area who had emigrated 
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from Greece nine years previously and call 


themselves Ireniki. Because of their remote — 


location and the administrative genius of 
their leader they have escaped the political 
and social upheavals of the late twentieth 
century that had devastated Europe and the 
United States. l 
By introducing these political upheavals, 
Lin is forced to engage in a small amount of 
looking into the future: World War. IH, soon 
followed by Worid War IV, brings about the 


entire destruction of Manhattan and - 


Chicago. [32] After the complete defeat of 
the Soviet Union, the United States nobly 
undertakes to feed the Russian people, but 
the cost breaks the backs of American 
taxpayers. [33-4] The president, who has 
been given dictatorial powers, is 


assassinated, and the United States gives up © 


its mission to rule the world. Two principal 
classes emerge in Russia: those who sit 


behind desks and all others. King Charles | 


reigns in England, but Westminster Abbey 
has been destroyed by the war. [136] 
Science has conquered cancer and there 
have been three successful voyages to the 
moon, but none of the voyagers has ever 
returned. [137] 


‘The Greek founders of the island make a _ 


distinction between civilization and culture, 
regarding the former as "merely what adds 
to a better and more gracious living" and the 
latter as science, philosophy, art, and 
advances in knowledge. [200] Believing that 
the primary goal of human knowledge 
should be the art of living well, they are not 
opposed to material progress as such, but to 
the elevation of the study of matter over the 
study of man. [53] For them the mistake of 
the civilization from which they fled was the 
introduction of the method of natural science 


into the humanities, leading to the discarding 
of fundamental concepts that cannot be 
measured, such as "God, good and evil, sin 
and repentance, artistic creations, noble 
impulses." [205] The leading figure on the 
island, Laos, who combines Greek and 
Chinese roots, is a former delegate from 
Greece to. the Untied Nations, who had a 
Chinese grandfather and had published a 
book on Brahmin Influence on Pythagoras, 
in which he pointed out many parallel ideas 
in oriental and occidental philosophy. He 
had married a Greek girl, who died after a 
single passionate year, and never martied — 
again. He traveled to the Orient, where he 
studied Zen Buddhism near Kyoto, having 
been unable to, penetrate Communist China 
for the purpose. [53] He thus became "a kind 
of new social philosopher” whose ideas went 
contrary to everything considered sacred in 
the ordinary world. [46] Lin describes him 
in the vocabulary. of the 1950s as a 
"philosopher and one-man brain trust.” [22] 
As patriarch, Laos inculcates the Greek 
notion of philosophy, "the love of wisdom, 
the steady, free pursuit of knowledge," 
including science considered as "the free and 
fearless inquiry into the nature and cause of 
things." [233] Instead: of the conception of 
philosophy prevailing in the modern world, 
however, he follows the Socratic form 
consisting of ethical inquiry into the conduct 
of human life. Almost as important as 
philosophy in the community is philomusia, 
the love of the arts, music, poetry, song, 
dance, sculpture. "In the practice of the arts, 
man is nearest to the gods, for he is a 
creator, a maker of things.” [234] 

In explaining the philosophy behind the 
colony, Laos quotes the words of the 
Chinese philosopher Chuang-tse concerning 
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living in accordance with one's nature. "The 
universe gives me this form, this toil in 
manhood, this repose in old age, this rest in 
death." [127] The colony is, accordingly, 
designed to enable its residents to fulfill 
their nature in "this universal harmony, the 
beauty of this cycle.” Each citizen is able to 
"develop himself along the lines of his 
excellence in ease and in freedom." [128] 

In one of his earlier books, My Country 
and My People, 1935, Lin had completely 
divorced utopianism from the Chinese way 
of looking at things. "The Chinese are a 
hard-boiled lot. There is no nonsense about 
them. They do not live in order to die, as the 
Christians do, nor do they seek for a- Utopia 
on earth, as many seers of the West do.” 
[New York. John Day Company, p.58] In 
the same work, however, Lin made a 
number of comparisons between things 
Chinese and things Greek, ranking 
Aristophanes ‘and Chuangtsé jointly as 
humorists, [66] describing both Chinese and 
Greeks as taking "a sane and healthy view of 
Sex as a normal passion," [113] and exalting 


the ` doctrine of the Golden Mean or- 


moderation. [110] As differences between 
the two cultures; he noticed that the Greek 
notion of the exposure of the feminine body 
is alien to the Chinese [149] and that the 
tradition of Chinese female poetry has 
nothing in common with Sapho. [154] 
Laos in Looking Beyond corrects the 
Westem misconception that Confucius was a 
rather dull philosopher who spoke mainly in 
proverbs. [228] He observes that to the 
contrary Confucius placed a good deal of 
confidence in music as an instrument of 
government — along with other subtle 
influences such as childhood habits, the 
home, social customs, ‘and a sense of honor. 


"His famous doctrine of filial piety was only 
to say that good habits are formed at home." 
[228] Like Plato, Confucius late in life gave 
up the notion of "putting his ideas in practice 
and went back to teaching.” [228]* 

Partly in reference to the doctrine of 
Chuang-tse concerning living according to 
nature, Laos recognizes that "a universal 
God, monotheistic, abstract, existing alone, 
is too much of an effort for the popular 
imagination.” [128] Lin does not through his 
spokesman openly advocate the contrary 
view of polytheism, but suggests that it is a 
rational notion, even though he was the son 
of a minister and considered himself as a 
Christian throughout most of his life, 
including his final years. His character Laos 
attempts to vindicate polytheism or the 
process of fragmentizing divinity by 
reférring to Greek tradition and Chinese 
history. "No doubt the early’ Greek 
Christians were happy to find God had a 
family; in their imagination, Joseph and 
Mary were like the gods dwellling on Mount 
Olympus. A Chinese Christian, leader of the 
Taiping Rebellion who wanted to set up the 
Kingdom of God on earth, invented even a 
‘heavenly sister-in-law,’ since he was the 
younger son of God, and Jesus, very 
logically was his ‘elder brother." [129] Laos 
was an antinomian, that is, one who rejects 
the stringent application of codes of Law in 
theology, and he cites both Anacharisis and 
Confucius to support his position. [147-48] 
He also quotes the grandson of Confucius, 
Tzussu: "What is God-given is nature; to 
fulfill nature is the [moral] law; to cultivate 
the law is culture." [147] Laos further rejects 
Christian orthodoxy by referring to "a period 
in Hebrew history, too briefly passed over, 
where the gods and men met socially on a 
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friendly footing, like the Greek gods... 
Down to the time of Abraham, God was 
still a friendly being.” [135] In a similar 
vein, Laos affirms that “creeds. were formed 
when the Christian fathers began to argue” 
and he quotes the observation of "the great 
Chuang-tse that “one who argues does so 


because he does not see certain points." - 


` [168] Laos himself had translated a famous 
- ancient Chinese handbook, "Pointing Out 
the Ferry Across the Official Sea” or stated 
more bluntly "Keys to Success'‘and Political 
Advancement." [218]5 , 

As part of the plot of Looking Beyond, a 
drunkard among the indigenous population 
knocks out the teeth of another man, and his 
daughter is required to expiate the crime by 
being whipped. [68] A similar tradition 
requires that if a woman is caught in 
adultery, her daughter is stoned, although 
not to the point of death.. These customs of 
the native population based on the 
assumption that sin. must be paid for, Lin 
probably intended as an allegory for. the 
Christian doctrines of original sin and 
atonement. To replace the primitive customs 
of the natives, Laos introduced a contrasting 
law, "very Confucian,” by which the parents 
are punished for the misbehavior of the 
children. [65] 

Two Christian churches exist on the 
island, one, Roman Catholic with an Italian 
priest, the other, Greek orthodox with. a 
Greek clergyman. The latter, however, has 
quite unorthodox leanings and joyfully 
participates in an annual pagan festival in 
honor of Pallas Athena. A competing Roman 
Catholic festival is. held concurrently in 
honor of Saint Thomas, the rival 
celebrations representing a smoothing over 
of the differences between pagan and 


' Chrisian civilizations, the classical and the 
religious. [325] The two prelates engage in a 


discussion over the Pauline epistles. The 
Roman offers an undeviatingly favorable 
interpretation; whereas that of the Greek is 
mixed. He accuses Paul of sharing the local 
belief in Asia Minor in the inferiority of the 
female sex, but praises Paul's great principle. 
of expediency, particularly in his admonition 
to follow one's own conscience rather than 
that of another. [210] Laos strongly upholds 
the Greek pastor's liberal tendencies. Having 
conducted research on the influence of 
oriental--ideas upon Pythagoras, he is 
familiar with Greek and non-Greek elements 
in early Christianity: He points out that Jesus 
said nothing about the mortification of the 
flesh, but that Christian doctrine adopted 
Pythagorean and Orphic rules of abstinence 
and mortification. "The upshot of it all was 
that in addition to the basic Christian 
teachings of hope, faith, and charity, 
Christianity borrowed its effective forms of 
worship...from prevailing Mediterranean 
polytheism." [323] The Greek priest was, 
therefore, amply justified in acceding to "the 
rather lively polytheistic imagination of the 
Ireniki." 

A female character in the novel, an 
American anthropologist, observes that the 
Greeks did not make their gods perfect, but 
gave them all of the human weaknesses. 
They were "a gay, drunken, amorous, 
polygamous lot." [327] She remarks that she 
feels a better woman when she accepts the 
Greek assumption that "the gods are just 
about like me." Laos goes a step further. 


While admitting that modem thought 


conceives of divinity as perfection or the 
ideal, he opposes striving after this model. 
To expect man to imitate the gods is an 
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impossible goal, "like a toad aspiring to be a 
peacock." [149] The islanders respect Laos's 


motto "Do not try to appear better than you — 


are, or worse than is really necessary." [153] 
Lin makes the point that people who live 
‘close to nature are considered in Christian 
circles as pagan, a word: which originally 
referred to country dwellers as opposed to 
‘urbanites. [29] "By some strange twist of 
usage or some unwritten convention: based 
upon mutual respect and courtesy among the 
major religions, neither a Jew, nor a 
‘Mohammedan was considered a pagan, but a 
marn who believed in Greek and Roman gods 
was." [29] Lin describes one of his 
characters as "a hundred per cent pagan. 
More Greek than the Greeks, if ever there 


‘was: one." [98] And he wrote in his. 


autobiographical From Pagan to Christian 
that he had personally been’ attracted toward 
‘the religion:of nature associated with 
paganism. [187] - . 

~ In Looking beyond, Lin‘specifies one of 
‘the major characteristics of Greek art as the 
delineation of the beauty: of nature in 
contrast to Christian dedication to beauty of 
the spirit. Laos's ‘definition and description 
of art represents a minor disquisition on the 
‘subject. "Art ‘is ... the projection of a 
subjective idea upon a material object. Art 
idealizes reality, and in doing so, falsifies it. 
It is art's function to make it truer than life, 
seize the invisible éssence, as it were." [124] 
But the depiction of true nature of reality has 
little in~common with the practice’ of 
"distortionists of the mid-twentieth century" 
such'as Picasso. Artists of this kind "took 
the world to pieces; as a child takes a watch 
and reduces itto a jumble of wheels and 
pinions and springs." Others-who professed 
to admire primitive ‘sculpture, its apparent 


force, strength, simplicity and imaginative 
daring," overlooked the fact that "the 
African savages never knew better, never 
had very good sharp tools to do a finer job." 
The artists of the mid-twentieth century, 
unlike the ancient Greeks, had grown away 
from Nature — they sought "to take Nature 
by the throat, tear it apart, analyze — never 
to live in harmony with it." The ancient 
Greeks on the other hand, "never hacked 
away at anything; they faced nature 
resolutely to seek within themselves what 
there was to invest it with beauty." [125] For 
Laos the key to all beauty lies in the two 
elements of grace and strength, existing in 
proper proportion. [152] This rule applies to 
all artistic forms, even a literary essay or 
human character. 

~ Lin in his other writings admits to an 
admiration for female pulchritude, and this 
theme is dominant throughout his novel. He 
has the American female anthropologist 
discourse on the role of the mistress in 
modern society, comparing her to the 
concubine -in the Orient, the courtesan in 
eighteenth-century France, and the hetaera 
in ancient Greece. [41] Taking a broad- 
minded approach, she- describes the 
institution of the mistress as."a concession to 
man's polygamous nature, providing a 
social, emotional and aesthetic answer to 
man's: need for admiring a perfectly 


charming and accomplished woman.” She 


makes clear that she is not referring to brute 
prostitution, but to the hetaera type like 
“Aspasia who taught Socrates the art of 


eloquence." [41] In all historical periods, 


the.type provides "a temporary vision of the 
charm of feminine beauty, grace, and 
intelligence, a realization of the feminine 
ideal.” In the modern world this vision or 
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illusion is encapsulated in a movie star or a 
pin-up. [41] This defense of the role of the 
professional female entertainer derives 
directly from Lin's earlier edition of three 
Chinese stories under the title of Widow, 
Nun, and Courtesan. [New York, John Day, 
1950 ] In Looking Beyond, Lin adds the 
allure of feminine nudity, but quite properly 
portrays it as part of Hellenic culture, not 
Chinese. The anthropologist observes that 
"modern man pretends to admire nudity in 
Stone or oil, but is ashamed of it in the 
flesh," a result of the combination of Greek 
paganism with Christian perversion of the 
conception of the human body. [48-49] 
When Laos planned his island community, 
he considered that wine, song, good food 
and women constituted "nine-tenths of any 
passable way of living.” [56] Most of the 
girls on the island have the erect figure and 
posture of professional models as a result of 
their habit of carrying pitchers on their heads 
and refusing to ‘wear brassieres or other 
encumbrances to their natural movement. 


{106]® The custom of stripping to the waist ` 


in hot weather had begun partly as a joke 
and partly as a means of expressing a sense 
of freedom. [191] Older women, however, 
are forbidden to expose their nudity in 
public. Laos explains that the law to this 
effect merely reflects the realities of nature, 
a young person's beauty and perfection of 
form disappearing in old age. The 
prohibition against feminine nudity applies, 
however, only to ordinary social contacts, 
not to public bathing. [193-4] One of Lin's 
female characters observes, moreover, that 
nudity destroys all mystery. “Half undress is 
better than total undress.” [254] Lin reveals 
in his From Pagan to Christian, 1959, that 
he personally had a great fondness for the 


' nudity in Parisian nightclubs, a feeling he 


attributed to his having retained his virginity 
until the age of twenty-five. [42] 

The centerpiece of Lin's fancied island 
is an adult training school entitled Institute 
of Comforters of Men's Souls. Apart from 
wife-beaters who attend, it serves as a “high- 
class finishing school" for the prettiest and 


_ most talented girls in the community, [43] 


who are taught “something about the darker 
side of men and the art of handling the male 
sex." The philosophy of the institute is 
captured in a variant of a line from Pope, 


` "the proper study of woman is man." [43] 


One of the characters suggests another 
variant: "the proper study of man is man, 
and the proper sport of man is woman.” 
[336] As a reflection of Lin's notion of the 
social utility ‘of the hetaera, the institute 
would probably seem an abomination to 
extreme feminists today. Its main objective 
is to train future wives in sophisticated 
maturity. They are taught to listen to 
husbands’ complaints about their wives, 
even to take the husbands’ side, and to 
manipulate men when they are tired, 
“dispirited, downcast, sometimes drunk, and ' 
frequently in short tempers.” [104] Men's 
psychic ills are equated with the need to be 
"babied, patted, adored, lied to, coaxed out 
of their childish moods, allowed to cry if 
they wanted to, and withal looked up to." 
[104] 

The islanders consider the producing of 
a class of females embodying the highest 
ideal of feminine beauty and 
accomplishment as almost a religious duty 
instrumental in upholding the moral values 
of society. For the related role of keeping 
aesthetic traditions alive, these select women 
are presumed to be “perfect in grace, 
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cultured, and psychologically trained in 
dealing with men." [311] No parallel 
institution exists in which men engage in the 
study of women, for men can never 
understand the opposite sex, choosing their 
mates by instinct "as a male walrus chooses 
a female walrus." [313] Men who are 
admitted to the Institute of Comforters of 
Men's Souls are limited to those approaching 
a nervous breakdown or those guilty of 
beating their wives. They are served choice 
wines, but only in moderation, and the girls 
are allowed to repulse them physically if 
they do not behave. [313] The men tell jokes 
and the girls repeat the sayings of 
Confucius, Epictetus and Epicurus. [313] "It 
is thought that this constant association with 
men in their best and their more seamy 
aspects fits the girls to become better wives, 
by fumishing them with many object lessons 
in human nature." [314] 

Despite the objections of the two priests, 
the islanders vote for the establishment of 
birth-control clinics for the public benefit, 
[305] even though they retain an extremely 
high regard for motherhood, which they 
consider to be “the sacred, innate and 
inalienable right of every woman." While 
they seek to "“discountenance unwedded 
motherhood before the age of twenty-one, 
the unwedded mother was as much protected 
by law and custom as if she had been legally 
married." [304] On the subject of sexual 
equality, one of the female characters 
maintains, “Equality is not the word, why 
compare banana with orange?... Men have 
got what we haven't got, and we got what 
men haven't got.” [255] Lin seems to have 
more concern for bodies than for souls and 
for men rather than women. His institute, 
which links Greek hetaerae with Chinese 


sing-song girls, nevertheless, has the serious 
purpose of supporting his theory of the basic 
resemblance between Greek and Chinese 
cultures. _ 

An earlier British novel which also 
describes the flourishing of a "separate 
culture...without contamination from the 
outside world" may be considered as a 
precursor of Looking Beyond. This is James 
Hilton's Lost Horizon, 1933, which Lin 
almost certainly knew.’ It went through 
many editions, was tumed into a motion 
picture, and received considerable publicity 
through the association of its fancied Asian 
community, Shangri-la, with President John 
Kennedy. While Lin locates his ideal 
commonwealth in the Western hemisphere 
and invests it with Greek and Chinese 
culture, Hilton places his in the Far East and 
loads it with the ambience of Eastern 
tradition amidst the material appointments 
and hygienic advances of the West. In Lost . 
Horizon, four Europeans are kidnapped and 
flown in an airplane over the highest reaches 
of mountains in Tibet to Shangri-la, a 
lamasery, or monastery of. combined 
Buddhist and Christian beliefs. Established 
in 1719 by a Jesuit looking for Nestorian 
remains, it is unapproachable to all strangers 
because of "the scouring gales and fierce 
chills of the wilderness outside.” [164] It is 
overlooked by a protective mountain bearing 
the symbolic name of Blue Moon, signifying 
something that takes place only one time. 
[200] Several thousand inhabitants reside in 

e community, practicing the philosophy of 
moderation, "avoiding excess of all kinds— 
even including, ... excess of virtue itself." 
[90] Paradoxically they follow tradition 
without being slaves to tradition. [239] 
Their ideal is "to be gentle and patient, to 
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care for the riches of the mind,” to live in’ | philosophy of his community to a 


wisdom and secrecy while the storm rages 
without.” [240] The paramount doctrine of 


Shangri-la is that "the exhaustion of the - 


passions is the beginning of wisdom" even 


though normal sexual activities are - 
encouraged before the passions subside. ` 


[216] The newcomers eventually discover 
that the leader of the colony, Father Perrault, 
a parallel to Lins’ Laos; is still alive and that 
the atmosphere of the valley exercises a 
rejuvenating effect leading to extraordinary 
longevity.’ The main difference between 


Lin's culturtopia and Hilton's. is that the 


former presents an extensive array of social, 
philosophical and cultural concepts to be 
applied to actual life; whereas the latter 
limits itself to the general concept of 
moderation in all things and attributes the 
uniform contentment of the inhabitants of 
the valley to good health and longevity. In 
contrast to the aura of remoteness and 
mystery enveloping Lost Horizon, Lin not 
only fills his narrative with a host of 
references to the actual world, but supplies 
at the end an index of historical names and 
concepts in the disciplines of philosophy, 
literature and the arts. 

From the perspective of narrative 
structure, the two novels have several major 
parallels. Both unite Christian and Buddhist 
traditions. Both predict the decline and 
destruction of the current political and 
cultural systems. Both have an omniscient 
leader or patriarch who interprets the basic 


Notes: 


: sympathetic newcomer from the world 


outside. Judged by the criteria of 


‘conventional utopias, however, both Lost 


Horizon and Looking Beyond are deficient. 
Their explanations for the economic or 
subsistence resources of their communities 


- are pure fantasy. Methods for the production 


of food, wine, water, and electricity, for 


‘example, are highly implausible. Both 
“ communities are essentially Enlightenment- 


type despotisms or benevolent dictatorships. 


‘ Ingress to both communities is secret and 


difficult, and egress is strictly forbidden. 
Supplies,. including modern technical 
conveniences, are, nevertheless, regularly 
delivered to the two communities. Neither 


' Lin nor Hilton answers the great question 


that Lin himself elsewhere considers the 
great problem of utopias—"“who was to do 


the dirty work?" [On the Wisdom of 


America. N.Y. John Day, 1950, p. 136] 

The appeal of both culturtopias, 
however, depends not on technological 
progress or social engineering. The good life 
which each portrays is based on philosophy 
and social custom, that is, culture derived 
from a combination of the traditions of Asia 
and the West, rather than on constitutions or 
economic policies. From this perspective, 
Looking Beyond, in particular, makes a good 
case that the ideal goal for modern society 
would be the restoration of the artistic and 
spiritual ambience of the ancient world. 


1 Even Samuel Johnson's depiction of the Happy Valley in his Rasselas, 1759, cannot be considered 
to be the portrayal of an ideal culture since the greater part of the work concems the title 
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character's flight away from the valley, and another character embodying wisdom concludes that 
we realize the absurdity of visionary schemes when we first form them, but eventually lost sight of 
their foolishness. [Chapter 44] 

"Humanism: an Essay at Definition,” in Norman Foerster ed., Humanism in America (New York, 
1930, p. 37) l 

The title of the London edition, Unexpected Island, has so far as I can discover no relationship to 
any previous work, nor has that of the edition in Chinese Yuan Ching, which means Far View or 
Far Scenery. Lin in his On the Wisdom of America, 1950, has considerable praise for James 
Branch Cabell's Beyond Life, 1919, which he describes as a portrayal in the comic vein of "life as 
it ought to be." [New York: John Day, 1950, p. 112] The former president of the United States, 
George Bush, published a book in 1987 entitled Looking Forward. 


4 Lin repeated this comparison in his From Pagan to Christian, 1959, p.65. 


5 


This title like that of Brahmin Influence on Pythagoras is Lin's fiction. 


6 Lin is not consistent in regard to the wearing of brassieres. Elsewhere he has one of the characters 


affirm that "the girls are dying for a brassiere, or something or other to decorate themselves with." 
[191] 


7 London, Macmillan 1934. The quotation in the preceding sentence is from page 87. 
8 The name Perrault is also the name of a famous seventeenth-century author of fairy stories. 


Reconstructing a Lost Chinese Art: 
Molded Tea Leaves 


Bret Hinsch 


Because artists often choose imperish- 
able materials for their works, we possess 
the fruits of millennia of creative genius. 
But we are not always so lucky. Sometimes 
visual artists deliberately choose to work in 
highly perishable-media which soon decay 
without a trace. Traditions of ephemeral 
beauty are still alive across Asia today, from 
Japanese ikebana to Tibetan yak butter 
sculpture to Taiwanese dough figurines. In 
each instance we can appreciate what people 
of the past have accomplished in each 
medium because contemporary artists 
continue to work within the same tradition. 
Although we can never hope to see an 
authentic Tokugawa flower arrangement, we 
can easily imagine what they looked like by 
viewing the works of their successors. 

- However, sometimes a tradition of 


- imperial court were pressed in molds which 


were incised with decorative pattems. This 
process raised fanciful shapes on the broad 
surface of the compressed cakes of 
powdered tea. This art attained a peak of 


` refinement during the late Northem Song 


ephemeral art has failed to continue downto . 


the present. . In this case the artform is not 
just dead, but very difficult for us to even 
understand or appreciate. Such is the case 
with one particular art of dynastic China: 
ornamented disks and bricks molded from 
tea leaves. For several centuries high-grade 
ground tea leaves produced in Fujian for the 


and continued to be practiced for centuries 
thereafter. l 
Tea leaves tend to either be consumed or 
else decay over time, so barring a 
miraculous archeological discovery we 
cannot hope to ever view the actual remains 
of omamental molded tea leaves. But 
because imperial China was an unusually 
literate society, and everything associated 
with the art of tea so highly valued, written 
descriptions and wood-block prints of 
representative tea disks and bricks survive. 
The Xuanhe Era Record of Beiyuan Tribute ` 
Teas (Xuanhe Beiyuan gongchalu), a book 
by the Song dynasty author Xiong Fan, is 
particularly valuable. Xiong Fan discusses 
palace tea from the late Northern Song in 
great detail, and in doing so describes and 
illustrates representative kinds of molded tea 
leaves. The material in this work presents us 
with a rare and precious opportunity to 
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reconstruct a lost artform. 
Although molded tea leaves eventually 
achieved wide circulation, initially this type 


of preparation was associated with the high- — 


grade tea produced specifically for the 
imperial court. Imperial molded tea leaves 
came from one particular tea-producing 
region known as Beiyuan, in modern Jianou 
County, Fujian. During the early tenth 
century a southern imperial court established 
a tea field there called Beiyuan (Northern 
Garden) to provide tea of suitable quality for 
imperial consumption. The surrounding 
area took its name from this famous field. 
Connoisseurs attributed this tea's 
extraordinary quality to the unusual purity of 
the area's water. Under the Yuan dynasty 
Beiyuan tea came to be commonly referred 
to simply as "imperial tea" (yucha) because 
it was still produced specifically for use at 
court. Today the Beiyuan region has been 
conflated with the neighboring Wuyi area, 
so the Beiyuan harvest is now often 
marketed as Wuyi tea. But originally it was 
the much smaller Beiyuan area which 
produced the most famous tea in all of 
China. 

According to the consensus of imperial 
tea experts, the most costly and carefully 
processed teas prior to modern scientific tea 
growing were those produced at Beiyuan 
during the late Northern Song dynasty. 
Afterwards Yuan rulers still obtained their 


tea from the same area, but apparently far ` 


less attention was paid to quality. During 
the Song and Yuan periods, Beiyuan teas 
were traditionally molded into disks. and 
bricks before being shipped north to the 
imperial court. Upon arrival in the capital 
the tea was either retained for use in the 
palace, or else distributed by the ruler to 


favored relatives, high officials, and nobles. 
Access to the highest quality tea thereby 
became a visible. symbol of high status. 


_ Close imperial supervision of the Beiyuan 


fields was far more than just a way for the 
emperor to get a good cup of tea. The 
imperial monopoly on China's very best tea 
also gave the emperor control over an 
extremely prestigious commodity. He could 
distribute Beiyuan tea to his subjects, or 
withhold it, as a tangible sign of imperial 
pleasure. 

The custom of compressing tea leaves 
into disks and bricks arose from the way tea 
was consumed in China at the time. In most 
parts of China today, high-quality tea is 
most often purchased as loose leaves. The 
leaves are then usually steeped in pots prior 
to being poured into smali cups for 
consumption. Admiring the whole tea 
leaves has become an important aspect of 
appreciation. Connoisseurs pay close. 
attention to the size, color, and shape of the 
leaves. They dismiss tea made from tor 
leaves or from leaves with long stems as 
inferior. ‘Although some Song tea drinkers 
also used loose leaves to brew tea, the finest 
imperial tea was usually brewed from 
ground leaves steeped directly in each 
drinker’s cup,-much as tea is still prepared in 
the Japanese tea Ceremony. During the Song 
a small amount of tea would be torn off a 
disk or brick, ground into powder, and 
placed in a wide-mouthed bowl. Rustic 
temmoku bowls from. Fujian were 
particularly popular for this style of 
drinking, although refined ceramics were 
used as well. After hot water was added, the 
tea was whipped vigorously to infuse the 
powdered tea.. The drinker then sipped the 
resulting concoction of hot water and ground 
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leaves. The ground tea leaves were 
consumed along with the drink, making this 
sort of tea as much a soup as a beverage. 
And indeed "eating tea" (chi cha) is still the 
term used in some Chinese dialects. to 
describe tea drinking. But during the Song 
dynasty powdered tea was usually called 
"whipped tea” (doucha) after the method of 
preparation. 

Because the tea was intended to be 
ground into powder prior to use, it was not 
necessary to keep the leaves whole and 
separate. - In fact, grinding the tea and 
molding it into hard dry cakes made it much 
easier to transport, store, and.serve. The 
Song dynasty work More Beiyuan Records 
(Betyuan bielu) describes how Beiyuan tea 
was prepared and molded. After the harvest, 
choice leaves were selected for processing. 
The leaves were steamed, washed in cold 
water, and pressed lightly to squeeze out the 
accumulated water. Then the. leaves were 
pressed a second time with far more pressure 
to squeeze out the tea oil. The leaves were 
allowed to dry, then pressed in a clay vessel 
and ground to a powder. Next the ground 
tea was pressed in molds which compressed 
it into its final shape. Finally the tea cake 
was baked so that it would retain its shape. 
The resulting molded tea was often called 
“wax face” (lamian) tea, presumably 
because the method of processing lent an 
attractive gloss to the hard surface of the 
baked tea. 

From a purely technical standpoint, the 
main difference between tea processing 
during the Song and today lies in the initial 


step. Tea leaves must be cooked before they — 


are suitable for steeping. Simply plunging 
the raw leaf of a tea bush into a cup of hot 


water will have little effect. The waxy 


; covering of the leaf protects it from the 


water. So the tissue of the. leaf must be 
broken down by heat if hot water is to be 
able to leach out its flavors. Song tea leaves 
were steamed, whereas today in China hand- 
processed tea leaves are stir-fried in huge 
dry woks. Steaming would doubtless have 
robbed the tea leaves of much of their flavor, 
imparting a subtlety which is somewhat 
different from modern Chinese tea processed 
with dry heat. This lighter flavor would 
have been more appropriate for the preferred 
Song method of elite tea drinking: drinking 
ground leaves infused directly in the cup. 

Because of the convenience of molded 
tea, disks made from whole tea leaves are 
still produced in Yunnan. And tea 
connoisseurs in Yunnan and Guangzhou 
continue to prize disks of aged Puer tea. But 
whereas the modern tea disk is a rough, 
simple, utilitarian geometric object, Song 
dynasty tea lovers realized that the broad 
surface of molded tea provides a superb 
opportunity for further artistry. Tea disks 
were compressed in molds which had been 
carved with intricate designs, usually 
depicting dragons, phoenixes, and other 
imperial symbols. 

It is not difficult to imagine what these 
molds must have been like. Similar molds 
are still widely used to impress simple 
geometric designs and Chinese characters 
onto traditional sweetmeats made from 
glutinous rice, mung bean flour, or ground 
black sesame seeds. Every Chinese flea 
market sells these sorts of old wooden 
molds. But whereas modern sweetmeat 
molds usually impress folk designs that are 
extremely simple and abstract, Song tea 
bricks were embossed with complicated 
patterns of genuine artistic accomplishment. 
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And as a final touch, during the late 
Northern Song a thin sheet of silver or 
copper was attached to the surface of the 
embossed tea disk, accentuating the design. 
A glittering ornamented skin of precious 
metal protected the finest tea China had to 
offer. It must have been an impressive sight 
indeed. 

The early history of Chinese tea is 
intimately connected with Buddhism. So it 
is not surprising to read in Xiong Fan's work 
that the earliest molded tea may have been 
produced by Buddhist monks. But early 
Buddhist molded bricks were probably very 
simple and practical. Only when imperial 
molded tea came to be impressed with 
ornamental patterns did these objects 
become famous for their beauty. Various 
sources date the first "dragon and phoenix 
cakes" to Beiyuan in the early Song dynasty, 
either the year 977 or 978. Initially the 
numbers of Beiyuan tea cakes produced for 
imperial consumption were very small. The 
first batch consisted of merely fifty cakes of 
molded tea leaves. This amount gradually 
expanded and the production of imperial 
molded tea leaves became an annual event. 
Originally the Northern Song emperors 
presented their ministers and kin with gifts 
chosen from twelve grades of molded’ and 
loose tea leaves. Dragon and phoenix disks 
were the highest grade. The intermediate 
grade of molded tea was made into "narrow 
cakes" (xiapian). The lowest grade became 
"broad cakes" (kuopian). But it seems that 
initially the Song system for grading high- 
quality Beiyuan tea was somewhat 
haphazard. 

Matters became more systematized 
under Emperor Song Renzong, who was 
particularly fond of tea leaves impressed 


with imperial designs. In the Qingli era 
(1041-1048) he ordered that dragon and 
phoenix tea cakes be ‘presented annually to 
the imperial court by Beiyuan officials. This 
was the famous Song "tribute" tea 
(gongcha).During Renzong's reign, each 
season thirty catties each of small dragon 
and small phoenix cakes were produced, and 
300 catties each of large dragon and large 
phoenix cakes, together with 15,200 catties 
of lower-grade tea. With imperial tea being 
produced annually and on a large scale, 
imperial tea cakes began to have standard 
designs. During the Yuanfeng era (1078- 
1085) dragon tea featured the design of a 
“dragon among dense clouds." In the 
Shaosheng era (1094-1097) the design was 
changed to "auspicious clouds and a soaring 
dragon." The sizes of tea cakes varied, with 
between twenty and twenty-eight tea cakes 
usually made from one catty of tea. 

Emperor Song Huizong was a prime 
force in refining the ornamentation of 
molded tea. Huizong was probably the 
greatest patron of the arts in Chinese history; 
only the Qianlong Emperor can begin to 
rival the breadth of his cultural activities. 
Huizong is famous as a calligrapher and 
painter in his own right, in addition to being 
a major force in the development of seal 
carving, paleography, antiquarianism, the 
mounting of paintings, colophons, garden 
design, architecture, and Daoism. His 
extensive writings on the arts include the 
Daguan Era. Treatise on Tea (Daguan 
chalun), the only book on tea ever written by 
a Chinese Emperor. In this book he sets out 
his own thoughts on tea and provides tea 
drinking with imperial sanction as a 
prestigious cultural pursuit. From this book 
it is clear that Huizong lavished careful 
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attention on every aspect of tea drinking, 
from bowls to water to the tea leaves 
themselves. Huizong was a perfectionist 
and a fanatical aesthete. Anything that 
touched his fancy had to be refined to the 


ultimate peak of beauty. Tea was no . 


exception. Not only.did the tea itself have to 
taste good, but every implement associated 
with tea drinking had to be nothing less than 
exquisite. Given Huizong's personality, it is 
not surprising that even molded tea leaves 
had to become works of art. 


Under Huizong's supervision tea had to 


meet: new standards of perfection. Tea 
processing achieved new rigor. 
back from an age of mass production and 
mechanical tea processing, the amount of 


attention and labor used to produce imperial 


tea during Huizong's reign seems almost ' 


unbelievable. Beginning in the Xuanhe era 


(1119-1125) "silver strand water sprout" tea 


was first produced. To make this top quality 


imperial tea, the finest leaves were selected. | 


Then a single thin shred was cut from the 
middle of each leaf. The assumption was 
that most of each tea leaf. produces an 
inferior brew. To produce the very. finest 
tea, it is necessary to use only the best part 


of the best leaves. These carefully-collected . 


shreds were stored in.a container made from 
precious materials until enough tea shreds 
had been accumulated for further 
processing. The shreds were then soaked in 
pure spring water to clean them, and sun 
dried. At this point the dried tea shreds were 
said to resemble strands of silver, hence the’ 
name "silver strand” tea. Afterwards the: 
silver strands were processed in the usual. 
manner to produce tea disks of unparalleled 
quality. Given this fervent attention to 
detail, Huizong's silver strand tea was. 


Looking | 


' perhaps the finest tea ever produced. At the 
` very least, it was certainly the most difficult ` 


to produce. 

Not only was Huizong's tea processed 
according to the highest possible. standards, 
but teas for imperial use were now graded 
more carefully according to novel criteria 
and categories. The highest grade tea was 
made from young leaves and called "small 
sprout." These tender tea leaves were said to 
resemble the tongues of sparrows. The next 
grade was called "medium sprout.” These 
leaves looked like the. slender pointed talons 
of an eagle. The lowest grades of tea leaves 
were classified into. numerous categories. 
Farmers in Fujian rapidly developed new 
varieties. of tea to meet the insatiable 
imperial demand for quality and novelty. 
By the end of Huizong's reign ihe 
Beiyuan/Wuyi area produced at least fifty 
varieties of tea.. And the amount of imperial 
tea produced also increased dramatically 
from earlier reigns. In just one season 
216,000 catties of imperial tea cakes in 
various grades were produced. 

Tea was harvested several times a year, 
with the spring harvest considered best. 
After harvesting the tea leaves were 
painstakingly graded and each batch was 
assigned a specific name. Each name 
distinguished the year, harvest time, variety, 
and grade of tea, much like wine cuveés in 
France. But whereas the system of 
identifying wines is mostly practical, under 
Huizong the tea cuvée assumed an ambiance 
of the poetic. Each batch of tea was given a 
unique poetic name such as "Ten-thousand 
Spring Silver Leaf" and "Jade Pure 
Celebration Cloud." These names both 
identified the specific kind of tea and also 
enhanced it with an air of poetic mystery. 
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After grading, the tea would be molded 
into disks. A protective metal sheath was 
applied to the highest quality teas. Lower 
grade imperial teas were covered in bamboo. 
The Xuanhe Era Record of Beiyuan Tribute 
Teas illustrates the different kinds of molded 
tea cakes with woodblock prints. The 
simplest imperial tea was formed into plain 
rectangular bricks. Other shapes included 
hexagons, ellipses, and disks with five lobes, 
six lobes, and twelve lobes. A particularly 
_ interesting shape was the gui, an oblong 
rectangle with one end rounded off. This tea 
brick imitated an ancient jade emblem of 
State, a highly auspicious object with 
connotations of elegance and power. The 
finest tea was usually molded into disks. 
The embossed designs on tea disks and 
bricks also varied. This being imperial tea, 
the most common design was a standard 
symbol of the emperor: auspicious clouds 
surrounding a dragon chasing a flaming 
pearl. On larger disks the clouds were 
moved out to form an abstract decorative 
border around an inner scene featuring a 
dragon. Other tea disks depicted the symbol 
of the empress: a phoenix pictured with a 
plant, or else a pair of frolicking phoenixes. 
Although dragon tea came in a wide variety 
of shapes and sizes, surviving prints of 
phoenix tea show only two kinds: a small 


disk and a large disk, each featuring the 
phoenix surrounded by the abstract cloud 
border. 

Under Huizong dragon and phoenix teas 
each had a specific use. Dragon teas were 
presented by the ruler as gifts to high-level 
Officials in the government bureaucracy, as 
well as to the emperor's sons and daughters. 
Phoenix tea was given to more distant 
imperial relatives, scholars, and generals. 
Still lower grades of tea were presented to 
officials of lesser rank. So at Huizong's 
court, one glance at a tea cake provided a 
precise indication of the host's official 
standing. 

We’ know that similar ornamented tea 
disks were still being produced during the 
Yuan dynasty because in one Yuan play the 
owner of a teahouse rhapsodizes on the 
delights of tea made from "dragon and 
phoenix disks". And Ming dynasty records 
note that the tea for imperial consumption 
which originated in Beiyuan was still being 
shaped into "little dragon disks". But the 
increasing popularity of loose-leaf teas 
gradually sent Beiyuan tea cakes into 
eclipse. Today the best tea leaves in the 
Beiyuan area are no longer compressed in 
molds but sold as loose leaves. A long and 
distinguished tradition of creating beautiful 
objects from tea leaves has come to an end. 
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Illustration 1: ; 
(left): An undecorated brick of "Jade Leaf Long Spring" tea produced in 1122. 
(right): A brick of "Limitless Longevity Dragon” tea produced in 1120. 
From Xuanhe Beiyuan gongchalu. 
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: Illustration 2: 
An oblong lobed cake of "Proper Year Precious Jade” tea produced in 1120. 
From Xuanhe Beiyuan gongchalu. 
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- Illustration 3: 
Six-lobed.cake of "Supreme Peace Auspicious Omen" tea produced in 1112. 
From Xuanhe Beiyuan gongchalu. 
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Illustration 4: 
Cake of "Long Life Jade Gui" tea in the shape of an ancient jade ritual object. 
Produced in 1112. 
From Xuanhe Beiyuan gongchalu. 
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l ~ Mustration 5: 
"Large Phoenix" tea disk, a design produced annually during the late Northem 
Song dynasty. 
From Xuanhe Beiyuan gongchalu. 
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Illustration. 6: 
. "Large Dragon" tea disk, a design produced annually during the late Northern 
Song dynasty. 
From Xuanhe Beiyuan gongchalu. 
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The Feminine in Confucius 


James D. Sellmann 
Sharon Rowe 


Does it make sense to compare the 
philosophies of Confucius (Kongzi 551-479 
B.C.) and modern Feminism? We argue that in 
some sense the teachings of Confucius do 
warrant comparison with Feminism, and that 
in other ways his teachings are markedly 
different from modern Feminism. 

When we propose that the teachings of 
Confucius are similar to those of some 
Feminists, We have been met with opposition. 
. Especially Chinese women really balk at this 
proposal, they respond to it by saying 
something to the effect that it was the teachings 
of Confucius that oppressed Chinese woman 
for over two millennia. This is very true. So 
some distinctions are in order. First, we need to 
distinguish Confucius from the doctrine of his 
followers, the school of the literati (Rujia f% 
3). Second, we illustrate in what manner the 
teachings of Confucius are similar to 
Feminism, or more precisely, represent a 
feminine spirit. Then, we will contrast some 
Feminist ideas and Confucius’ teachings. 

First, one should distinguish what the 
Chinese refer to as the "Literati School" (Rujia) 
from what Westerners call "Confucianism." 
Lionel Jensen has presented a compelling 
historical argument that the label 
"Confucianism" is in large part a European 


construct.' It is true that a good deal of the 
history of the oppression of women in China 
was perpetrated by followers of Confucius, the 
Ru literati, and that most notably the state 
scholar-officials justified sexist double 
standards under the guise of Confucian 
teachings. But these sexist attitudes and 


practices are neither necessary conditions of 


the Ru scholars, nor the teachings of 
Confucius. In fact, the state-sanctioned literati 
class was developed out of a synthetic blend of 
Confucian and Fajia (so-called Legalist) ideas. 
For the first millennium (from the Han to the 
Song) of state-sanctioned Confucian doctrine, 
it was the teachings of Xunzi (f1. 298-238 B. 
C.) which took precedence. It was not until the 
teachings of Zhu Xi (A.D. 1130-1200) gained 
prominence that the scholar-officials turned to 
Mencius (Mengzi, fl. 371-289 B.C.) and 
‘Confucius for their primary guidance and 
inspiration. Moreover, it is commonplace in 
philosophy to distinguish the original 
teachings of the master from the later 
developments of any "schools" of thought — 
which harken back to that master for insight. 
The strong presence of humanistic values and 
loving care and concern expressed in 
Confucius' philosophy would not serve the 
power politics of imperial China. Therefore, 
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for both historical and philosophical reasons, 
one should sharply distinguish the teachings of 


Confucius from Ru or Confucian doctrine, - 


especially the doctrine and policies of the state 
sanctioned scholar-officials. 

In another sense, one must beware of the 
label "Feminism." Unlike the "Ru" there is no 
one founder of the philosophies which bear 
the label "Feminism." The label "Feminism" is 
a misnomer. There is no "school" of Feminist 
thought. Given the large number of 
disagreements among individual Feminists, it 
is doubtful that there is any one tenet or set of 
principles that would adequately define 
Feminism. So any discussion of "Feminism" 
must revolve around ` specific Feminist 
philosophers. 

Additionally, with respect to the ethic of 
care it is important to note the distinction made 
between a Feminist ethic and a feminine ethic. 
When we argue that Confucius' thinking bears 
many resemblances to a "feminine" ethic, it is 
by virtue of his shared commitment with those 
who advocate a "feminine" ethic as 
characterized by an emphasis on care and 
compassion, interpersonal relationships, and a 
sense of responsibility to specific persons. We 
do not argue that Confucius is referring’ to 
women's unique voice or otherwise suggesting 
how an ethic can include the perspective of 
women.? Confucius’ ethic would be excluded 
from the category of a Feminist ethic by the 
account of Feminists such as Alison Jaggar due 
to his lack of "commitment to challenging 
perceived male bias in ethics."3 His ethic 
would be excluded from the category of a 
"feminine" ethic as well due to the absence in 
his teachings of any voice that reflects the 
experiences and moral insights of women. Yet 
Confucius! thinking bears many resemblances 
to a "feminine care ethic." A strong case in 


point is Confucius’ emphasis on interpersonal 
relationships. Among those who propound a 
feminine ethic, it is argued that these concerns 
stem from the unique situation of women as 
traditional care givers. This raises the question 
of the value of linknig a Feminist ethic 
exclusively with an "ethic of care." One point 
that this paper establishes is that a care ethic 
need not be exclusively Feminist, that 
Confucius represents a case of phallo-centric 
care. 

Confucius’ teachings, especially ren (jen, 
person-to-person-care, usually translated 


"benevolence" or "humanity"), bear a strong 


family resemblance to the philosophies of such 
divergent Feminist philosophers as Sarah 
Lucia Hoagland, and Mary C. Raugust — 
indeed to that body of work which was 
initiated by the concerns of Carol Gilligan. 
Despite certain compelling differences 
between these Feminists, Hoagland and 
Raugust share some common ground. One 
notable difference between them and 
Confucius is that they respectively generate 
their positions in response to and against 
patriarchal thinking, whereas Confucius is 
limited by the patriarchal feudalism of his day. 
Hoagland and Raugust share common 
ground in their respective understandings of 
"care." In developing a lesbian ethics, 
Hoagland contrasts a Feminist "ethic of care" 
with that of a Kantian ethics of duty. For 
Hoagland, care is particular, situational, 
personal, self and other interested, and results 
count — ‘the care is for someone's good.’ 
Using her work experiences with the Kennedy 
Aging Project, Raugust redefines values for 
the workplace based on a Feminist ethics that 
developed out of her interpersonal work 
experience. For Raugust, Feminist ethics is 
rooted in relationships with others (not 
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individual rights); it is about giving and 
receiving care that is fitted to the needs of 
particular people in specific situations; it 
emphasizes interdependence (over 
individualism). Her 
orientated toward a specific personal "other" 
(not a generalized, impersonal other ‘or 
universal humanity); it is context dependent 
(not independent); it is circular (not linear); 
"and it places virtue over justice. Raugust's 
ideas bear a strong similarity with those of Nel 
Noddings with her emphasis on relationships, 
giving and receiving care, and stressing the 
importance of context dependent ethics.’ 
Using the above list of concepts from 
Hoagland and Raugust as a guideline, the 
teachings of Confucius bear a family 
resemblance to a feminine care ethic. 


Ethic, Not Ethics 


We want to draw a distinction between an 
"ethic," in the sense of ethos or a way of life, 
and "ethics" as a critical, theoretical 
understanding of morality. Although Feminist 
philosophers are not in agreement about the 
role of theory in the Feminism project, some of 
them share a non-theoretical orientation which 
is similar to that of Confucius. The first thing 
that the modern philosopher observes in 
reading the Lunyu (Lun Yu, Analects) or 
conversations of Confucius is the absence of a 
` sustained argument. The text consists of 
crucial extracts from various conversations. 
There is certainly nothing which approximates 
the development of a theory. Because of the 
impact of Kantian theoretical ethics, modern 


commentators usually attempt to read a 


deontological theory of ethics into or out of the 
Analects. Confucius, like Hoagland, is more 
concerned about the manner in which people 


Feminist ethics is 


jlive, rather than developing a theoretical 
framework. Annette Baier also addresses the 
Feminist lack of interest in developing a 
"theory" in the traditional sense: "...none of the 
contributions to moral philosophy by women 
really count as moral theories, nor are seen as 
such by their authors."® The actual practice 
and life style, the ethic, of ren or care takes 
precedent over any theoretical considerations. 
Henry Rosemont offers compelling arguments 
for sharply contrasting the Confucian 
teachings and ethical theory? Confucius is 
not concerned about thinking for the sake of 
thinking (what the Western philosopher would 
call "theory," see, Analects 5:20 and 15:31), !° 
he advocates study that will result in- 
improving oneself or particular people. 


Particulars 


Under our reading of Confucius, it would 
be a grievous error to read the concept of dao 
(tao, way).as a transcendent universal. In the 
Analects, the term "dao" is rarely used in 
general terms; and when it is, it is best 
understood as the "way of the cultural 
tradition." Usually Confucius particularizes 
the way to be that of the way of the ancient 
‘sages, or a particular sage king, the way of a 
particular state, or person. Confucius' way is 
not an overarching principle but the way one 
walks one's life. "A person is capable of 
extending the way. It is not the way that can 
extend a person.” (15:29). 

Although it is an over-statement to say 
that the disciples did not hear Confucius’ 
teaching concerning human nature and the way 
of nature (tian) (5:13), nevertheless the 
passage is instructive in that Confucius 
primarily focuses on the character of particular 
people, for instance his disciples or certain 
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rulers, or types of people, such as the 
authoritative exemplar or prince of virtue 
(junzi or chun tzu usually translated as 
. "gentleman" or "superior man") versus the 
petty man (xiaoren). 


Interpersonal 


In this regard, Confucius’ teachings are 
based on his interpersonal relationships with 
his twenty-two disciples or specific rulers such 
as Duke Ai. This teaching style puts into 
practice an aspect of his ethic of care, namely 
both care and teaching must be performed in a 
personal manner. They cannot be impersonal 
or disinterested. Although Confucius claims in 
traditional humility to merely transmit and not 
to create anything new (7:1), nevertheless one 
of his many innovations was to transform the 
traditional concept of ren (care). Originally ren 
was understood to be the "loving affection 
between close relatives.” Confucius 
transformed or expanded the concept of ren to 
mean the "loving care between two people.” 
The Chinese character ren is composed of two 
parts, the figure of a person and the numeral 
two, and so we render it into English as 
"person-to-person-care” or just "care" to be 
brief. In a sense Confucius took the character 
at face value, "two persons" in relationship, 
regardless of family ties; he wanted to extend 
the loving care of close family relationships to 
others beyond the family or clan bond. The 
care one learns at home is extended outward, in 
a graded fashion, of course, to others. The 
practice of care is always particular and 
interpersonal. 

Confucius usually employs a particular 
person to stand as an example of specific 
characteristics. For example: ` 

The master said of Zichan that he has the way 


of a prince of virtue (juzi) on four counts: he 
was respectful in his conduct; he was reverent 
in serving his superiors; he was generous in 
nourishing the masses, and he was correct in 
employing them (5:16). 


Zichan, then, stands for these varying 
characteristics; he embodies them. One can 
look to Zichan for the example to follow. 

. Confucius is concerned about the 
particulars of interpersonal relationships 
because he acknowledges an interdependency 
of persons — we mutually create each other in 
our relationship. Confucius and Feminists 
share this idea, the mutual creation of persons, 
in common. 


Self-Other Interested 


For Confucius a person cannot be a 
person without the other. In Confucius’ social 
world, persons are mutually creating each 
other. This is organically rooted in the family 
— there is no parent without a child and vice 
versa. It is also primary in friendship, and in 
education — there is no teacher without 
students and vice versa. By analogy it extends 
to the political arena — the ruler depends on 
the people’s support and vice versa. The 
following passage displays how self and other 
are twined together in the Confucian ethic of 
care: 


Zi Gong asked: "If there was a man who gave 
extensively to the masses and brought help to 
them, how would that be? Could he be called 
one of person-to-person-care’ (ren)?" The 
Master replied: "Why. stop at ‘care’? If you 
must label him, the word is 'sage'. Even [sage 
emperors] Yao and Shun had difficulty 
accomplishing this. Now as for a person of 
person-to-person-care, one helps others take a 
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stand in so far as one wishes to take a stand, 
and one gets others there in so far as one 
wishes to get there. The ability to take what is 
ready to hand [oneself] as the analogy is called 
the method of person-to-person-care (6:30). 


This passage explicitly expresses the 
importance of the other in the Confucian ethic 
of care. To put the ideal in modern Western 
terminology, there can be no self-interests 
without promoting the other's interests. We 
have a responsibility to care for others and 
ourselves. However, the Confucian concern 
for the other is not universal; some people are 
to be avoided. 


..Make it your guiding principle to be 

_ dedicated and to be honest in what you say. Do 
not make friends with anyone who is not like 
yourself....(1:8 and 9:25). 


In this passage, it is apparent that because of 
the mutual creativity of interpersonal 
dynamics that association with people who are 
not as good as yourself will diminish one's own 
capacity. It seems somewhat odd that in the 
above passage that Confucius does not 
acknowledge the fact that in meeting one not 
as good as oneself that the inferior person 
would be improved and that the superior 
person could maintain one's high standards. 
Actually, he does not forbid one to assist the 
other who is not as good as oneself; he only 
warns against friendship with such a person. In 
fact the morally inferior person, or developing 
student, must seek out moral superiors. In 
another context, Contucius does recognize the 
possibility of learning from one's moral 
superiors, and also learning from the negative 
example of a moral inferior. 


The Master said: "When you meet someone 


better than yourself, tum your thoughts to 
becoming his equal. When you meet someone 
not as good as you are, look at and examine 
your own self." (4:17).. 


Not only can one learn from one's moral 
superiors, but one's moral inferiors also 
provide an opportunity for self examination. 
This is another example of taking oneself, that 
is what is ready to hand, as the analogy from 
which to build empathy for others. Being 
dedicated to one's superiors and having 


‘empathy for others is the core to Confucius’ 


teachings. 


..The way of the Master consists in being 
dedicated (zhong) and in reciprocity (shu — 
using oneself as a measure to gauge othersX4: 
15). 


Shu (reciprocity) is the thread (4:15) and the 
single word (15:24) that summarizes 
Confucius’ teachings. It is expressed according 
to the Confucian version of what most people 
call the silver rule: "Do not impose on another 
what you do not desire yourself” (12:2 and 15: 
24). 


Situations 


The Confucian ethic of care is context 
dependent, and manifests a graded love. 


‘Confucius has various lists of moral values, 


and the silver rule, but it would be misleading 
to think of him as an ethical absolutist. As . 
noted above, Confucius would rather use a 
person as an example of moral conduct than 


„defining the conduct. The manner in which one 
interprets the moral teachings, and more 


importantly the way one conducts oneself, 
depends on who one is involved with in that 
particular context. Consider the following 
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well-known passage: 


The Governor of She said to Confucius, "In 
our village there is a fellow nicknamed 
‘Upright Body' (Zhi Gong). When his father 
stole a sheep, he gave evidence against 
him." Confucius replied, "In my village those 
who are upright are different from this. 
Fathers cover up for their sons and sons cover 


up for their fathers. Being upright lies in this” _ 


(13:18). 


Again the Confucian values are not universally 
applicable. One cannot treat others the same. 
Some people (close relatives) require different 
forms of respect. The Confucian ethic is best 
understood as a contextualism in which one 
tries to do one's best to express person-to- 
person-care (ren) in a graded fashion. 


Goal Orientated 


It should be readily apparent that 
Confuċius' teachings have a teleological focus. 
Confucius is more concerned about the proper 
outcome of moral action than the- theoretical 
reasoning behind the action. For Confucius, 
results count, and the care is for someone's 
good. In fact, care (ren), has a greater utility 
than fire and water (15:35). People have died 
by fire and water, but from Confucius' 
perspective no one has died because of care. 
The caring person not only cares for one's 
family members, but also the public good. 
Confucius was especially concerned about the 
moral character of the state, the ruler and 
ministers. The ultimate goal is for the prince of 
virtue or moral exemplar (junzi) to make a 
positive contribution in the art of rulership. 
The people must have food and be properly 
trained in military defense, but moral trust is 
the most important (12:7). It is only a half-truth 


that Confucius expects moral conduct to 
trickle down from the ruler above. He also 
expects it to percolate up from the people 
below. The interdependence of public policy 
and particular life styles is another 
commonality shared by Confucius and 
Feminists. 


Conclusions 


From the above examples, one can see 
that there are certain similarities between the 
Confucian ethic of care and the feminine ethic 
of care. These two perspectives provide a new 
groundwork for thinking about the moral value 
of interpersonal relationships as opposed to the 
impersonal, justice-centered approach that has 
dominated Western literature for the last 200 
years. l 

The Confucian care ethic also makes it 
clear ‘that "caring" is not solely a Feminist 
perspective, and that an ethic of care in and of 
itself will not eliminate sexism’ as some 
Feminists have argued. Confucius, with his 
concept of care not withstanding, was 
definitely a sexist. 


Confucius said: "Women and petty men are 
most difficult to deal with. If you let them get 
close, they are not humble. If you keep them 
distant, they complain” (17:25). 


W. T. Chan's comment on this passage 
highlights the tradition of Confucian sexism. 
"From Confucius down, Confucianists have 
always considered women inferior."!' This 
passage and especially Chan's comment 
suggest that, in the Confucian tradition, there 
are other elements at work than the clear 
reflection of philosophical thinking. Kant's 
writings not only have elements of extreme - 
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sexism, but they also provide ethical insights 
that can be valuable to care and justice alike. 
Likewise we can extract from Confucius what 
is valuable, and be on guard against the sexism 
in his teachings and the tradition that carries 


„his name. More importantly the feminine in 
‘Confucius also opens up avenues for 
overcoming sexism in China or any culture 
which values the family. The ethic of care 
provides a way for sexists to change. 
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Impact of Confucius's Political Ideas on Tokugawa 
and Meiji Political System Is Hardly Mentioned 
in Japanese and U. S. School Textbooks* 


Lu Yuxin ` 


Introduction 


In East Asian countries, educational 
curriculum on moral teaching played a 
significant role in history in general, and in 
modern social transformation in particular. In 
Japan, it not only exerted a great influence on 
the country in the Tokugawa era, but also has 
its impact on the social transformations (which 
are different from those in the West) of today. 

‘Consequently, the impact of moral law on 
social order in Japan is still strong and could 
not be overlooked. The great irony is: such an 
impact, attributable to Confucianism 
introduced by Zhu Shunshui to Tokugawa 
Japan and the Meiji Restoration, has scarcely 
been recorded in today's school textbooks in 
Japan and abroad. 


First, we are going back a century in 
Japanese history. The slogan, "revering the 
Emperor, and expelling the barbarians," was 
used by Meiji reformists for the purpose of 
rallying the nation to meet Western challenges 
in the late nineteenth century. Under the 
slogan, Meiji Restoration (1868) succeeded 
and political power in Japan was returned to 
the Imperial House. However, the Emperor 
took power in name only. Okubo Toshimichi, a 
major Jeader of Meiji government, publicly 
stated: "Samurai of the clans of Satsuma and 
Choshu had more power than the Imperial 
Court."! 

Meiji government was established on a 
new political system which had borrowed a lot 
of political ideas from the West. The Emperor 
had nominal political power but policies were 


* | am greatly indebted to Dr. James Bradley, professor of Western political science who is also concemed 
about Japanese study. I also appreciate the advice and help of Dr. Jeffrey C. Kinkley, who was the mentor 
of my study in the doctoral program of the Modern World History at St. John's University, New York. 
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executed by a group of samurai. This was 
amply shown in the Tokugawa period: — 
shogunate had legitimate control while the 
Emperor served as the highest political 
symbol. According to Fukuzawa Yukichi, one 
of the leading intellectuals of the Meiji period, 
the traditional political system helped Japan 
adopt Western ways with ease because "the 
most sacrosanct was not necessarily the most 
powerful and the most powerful was not 
necessarily the most sacrosanct" in Japan. But, 
in China "the most sacrosanct and the most 
powerful were embodied in the same person." 
Hence, "it was easier for Japan to adopt 
Western civilization than for China." 


PART I 


Unstable Political Status of the Emperor: 
from an Absolute 


Disrespected Figure 


The Imperial House in Japan held 
absolute power before the birth of the shogunal 
government in the years of the Kamakura 
Shogunate (1185-1333). Because of corruption 
and inner conflicts in the Imperial House, 
samurai first tried and finally succeeded to free 
themselves from the control of the Imperial 
House. The Emperor was then treated 
disrespectfully. Several Emperors were even 
expelled to remote islands by shoguns in the 
Kamakura and Muromachi (1336-1573) 
periods. 

No government was safe if it relied solely 
on laws. Laws of the Kamakura and 
Muromachi periods neither stopped rebellions, 
prevented retainers from supplanting their 
lords (gekokujé), nor helped the Emperor 
overthrow the shogunates. Such perils as 
shoguns being killed by local daimyos (feudal 


Monarch to a` 


lords), daimyos fighting each other, and 
daimyos being killed by their subjects were 
regular occurrences during the two shogunal 
periods. Discord, feud and animosity among 
the Emperor, shogun, and their subjects finally 
led to the collapse of.the two shogunal 
governments. When ‘Tokugawa Ieyasu 
(1542-1616), the first shogun of the Tokugawa 
period (1600- 1868), wielded power over the 
nation, he faced the same problems that 
previous shoguns had not solved. 

He understood that gekokujé could not be 
avoided solely by laws. He was also aware that 
a shogun could not create for himself the halo 
that encircles the son of heaven, for people 
believed that belongs exclusively to the . 
Emperor. In other words, a shogun had 
difficulty convince the subjects of his 
legitimacy. He also could not use teachings of 
Buddhism (the strongest religion in Japan at 
that time) to help him fend off gekokujé. 
Considering the state of constant political 
turmoil then prevailing, some daimyos, 
including Tokugawa Ieyasu in the Era of Civil 
Wars (1467-1568), wanted to use 
Confucianism to establish an ideology. For 
Ieyasu thought that Confucian teachings on 
loyalty, filial piety and the way of governance 
would strengthen his hand as a ruler. © >. 

Indeed, traditional understanding of 
Confucian teachings on loyalty, and filial piety 
did promote loyalty to the monarch. Tokugawa 
Ieyasu needed a convenient theoretical 
explanation to convince local daimyos and 
vassals of his own legitimacy. For, taking over 
power from his master, he himself was an 
example of gekokujô. Hayashi Razan, leyasu's 
tutor in literary learning, offered him 
Mencius's teaching which ranked the rightness 
of execution of governance (the so-called 
Way) over mere obedience to the Emperor 
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(Son of Heaven). In other words, Razan 
indicated that if the Emperor did not practice 
the Way of Heaven to meet the people's will in 
terms of rites and morality, vassals were 
allowed to overthrow him: i 

With specific reference to Tang and Wu? 
Razan's answer, which was clearly intended to 
cover the case of Ieyasu, indicated that he had 
carefully thought about the subject. Even 
though Tang and Wu accepting the 
Mandate of Heaven and responding to the will 
of the people — did conquer Jie and Zhou, we 
cannot consider their action as the slightest of 
evil. For Tang and Wu had no desire to 
promote their own personal advantage, and in 
extirpating tyranny and bringing relief to the 
whole nation, their purpose was solely to 
improve the lot of the people.* 

Later, in recording.and commenting on 
this answer, Razan added: "Only when 
governing in accordance with popular will of 
the whole nation, is one a sovereign. 
Otherwise, is one but another common man." 
Razan's opinion relieved leyasu's mental 
burden. That was also the reason why Ieyasu 
loved teachings of Mencius so much.’ 

In Mencius, the shogun found strong 
support behind his claim of legitimacy. Works 
of history, a most powerful tool used to build 
an ideology in traditional Japan — this tool 
was originated in China and accepted by other 
Confucian influenced East Asian countries — 
no doubt, were used to establish ethical 
patterns in support of the Tokugawa policy of 
civil administration. The Comprehensive 
Mirror of this Court by Razan and his son 
Gahé broke with the traditional style of 
Japanese histories that had only stressed court 
history. It recorded, in addition, every detail of 
Tokugawa lIeyasu's deeds and called him 
Shinkun (the Ruler of God) and Dai Shinkun 
(the Great Ruler of God). 


i 


Thus, as shoguns had their way, the 
Emperor was slighted and treated with 
disrespect. The shoguns made the ideology as 


' they were the highest power in terms of both 


legitimacy and morality. Contradictions in this 


- ideology, however, were obvious. The shogun 


could not tolerate his vassals citing Mencius's 
teachings, condemning his forfeiting of 
shogunal. legitimacy, and eventually 


` overthrowing him. 


Revere the Emperor and Respect the 
Shogun: Zhu Shunshui/ Mito School 
Reinterpret Confucian Ideas of Political 
System 


Tokugawa Mitsukuni (1628-1700), lord 
of the Mito clan, and other founders of the 
Mito School, advised by their teacher Zhu 
Shunshui, reviewed and re-interpreted 
Confucius's political thought to advance a new 


-line of thinking. That line would firmly 


establish the legitimacy of the shogun, while at 
the same time convince the subjects of the 
illegality of rebelling against their masters. 
This was accomplished through a work of 
history, The Great History of Japan (Dai 
Nihon Shi) , 

Zhu Shunshui was a Chinese scholar and 
Ming loyalist. He went to Japan in 1656 and in 
1666 became a teacher of Lord Mitsukuni and 


_other founders of the Mito School who 


respected highly Zhu's scholarship and loyalty. 
On Zhu's part, he found that Japan had some 
traditions that were superior to those of China’ 
— for instance, he noted that the imperial line 
in Japan remained unbroken for a long period 
of time —, according to Arai Hakuseki 
(1657-1725), an advisor to the sixth shogun, 
Tokugawa lenobu (1663-1712) and a political 
planner to the shoguns. 
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With neither hesitancy nor reservation, 
Zhu praised the unbroken imperial line. He 
established the Emperor as the Japanese 
sovereign in rituals in his "Revision of 
Exegeses of Rituals Used on Festivals to 
Confucius and His Disciples."* According to 
him, the sovereign (monarch) should not be 


overthrown, but the samurai government ought ` 


to be legitimate. Furthermore, the role of 
feudal lords and samurai in government should 
not be merely military. Otherwise, they would 
not know their ultimate duty in relation to the 
Emperor, the shogun and the subjects. A 
similar situation once happened in Chinese 
history. In fact, Zhu opined, wars between 
different duchies and the advent of the Warring 
States Period (475-221 B.C.) represented a 
failure in Confucius's political ideas and 
efforts. 

Zhu considered Japan in the Tokugawa 
era a continuation of Japan's old regime with a 
task similar to what the Zhou dynasty of China 
faced more than two thousand years ago. The 
task of the Zhou was described in the Book of 
Songs (said to be compiled by Confucius) this 
way: "Though the Zhou dynasty is an old 
regime, its task is to innovate."? To Zhu 
Shunshui one of the important tasks of Zhou 
dynasty, and of the Tokugawa shogunate, was 
to re-order and legitimize relations between 
the Emperor and his subjects as Confucius had 
endeavored to do in the China of his time. 


Master Zhu wanted Mitsukuni and his 
students to learn and practice the Sage's Way. 
The Sage's Way, according to Confucius, was 
the Way of Yao, Shun and the Duke of Zhou. 
'0 According to Zhu, the Sage's Way also 
meant Confucius's Way, but not subsequent 
interpretations." 


Zhu Shunshui's declaration on the first 


step of practicing the Sage's Way was to` 
establish proper relations between the 


- sovereign and his subjects. Advocating such 


relations was believed to be the reason that 


‘caused Confucius to write The Spring and 


Autumn Annals. It set a new standard in the 
writing of history, because it was supposedly 
more concerned with political governance than 
recording events in history.!? 

This history, attributed to Confucius, 
naturally, aimed at clarifying the rules of 
proper sovereign-subject relations. Confucius 
lived in the Duchy of Lu and the Spring and 
Autumn Annals was based on the record of 
events in Lu and in other duchies. The work 
never neglected putting the date of the Zhou 
dynasty's calendar above the date of Duke Lu's 
reign, and recording every first year of 
subsequent reigns of the Dukes of Lu. 
Historical events were placed after the 
calendar. 

Confucius, the putative: author, was 
sensitive to proper ritual and protocol that 
affected sovereign-subject relations, though 
contemporary historians were not.!? The reign 
of King Ping of Zhou dynasty was weakened 
by a lack of attention to politics and ritual, and 
The Spring and Autumn Annals argued that this 
sowed disorder in society.'* 

Confucius emphasized the importance of 
true sovereign-subject relations in maintaining 
social order as follows: 


When there is the Way in the world, the rites, 
music, police work and punitive expeditions 
proceed from the Son of Heaven [Emperor]; 
when the Way does not prevail in the world, 
these activities proceed from the Dukes. 
When rites, music etc. are decided by the 
Dukes, the Son of Heaven loses [sovereignty] 
in ten generations. When these activities 
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proceed from the Great Officers {of the 
Dukes], the loss usually occurs within five 


generations. When the subordinate ministers ` 


of the state give orders, the government 
usually is brought down within three 
generations. 

When there is the Way in the world, the 
government is NOT under the control of the 
high stewards and great officers. 

When there is the Way in the world, folks do 
not discuss it.!5 


In other words, for maximum social 
stability, the Emperor should be the apex of 
authority and legitimacy under the Way. 


Confucius lived in the Spring and. 


. Autumn Period (770-476 B.C.). It is also 
called the Late Zhou dynasty when more than 
one hundred duchies were controlled by local 
lords, including dozens of Zhou relatives and 
alleged descendants of ancient kings, Yao, 
Shun and Yu.!ć The Late Zhou was something 
akin to a loose confederation with a central 
administration that variously tried to exercise 
authority. 

The Zhou dynasty appointed relatives 
dukes and established duchies for them which 
were like satellite countries centered around 
and ensuring the security of the motherland. It 
was not unlike the Tokugawa times,!” when the 
domain of the Mito clan was so strategically 
positioned. It served as a security. wall, 
guarding the northern flanks of the central 
shogunate in Edo (Tokyo), capital of the 
Tokugawa shogunate, against attack by other 
clans. Every Zhou duchy was an individual 
regime with its own territory, army and 
government. Though the Zhou Court 
possessed only a weak army and small 
territory, the Zhou Emperor was the Son of 
Heaven and head of all other countries. 

Zhou dynasty was a hierarchical society. 


It developed systematized rites and music for 
‘memorial ceremonies and government events 
‘such as the worship of Heaven. Every class had 
to follow certain daily rituals. Dukes were 
appointed by the Zhou Emperor to hereditary - 
ipositions. Arguments and disputes between the 
duchies usually did not develop into wars 
thanks to the mediation by the Court. 
Abdication of the throne was highly praised in 
ancient China. In fact, regimes were seldom 
violently overthrown, even though the throne 
was transmitted to different clansmen in the 
period up to Zhou dynasty. 

This political system — a-central Court 
with an Emperor, and under it many 
independent fiefdoms — was not changed until 
the Qin dynasty (221-205 B.C.) But social 
order in the Spring and Autumn Period was 
disrupted by many things like subjects 
murdering their lords, sons killing fathers, and 
brothers killing each other — so called xia de 
shang (translated into gekokuj6é in Japanese). 
On the state level, duchies (or states) had too 
many excuses to fight each other. The urgent 
need in the Confucian period was to create a 
stable and peaceful social order. To reach that 
goal, a stable regime was required. 


Confucius's ideal state system was 
designed to reach this very goal. He thought 
that the Emperor should not be overthrown, for 
he was the highest symbol of authority 
regardless of how much actual power he 
possessed. The Emperor, as representative of 
the highest moral authority and the legitimate 
organs of government, should not abuse his 
powers in a way detrimental to the monarchy. 
[underline by author]. 





























Therefore, when — sovereign-subject 
relations were well maintained, the. Way was 
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practiced in society. The basic principle of true 
sovereign-subject relations meant the way of 
governing and was described by Confucius in 
this manner: 


When Duke Jing of Chi asked Confucius 
about government, Confucius replied: "The 
prince should be a prince; the minister, a 
minister, the father, a father; the son, a 
son." The Duke said: "Good. I stand by that. If 
the prince be not a prince; the minister, not a 
. minister; the father, not a father; and the son, 
not a son; although there is grain, can I 
manage to eat it all?”!8 


When the Duk of Ting asked how a prince 
should employ his minister, and how the 
ministers should serve their prince, Confucius 
answered: The prince uses his ministers 
according to prescribed ceremony; ministers 
serve the prince by their sincerity.'9 


According to Zhu Shunshui, Confucius's 
Way was the true way to create the right social 
order. The Way relied on everyone practicing 
his or her duty to others. If everyone did one's 
duty at home and extended the Way to the 
society, social order and political system 
would naturally result in the Way as Yao and 
Shun practiced it in ancient times. 


Zhu praised the political system of 


Tokugawa Japan. And he reminded Mitsukuni 
and his Mito School disciples of the 
importance of the Emperor in the political 
system. The Emperor, Zhu said, was the apex 
of relations in an ideal social order. 

Relations. between the Tokugawa 
shogunate and the Court were similar to 


relations between the Emperor and the Dukes — 


in the periods of Yao, Shun and the Zhou 
dynasties, Zhu told Oyake Seijin, a senior 


compiler of The Great History of Japan. The — 


Court must have its own name that no one was 
allowed to use. The Tokugawa shogun could 
have his own government with its own name 
just like the government of the Duchy of Lu in 
the Spring and Autumn Period, as described by 
Confucius.” 
In addition, over the New Year of 1666, 

Zhu reminded Tokugawa Mitsukuni of the. 
importance of rectifying the relations between 
the Emperor and the shogun: 


There are two principles of governing: 
educating [jiao] and enriching the people 
[yang]. The first concem must be to. enrich 
people's material life. However, education is 
the most important task. If people are not rich, 
education cannot be conducted; and if 
education is not practiced there is no end to the 
desire of the people to chase after unlimited 
wealth. Education offers lessons about loving 
relations between father and sons, righting 
sovereign-subject relations, moral duty [zhen 
Jun-chen in Chinese, and Kunjin o tadasu in 
Japanese], rectifying names and portions, 
[ding mingfeng in Chinese, and meibun o 
sadameru in Japanese, emphasis added}, 
harmonizing relations among people of 
different social status, being free from riches, 
respecting honor and moving away from 
rebellion. In fact, the effects of education 
cannot be described in one sentence.*! 


Zhu considered clarifying the sovereign- 
subject relationship as the most important task 
of state building. He believed that social order, 
as perceived by Confucius and ancient sages, 
was built upon orderly relations. And orderly 
relations depended on rectifying names, that is 
to secure a "precise name." [meibun, seimei in 
Japanese] l 

Such ideas advanced by Zhu in works of 
history were embodied in the composition of 
The Great History of Japan and made the 
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theoretical basis of the Mito School. For 
example, a document of Zhu's showed that his 
idea of history was adopted by the Mito School 
as the principle of its historical writing. Zhu 


revised the Hitachi Annals (Hitachi was a. 


Tokugawa district possessing twenty-one clans 
including the Mito clan) which was originally 
edited by Mitsukuni and directly connected 
with the work of The Great History of Japan. 
When engaged in revision work, Zhu told the 
compilers where they should pay -special 
attention in their writing: 


One of the important tasks of the annals is to 
record virtue, good and evil; clarifying and 
praise virtue and the good; publicize and 
criticize evil and make the public aware of 
this. Also, because these records will be used 
by historians, and because annals are one 
formal style of history writing, these records 
and annals must be treated seriously. 
However, the volume named "Customs" is full 
of imprecise writing on themes connected 
with law and order. Brave militarists become 
gangsters who start revolts, and divination is 
used as an excuse for doing evil. On the other 
hand, loyalty and filial piety do not mean that 
governmental positions and court ranks can be 
purchased, and men who neither take care of 
their parents nor respect social customs should 
not be commended. 

Besides, in the chapter named "Maruko," one 
finds nothing to prove the filial piety of Ladies 
Yoshimi Sekishu and Tamaro. What Ishize 
Koichitaro did are neither good enough to 
inspire loyalty, nor worthy enough to educate. 
On the other hand, the observations during the 
pilgrimage are worth keeping because the 
aborigines’ good customs will be understood. 
You needn't worry that their customs will 
damage our customs.” 


The idea of "revering the Emperor and 


respecting the shogun" was thus established by 
the Mito School. At a time when the Emperor 
was much ill treated by the shogunate, Lord 


Tokugawa Mitsukuni not only bravely stated 
‘this political idea but also practiced it when 


dealing with the Emperor and the shogun. He 
said simply but clearly that the Emperor was 
his monarch and that the shogun was the head 
of the government. In fact, he not only revered 
the Emperor but also respected his forefathers 
(the Tokugawa shoguns).”* 

Later generations of Mito scholars all 
stayed faithful to this same political idea which 
was gradually accepted by the Japanese 
society. In late nineteenth century Japan the 


‘Mito School's slogan "Revering the Emperor 


and expelling the barbarians" became the 


‘leading ideology. It also favorably influenced 


the last shogun's decision of returning 
shogunal power to the Emperor. Shogun 
Tokugawa Yoshino, a descendant of 


‘Mitsukuni, explained why he decided to return 


power to the Emperor: "I have just followed 
the secret instructions of my family. Lord 
Mitsukuni's last instruction says: No matter 
how strong a reason you had, no one is allowed 
to fire at the Court."*4 


PART H 

Impact of Confucius's Political Ideas on 
Japanese Political System Minimized in 
Japanese Textbooks 


But, Zhu Shunshui's teaching, Mito 
scholars' recongnition of Confucius's thought, 
and their impact on state-building in the 
Tokugawa era and on today's Japanese 
political system were all ignored in the 
textbooks in Japan — not only in Japanese 
language curricula, but also in English and 
Chinese curricula as well. Neither can one find 
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a textbook that records Zhu Shunshui's 
contributions, nor is his name mentioned in 
many Japanese textbooks. This blackout is 
difficult to understand, for overlooking the 
influence of this key personality and his 
contribution to the Mito School is tantamount 
to obliterate the picture of the Tokugawa 
society. It was Zhu, together with the Mito 
School, that established the principle of 
"revere the Emperor and respect the shogun." 

Zhu, above all, is regarded as a loyalist in 
Japan. Existing literature on Zhu did record 
that his idea of revering the Emperor 
influenced Lord Tokugawa Mitsukuni as well 
as Mito samurai scholars and led to the 
compilation of the Dai Nihon Shi. But, no 
school textbook has ever clearly attributed to 
him the following overarching vision: — A 
proper political system is based on the idea of 
an Emperor as the respected ceremonial Head 
of State whose power is largely symbolic and 
the shogunate runs the legitimate government. 
Zhu related this to Confucius's original ideas of 
an ideal political system. 


* At the High School Level 


In Japan, textbooks up to and including 
high school level must be reviewed by the 
Ministry of Education.” At the high school 
level there are more than 20 different 
textbooks by nine publishers.” Interference of 
the Ministry of Education sometimes causes 
resentment among authors, particularly in 
social studies. For example, the distinguished 
historian Ienaga Samuro maintained a twenty- 
year suit against the Ministry of Education for 
deleting the expression “the Japanese army 
invaded other countries in World War II" from 
one of his textbooks.*’ 

There is no evidence to show whether or 


not the Ministry of Education has interfered 
with the writing of the history of the Tokugawa 
period, but it is obvious that Zhu's influence on . 
the Tokugawa ideology and its linkage to the 
Meiji social transformation is hardly discussed 
in Japanese history texts at the high school 
level. 

References for high school students do 
offer more detailed information. A great 


‘number of students and teachers in the juku 


(private night or weekend schools) use them to 
prepare for examinations. Nevertheless, in 
most of these reference books, neither Zhu 


“Shunshui's work in Japan nor .the source of 


"revering the Emperor and respecting the 
shogun" is mentioned. It is simply stated that 
"Zhu was a scholar of the Ming dynasty hired 
by Lord Tokugawa Mitsukuni to compose the 
Dai Nihon Shi." 

For example, in Highlights in Japanese 
History, Zhu Shunshui is only mentioned in the 
following manner: "Tokugawa Mitsukuni 
engaged Zhu Shunshui for the purpose of 
compiling the Dai Nihon Shi."*8 Concerning 
the slogan "revere the Emperor," the author of 
this reference says: 


The ideology of "revere the Emperor" was 
initiated by the Mito School. It is the 
development of the thought of reverence of 
the Emperor in Confucianism. The Emperor is 
revered as the king (J. Oosha).?? 


Fukuii Shin'ichi and Matsunobi Yasutake, 
on the other hand, in The Collected New Terms 
of Japanese History for the Entrance 
Examination to College, mentions Zhu 
Shunshui under the topic of Tokugawa 
Mitsukuni's achievements: 


Tokugawa Mitsukuni (1628-1700) organized 
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governance in his clan well and established 
the Shokokan for the purpose of compiling the 
Dai Nihon Shi (completed in 1906). He also 


hired Zhu Shunshui and adjusted the policy on - 


Buddhism and Shintoism.*° 


No further mention was made of Zhu's 
thought, and his influence on the Mito School. 

So far, the situation has shown little 
change. Zhu Shunshui's achievements and his 
influence on modern Japanese ideology are 
very briefly confirmed in a high school text on 
Japanese history edited in 1997. It points out: 


The Mito School was developed on the 
foundation established by Zhu Shunshui.... 
Mito scholars initiated the rallying motto of 
revering the Emperor which became the 
fundamental ideology at the end of the 
Tokugawa period.3! 


In a syllabus, the authors indicated how Zhu's 
teachings influenced the Mito samurai thinkers 
in nineteenth century Japan in the following 


diagram: 


-Tokugawa 
Mitsukuni 
ze | CS 
Shunshui | © 
(1600-82) | -Asaka -Fujida | -Fujita Toko 
Tampaku — Yokoku} (1806-55) 
(1656- (1774- 
1737) 1826) -Aizawa Seishisai 


(or Yasushi) 7? 
(1781-1863) 


Dwelling on Confucian studies in the 
Tokugawa period, the three authors said that 
there were three schools in Tokugawa 
Confucian study: — Wang Yangming School, 
the Ancient Learning School and the Zhu Xi 
School. The Mito School is treated as a branch 
of the Zhu Xi Schoo? and other tendencies.” 
Zhu's influence on the-founders of the Ancient 


‘Learning School is not indicated in any 

|textbooks.35 The fact has affected the 
compilation of syllabi accordingly. 

. There is indeed a paucity of information 
on the origin and ideology of the Mito School 
in history textbooks and syllabi for high school 

‘students as pointed out by Japanese teachers at 
that level. One of them, Tano Masahiro, says: 


There ‘is no indication of Tokugawa 
Mitsukuni’s purpose in compiling this tome of 
history... The Mito School was based on the 
Zhu Xi School and combined National 
Learning and Shinto. It advocated revering the 
Emperor and the feudal social order.... The 
ideology of the Mito School — revering the 
Emperor — did not simply follow Zhu Xi's 
thought, as authors of the textbooks at the high 
school level maintained, but came from 
historical research....°° 


Tano notes the impact of the early Mito 
School on the last shogun, Tokugawa 
Yoshinobu in the following passages: 


When a French minister said that France could 
supply naval vessels, weapons and money to 
the shogunate to fight a rebellion of daimyos 
usurping the name of the Emperor, Yoshinobu 
refused but thanked him, saying Japan was 
different from other countries, and no matter 
what happened, he could not hold on the 
Emperor.?? 


In short, little space is devoted to Zhu, his 
thought or his influence on the Mito School 
and the Tokugawa ideology. Zhu's idea on 
political system which influenced the Mito and 
Tokugawa samurai scholars might be covered 
in a short paragraph as in the following: 


Zhu Shunshui (1600-1682), a Chinese scholar 
and loyalist in the Ming dynasty, became a 
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teacher to Tokugawa Mitsukuni and other 
Mito scholars in 1655, and an advisor of Ito 
Jinsai after 1663. Applying the original 
political ideas of Confucius, he helped the 
` Mito School establish the ideology of revering 
the Emperor as a holy. symbol serving a 
ceremonial role as Head of State while 
respecting the shogun and shogunate as the 
legitimate ruling political authority. He 
enlightened Ito Jinsai's?® scholarship on 
ancient learning for social order. His thought 
was reflected in the thoughts of the last 
shogun, Tokugawa Yoshinobu, who played a 
crucial decision-making role that inaugurated 
the Meiji social transformation. 


* At the College Level 
Textbooks at the college level are not 


reviewed by the Ministry of Education in 
Japan. But there is still a paucity of collegiate 


textbooks and syllabi on Zhu Shunshui's © 


influence on Japan's social transformation, 
state-building,. and Confucian learning, 
because of the lack of research on this 
influential scholar. Professor Ishida Ichiro 
reminds bis readers not to underestimate Zhu's 
influence on Ito Jinsai, because "we should 
carefully note that numerous terms and ideas 
attributed to Zhu appeared also in Jinsai's 
writings that were dated after he began to 
associate himself with Zhu." Prof. Ishida 
does not mention Zhu Shunshui. He said that 
"the more important thing is the theory of 
meiben advocated by the Mito School through 
their work on the history of Japanese 
thought.” 


Ishida's book is "a text in the general 
education curriculum at the college level."4! 
He discusses the importance of the Dai Nihon 
Shi in Tokugawa's state-building and reaffirms 
the Mito School ideology as the foundation 


for reform in the Tempo era (1830-44), when 
the feudal society was in a decline, and 
pressures from foreign powers, on the rise. He 
says that the movement of "revering the 
Emperor and expelling the barbarians" was 
initiated by the Mito School.‘? 


Commenting on activities of the Mito 


School, Sakamoto Taro, Professor Emeritus at 


Tokyo University, said he was certain that Mito 
scholars were of the Zhu Xi School. He 
apparently disagreed with Fujita Yukoku and 
Aizawa Seishisai who said that the Mito 
scholars practiced Confucius's original 
learning. 


Mito scholars borrowed the idea of meibun as 
described in Sima Guang's Comprehensive 
Mirror for Aid in Government and Zhu Xi's 
Outline and Commentary on . the 
Comprehensive Mirror (which has Japanese 
annotations and explanations). The idea of 
revering the Emperor and despising the 
shogunate, however, was built into a theory 
that cast suspicion on the legitimacy of the 
shogunate. The Mito School is a Japanese 
variation of the Zhu Xi School of Ming 
China... 


Another example of misleading 
information based upon omission is the Basic 
Knowledge of Japanese History edited by 52 
teachers and researchers, most of them on a 
collegiate level. This textbook mentions 
neither, the achievements of Tokugawa 
Mitsukuni nor Zhu Shunshui.* 

Since basic principles of the Mito School 
are omitted in many textbooks even at the high 
school and college level, it is not at all- 
surprising to find that Zhu's influence on the 
Mito School has not been discussed in detail. 
For, paucity of research on Zhu is evident. But, 
at the same time, many research papers and 
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extant writings of Tokugawa Mitsukuni affirm 
that one of the principles of the Mito School 
was "revering the Emperor and respecting the 
shogun." There should be no reason for 
textbooks to overlook the tremendous impact 
of this principle on the Meiji social 
transformation and on subsequent Japanese 
political thought. 

The Mito School was mentioned widely 
in school textbooks because it heaped praise on 
absolute monarchy and the purity and 
superiority of the Japanese nation. From the 


late nineteenth century to the end of the 


Second World War, the original thought of the 
Mito School was veiled. Zhu's political 
influence on the Mito and other schools such 
as the Ancient School, could very well be 
mentioned, even if only briefly, in Japanese 
textbooks so that readers would better 
appreciate the role Confucian moral teachings 
played in Tokugawa Japan and in modern 
Japanese social transformation. 


Impact of Confucian Thought on the 
Japanese Political System Seldom Discussed 
in U.S. Textbooks 


Japan underwent the first successful 
social transformation in Asia in the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries. This 
point was clearly stated and emphasized in 
history textbooks throughout the world. It is so 
in the compilation of syllabi in the United 
States. But, completely overlooked were such 
facts and factors as: the role original Confucian 
political thought played in Tokugawa's state- 
building; the influence of Zhu Shunshui in 
spreading this thought; and the Japanese 
leadership personalities Zhu so influenced 
(Tokugawa Mitsukuni who was Zhu's student 
and founders of the Mito School in the 


Tokugawa period before the. opening of the 


Meiji Era). Particularly undeserved and | 
unjustified was the blackout on the ideological 
source and origin of the’ famous slogan’ 
"revering the Emperor and respecting the 
shogun." l l 


'* At the College Level in the US. 


In the United States, Ku Helen Pui-King 


brought out in 1972 a dissertation: "Chu Shun- 


shui: His Life and Influence" (Chu Shun-shui 
is another way of transliterating Zhu 
Shunshui's name) at St. John's University. But 
because many important unpublished original 
sources were not accessible, it does not 
sufficiently cover Zhu's achievement in the 
Tokugawa period, particularly his political 
ideas on state-building. This paucity of 
research is certainly reflected in textbooks 
published in the United States. 

i Since the 1950s, greater attention has 
been paid to Japan by American scholars 
because of the cold war and its aftermath. John 
Dower notes the importance of Tokugawa 
ideology in the Meiji social transformation: 


Japanese feudal culture before the Meiji 
Period was emphasized because scholars 
thought that it greatly contributed to Japanese 
social transformation. And the term 
"Tokugawa Period” was changed to "early 
modern period".... John Hall argued that there 
was an excellent system in the Tokugawa 
Period and that it benefited the Japanese 
modern social transformation. 


However, American scholars have often 
seen little point in examining modern Japanese 
social transformation in detail, assuming that 
Japan follows in the same path “that other 
modernizing countries did. Scholars who 
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attended the Joint Committee on Japanese 
Studies of the American Council of Learned 
Societies and Social Science Research Council 
in October 1968, for example, decided that 
there was almost nothing that the United States 
could learn from Japan.“ 

We can see that research on Tokugawa 
thought relating to the study of Zhu Shunshui 
is very limited, and reference on Zhu's 
influence on Tokugawa state-building is rarely 
found today.‘ _ 

Undoubtedly, to understand social 
transformation of the Meiji Period and of 
contemporary Japan, a study of the influence 
of Confucian thought on such processes is 
much needed. But, in textbooks for American 
colleges, one seldom find any mention of two 
of the most vital factors and personalities 
foreshadowing that transformation: 
Mitsukuni's thought with regard to the proper 
relationship between the Emperor and the 
shogun; and Zhu Shunshui's advice relating to 
the political systems of the Mitsukuni period. 

One rarely found example is in Tokugawa 
Religion by Robert Bellah which was 
published in 1957. Employing modernization 
theories and Spencer's functionalism, Bellah 
confirmed the importance of Tokugawa 
ideology in the Meiji social transformation. 
But he did not mention Zhu Shunshui. 
Herschel Webb dwelt on the original political 
thought of the Mito School and the role the 
School played in the Japanese political system 
in his Ph.D. dissertation "The Thought and 
Work of the Early Mito School” (Columbia 
University, 1958). But, to the regret of some 
Japanese scholars, the dissertation was not 
published. Webb's research that was published, 
The Japanese Imperial Institution in the 
Tokugawa Period, — mentioned the 
achievements of Zhu's disciples, but not Zhu 


himself. Mitsukuni was mentioned twice and 


` Asaka Tampaku, five times.“ David Earl, in 


his 1964 work, emphasized the beginning and 
the development of samurai loyalty to the 
Emperor and the role Tokugawa's loyalty 
played in Meiji Japan. Like Webb, Earl 
recognized the existence of Zhu and the 
importance of the Mito School in Japanese 
ideology. But he did not spell out the role Zhu 


‘played in transforming Confucianism into a 


statecraft: 


Tokugawa Mitsukuni combined 
administrative ability with scholarly interest 
to an unusual degree...[He}] encouraged 
Confucian studies — for example, by 
employing the famous Chinese exile scholar, 
Chu Shun-shui [Zhu Shunshui].*° 

. Mitsukuni had defined the ideal attitude for 
historical research as being one of complete 
open-mindedness: "With reverence for the 
gods and Confucianism, to oppose the gods 
and Confucianism; worshipping Buddha and 
Lao Tzu, to reject Buddha and Lao Tzu." But, 
in actual practice, the outlook of the Mito- 
School, from the beginning, was based on a 
combination of Shushigaku and Shinto. This 
was due partly to the influence of Chu Shun- 
shui and other Chu Hsi [Zhu Xi] scholars and 
partly to Mitsukuni's own partiality.*! 


Unfortunately, Earl did not give further 
information on why Mitsukuni encouraged 


Confucian studies or on the work Zhu did for 


Mitsukuni. With the exception of Webb and 
Earl, no author mentioned Zhu's name in 
English-language books on Japanese history 
and political science, or gave an account of the 
modern Japanese social transformation. If 
Zhu's name appears in English-language 
publications at all, it usually runs like this: 
"Zhu Shunshui was a Chinese refugee. Hired 


H 
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by Tokugawa Mitsukuni, he helped Mitsukuni 
to compile history."*? 

The fact is, textbooks and syllabi on the 
history of Tokugawa Japan and the Meiji social 
transformation would be incomplete, if the 
introduction of Zhu's work in Japan’ and the 
ideology of "revering the Emperor and 
respecting the shogun” in the Tokugawa period 
are not mentioned.” This slogan would be an 
rootless political idea. Clarifying the origin of 


this slogan would give collegé students a more . 


satisfying picture of the different ways in 
which social transformation takes place in 
other countries, particularly in countries in 
Asia. 


* At the High School Level in the U.S. 


The paucity of descriptions of the 
influence of Zhu Shunshui and founders of the 
Mito Schools on Tokugawa thought also 
affects the quality of U.S. textbooks and 
syllabi in world history at the high school 
level. There are several kinds of textbooks in 
world history that deal with Asia and the topic 
of social transformation, such as: World 
Studies: Global Issues and Assessments, World 
History to the Industrial Revolution, Global 
Studies, and World Culture: a Global 
Mosaic.” Of them, World Culture: a Global 
Mosaic offers the most detailed information on 
Japanese social transformation. Excerpts from 
the section on "Japanese Feudalism" say: 


Feudal society: By 1192, Minamoto 
Yoritomo had emerged as the strongest 
military figure in Japan. The Emperor gave 
him the title shogun, or chief general of the 
army. Under Minamoto and his successors, a 


feudal class system emerged. The Emperor ° 


stood at the head of feudal society, but he 


remained a figurehead. The shogun, who was 
the most powerful samurai, exercised more 
power. Like other great samurai, the shogun 
controlled land and the people living on it. 
Moreover, the shogun commanded an army 
composed of samurai of lesser rank... 

By the early 1800s, Japan had become a 
unified nation in many wars. In addition, the 
expansion of trade created economic links 
within Japan.*” 


The important early foundation of the 
Emperor-shogun relationships as the precursor 
of a modern polity is not discussed in the book. 
Other important facts and factors such as the 
‘overthrow of two shogunates by rebels around 
1600 and the unstable relationship between the 
Emperor and his subjects are also not covered. 
Finally, the book neglected to mention that the 
Tokugawa shogunate was virtually a successor 
to Minamoto Yoritomo (1149-99), the first 
shogun of the Kamakura shogunate. About the 
period of isolation from 1639 to the 
mid-1800s, the authors of this book say: 


An Isolated Nation: These changes occurred 
during a remarkable period of isolation. Early 
on the Tokugawas felt threatened by the 
. growing number of Westerners who were 
arriving in Japan.... Along with traders came 
Catholic missionaries. Their success in 
winning converts angered the shogun. He did 
not want Japanese Christians to pledge loyalty 
to a foreign ruler, the Pope. The shogun's 
hostility to Catholic countries increased when 
he heard about the Spanish conquest of the 
Philippines. He acted to protect Japan froma . 
similar fate.... In 1639 the shogun closed 
Japan to the world... Like Korea, Japan 
- enforced its policy of isolation for 200 years. 
By the mid-1800s, however, the United States 
and the industrialized nations of Europe had 
begun to pressure Japan to open its ports to the 
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world.*® 


It is very good for the record that both the 


purpose and ‘the timing of the isolation are 
clearly indicated. But it is. necessary to point 
out that the ideology of the Mito School, 
namely, revering of the Emperor as the highest 
political symbol, was widely accepted by the 
nation and was deeply rooted in ‘the national 
conscience. Indigenous study in Japan 
developed and matured during this period. A 
large and increasing number of Japanese 
people became conscious of the superiority of 
a national polity. Authors of this textbook 
recognize that Japan became a world power as 
a result of what Tokugawa had done. The 
Tokugawa foundations led to the success of the 
Meiji Restoration which, in turn, provided the 
basis for the successful social transformation. 
In the section, "Japan Becomes a World 
Power," the authors discussed the Meiji 
Restoration this way: 


Japan Becomes a World Power 
Japanese leaders were ‘expecting the 
foreigners. In 1853, four American warships 
anchored in Tokyo Bay. The American 
commander demanded that Japan open its 
ports to trade.... Under outside pressure, Japan 
finally ended 200 years of isolation. To defend 
itself against the foreigners, Japan chose to 
modemize by adopting Western technology. 
As they had done over 1,000 years before, the 
Japanese went abroad with the aim of 
borrowing from other cultures.°° 


Meiji Restoration: In 1868, rebels forced the 
shogun to step down. They then restored the 
Emperor to power. The 15-year-old Emperor 
moved from Kyoto, the old imperial capital to 
Tokyo, where the shogun had ruled. He called 
his reign Meiji, meaning ."enlightened rule." 
Under the Meiji Restoration, samurai 


reformers set Japan on a new course. They 
realized that Japan had to modernize before it 
could "expel the barbarians." Their new motto 
became "Enrich the country, strengthen the 
_ military." Meiji reformers then sent hundreds 
of Japanese to Europe and the United States to 
study Western government, industry and . 
military organization.” 


Also, the authors ask readers the question: 
"Why was Japan able to modernize rapidly 
after 18687". We learn that under 
industrialized Western nations’ pressure, the 
response of the Asian countries was different 
depending on the different cultural background 
of the countries impacted. 

In American textbooks on Japan's social 
transformation the following points were not 
adequately or satisfactorily dealt with: 1) They 
do not tell students that the shogunate itself 
sent students to Europe to study Western 
government, industry and military 
organization. 2) Because the last shogun 
thought that the shogunate could not complete 
the task of unifying the nation to meet the 
challenges from industrialized countries in the 
West, he handed shogunal power to the 
Imperial Court to avoid a civil war. 3) The 
Emperor had only nominal power, but 
"samurai of the clans of Satsuma and Choshu 
had more power than the Imperial Court"® 
even after the Meiji Restoration. 4) The Meiji 


government could immediately adopt a 


Western political system without inner 
conflict, whereas other Conucian-influenced 
countries such as China and Korea, were not 
able to do so. (This last point was not made by 
the authors of the American textbooks). 

Zhu Shunshui's efforts might plausibly be 
omitted in American high school textbooks 
due to limitation of space. But the idea of. 
revering the Emperor as the highest symbol of 
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political power, initiated by the Meiji 
Restoration and by Meiji ideology, was too 
important a matter to be ignored. If students 
are to see the vital links in Japan's social 
transformation, they should know that the idea 
originated in the Mito School. 


Conclusion 


With political influence of the Emperor 
diminished, rule by the shogunate first 
appeared in Japan in the twelfth century. But it 
was neither legitimized nor stable until the 
seventeenth century in the Tokugawa period. 
Earlier 
Muromachi, rocked by numerous civil wars, 
were unstable. Internal political equilibrium 
was not established until 1600. 

The first shogun of Tokugawa Ieyasu 
decided to adopt Confucianism to educate 
citizens on how to establish a stable social 
order. The Confucian principles of loyalty, 
filial piety and rites perfectly fit the shoguns' 
needs. Shogun Ieyasu, who, as a vassal, 
overthrew his lord, found theoretical support in 
Mencius's teaching. If the king does not 
practice the Way of Heaven, vassals are not 
unjustified to overthrow him. This Mencius 
idea led Shogun Ieyasu to adopt the policy of 
"revering the shogun and despising the 
Emperor" while the shogunate stressed 
samurai loyalty to the shogun. 

But, founders of the Mito School heeded 
Zhu Shunshui's teaching, accepted Confucian 
ideas on political systems and formulated a 
different slogan, "Revering the Emperor and 
respecting the shogun," Designed to facilitate 
the maintenance of good social order, the 
slogan apparently was a paraphrase of a motto 
attributed to Confucius or a Confucian scholar. 
The Mito scholars! theory, grown out of 


shogunates of Kamakura and’ 


` countries. 


Confucian thought, confirmed the legitimacy 


of the shogunate as the ruling authority, and the 
Emperor as the highest political symbol of the 
nation and a ceremonial Head of State. This 
theory played an extremely important role in 
Tokugawa's state-building and in the social 
transformation of the Meiji Period and the 
modern Japan of today. If the Mito School's 
ideology of "revering the Emperor and 
expelling the barbarians" had not been whole- 
heartedly accepted by the nation in the 
nineteenth century, the shogunate would not 
have been subjected to such rapidly increasing 
pressure from the Imperial Court and the 


reformers. Then, the Meiji social 
transformation could very well have taken a 
different path. 


The essence of the Mito School ideology 
played a great role in the Meiji social 
transformation. The theoretical foundation of 
the ideology influenced Japanese thought 
today in both positive and negative ways. The 
contemporary Japanese polity, rooted in 
loyalty to the Emperor as a symbol of the 
nation and balanced by a ruling parliamentary 
system, is a constitutional monarchy not unlike 
that of Great Britain. - 

Studying the major Mito School 
principles can enrich our knowledge of the 
rapid social transformation of Meiji Japan as 
well as the Confucian-influenced East Asian 
And studying Zhu Shunshui's 
political thought leads to an understanding of 
Confucius's political ideas and their significant 
influence on the Tokugawa Period and the 
Meiji Reformation in Japan. Such ideas may 
have influenced the social transformation in 
other East Asian countries as well. In addition, 
a review of Zhu Shunshui's teachings and 
Confucianism highlight the importance of 
moral and constitutional law and education in 
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the building and maintaining of social order in the world today. 
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Existence and Essence in the Poetry of 
Shirley Geok-Lin Lim and Li-Young Lee* 


Nancy K. Nanney 


"Nowhere is life fresher-than before it is made into things.” — oii Shirley Geok-Lin Lim's ' 


Striving and Anarchy" in No Man's Grove 


As "ethnic" writers, Shirley Geok-Lin 


Lim (b. Malaysia 1944) and Li-Young Lee (b.. 


Indonesia 1957) have much in common to hold 
on to: Chinese ancestry, Southeast-Asian birth, 
complex socio-political histories, American 
immigration/citizenship, haunting family 
memories, and the quest for connectedness and 
identity in their adopted land. Herein, it may be 
. said, lies the "essence" of their art. 

However, at the same time, there isa 
"letting go" that allows each writer to chart an 
existential path through poetic terrain. Their 
need to self-create beyond uncertainty and fear 
becomes as urgent as their need to reclaim a 
communal/familial past or solidify a 
continuous identity. Ultimately, it is the 
juxtaposition of the portable, reflective Self (as 
precondition to "existence"), set amidst images 


of essential cultural givens and open to new 
identities, which pushes their artistic visions to 
the forefront of contemporary American 
poetry. l 

Lee arrived in the United States at the age 
of seven and has never been other than an 
American poet - or as sometimes described: a 
Chinese-American poet. However, his life and 
that of his family prior to American 
immigration is the foundation and key to much 
of his writing. Not long after Lee's parents left 
political disquietude in Mao's China to reside 
in Indonesia, his father was incarcerated by the 
Sukarno government. Lee, a one-year old baby 
then, was not re-united with his father until the 
family managed a narrow escape to Hong 
Kong two years later. His father, considering 
the escape nothing short of a miracle, began a 


* Based on a talk presented at the Thirteenth International Conference on Language, Linguistics, Literature 
and Translation sponsored by the Department of English at Yarmouk University in Irbid, Jordan, 1-4 


April 1996. 
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career as a Christian minister which eventually 
brought him to Pennsylvania where he 
attended to the spiritual needs of a small town 
parish. Lee, raised in the shadow of his father's 
"special existence," must find his own path 
that includes, rather than excludes, the man 
undeniably central to the poet's own growing 
sense of self. 

In Lee's "The Weight of Sweetness," a 
child in a Midwest orchard imitates, but is not 
yet able to be, "the man" the father is: 


The.good boy hugs a bag of peaches 
his father has entrusted 
to him. 
Now he follows 
his father, who carries a bagful in each arm. 
See the look on the boy's face 
as his father moves 
faster and farther ahead, 
while his own steps flag, 
and his arms grow weak, 
as he labors 
under the weight 
of peaches. 
(Rose, 20) 


In "My Father, in Heaven, Is Reading Out 
Loud." the speaker, long feeling the weight of 
his father's fortitude, concludes that "...my life 
now moves/with a. powerful back-and-forth 
rhythm:/ nostalgia, speculation..." (The City in 
Which I Love You, 39) This unstable motion of 
the mind makes it difficult for the persona to 
keep in touch with the present. : Later, in the 
same poem, the speaker finally identifies with 
his scholarly father and "knew he was one like 
_me, who got my learning/ under a lintel: he was 
one of the powerless, to whom knowledge 
- came while he sat among/ suitcases, boxes, old 


newspapers, string” (40). The father is now 
seen as not all-powerful; he often simply 
awaits his fate and, like the son, catches 
thoughts at odd, intermittent moments. 
Eventually, it will be the son who must 
minister to the needs of his dying father: 


The sound of washing 
is the sound of sighing 
is the only sound 
as I wash my father's feet — 
"Water" in Rose, 27 


Thus, through his poetry, Lee sensitively 
explores the changing condition of his own 
existence in relation to this real-life father 
figure. 
Shirley Geok-Lin, Lim belongs’ to a 
special generation of Malaysians. Born in the 


‘decade just prior to independence, English- 


educated through secondary school (as was the 
custom in those days), she belonged to an 
educated elite who felt they could do much for 
their emerging nation. But the racial riots of 
1969 propelled the country in new directions. 
Bahasa Malaysia (the national language) 
became. more solidly the medium of 
instruction and the language of art supported 
by the government. 

Lim had been raised in extreme poverty 
by a caring father — especially during those 
few difficult years when her mother deserted 
the family. Shirley was educated in a Catholic 
convent school in Malacca. Prizing above all 
her love for the English language that liberated 
her soul, she went on to earn her B. A. in 


literature from the University of Malaya. She 


then went to America where she pursued 


. Master's and doctoral degrees in ‘literature 
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from Brandeis University. 

The subsequent loss of her father, as well 
as the loss of the affections of a Malaysian 
soulmate, were sufficient reasons for Lim to 
grow increasingly engrained in American life. 


She married a U. S. citizen, gave birth to a son . 


of the American soil, took U. S. citizenship, 
and became established as a highly respected 
poet, critic, scholar, and educator. She has 
never, however, lost her Malaysian roots — 
and most specifically, her Malaccan roots. 
Born of that Nyonya-Baba heritage long- 
established in the Straits Settlements of 
Malaya, she remains today as much Malaysian 
at heart as American. Her work is, therefore, 
often anthologized under "Malaysian 
literature" as well asunder "American" or 
"Chinese-American" literature. Indeed, part of 
her own growing identity is to see herself now 
as a "bi-national" writer, that is, Malaysian and 
American (telephone conversation, 12/95). 

Whereas "the father" is the starting point 
of Lee's existential journey, the Straits of 
Malacca are Lim's. In several poems we can 
feel her attachment to that special place. In 
"Crossing the Peninsula," the title poem of her 
first collection, we see the oceanside beauty of 
Tanjong Bunga where the speaker recalls the 
changing seasons of her youth. In monsoon 
season, 


We dream like grey gulls blown inland, 
Or as one-eyed ships, blown, espying 
The bright-shelled peninsula. 
reprinted in Monsoon History, 20 


In "When," we witness the natural and carefree 


manner the Straits child absorbed the sea, 
pines and moon. . 
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Till you knew it was time to be home soon, 
And straightaway left with no backward 
glance. : 

Monsoon History, 19 


"Monsoon History" portrays that nostalgic, 
stable moment in time "when Nyonya married 
Baba" (Monsoon History, 18). It is from this 
"golden era" that Lim must journey on, with 
fortitude, to adapt to the new American 
landscape. 

For both Lee and Lim, with strong 
attachments to the givens of birth (be it father 
or place), finding identity in America seems to 
have been a strenuous mental journey. To the 
benefit of the poetic public, however, both 
writers have sought to work out their evolving 
identity in poetic form. Thus, underlying the ` 
poetry of both writers is an existential 
consciousness at work: recollecting, reflecting 


-and recreating images in ways that not only 


inform the reader of pivotal phenomena in 


each poet's experience but also authenticate the 
otherwise elusive self of the poet as he/she 


‘sorts through the formative and maturing years 


of a migratory life. 

For transplanted individuals, the search 
for identity is far-ranging. Is identity to be 
found in a universality of existence, an 
awareness of the basic commonality of all 
beings that brings one self and social 
integration? Or, does identity lay in forgetting 
what one was or could have been? In "Identity 
No Longer," Lim asserts: 


Identity no longer carried in a card, 
her passport declares 'dare to believe’. 
Citizenness of the world, she approaches the 
Republic of feeling. 

No Man's Grove, 69 
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However, in the end, "...she,/ caught short, 
between, waves only her papers" (69). In "For 
a New Citizen of these United States," Lee also 
catches an in-between mode of existence when 
the speaker recalls events leading up to his 
family's escape and chides an acquaintance 
who has forgotten the past and "flown" ahead: 


But bird, as you say, fly forward. 

So I won't show you letters and the shawl 
I've so meaningly preserved. 

I won't each Spring, each time I smell lilac, 
recall my mother; patiently 

stitching money inside my coat lining. 


If you don't remember your mother 
preparing for your own escape. 


After all, it was only our 
life, our life and its forgetting. 


City, 42 . 


In Lim's poem, it is the world that "fails most 
applican R (69) seeking a universal existence, 
whereas in Lee's, it is the speakers own 
compulsion to memorialize the past and his 
abiding sense of loss that keeps him lingering 
behind the other "new citizen of these United 
States." . 
For both poets, it is ultimately a sure 
grasp of language which provides the 
necessary means of stabilizing and expanding 
their sense of identity and place in the world. 
As artists, they derive "essence" not from 
experience per se but from reclaiming and 
reshaping experience in well-crafted lines. 
Lee, mute for the first three years of his 
life, came to English as a young immigrant: his 
straggle with the new language impacted 
upon his mind and emotions. In his poem 
"Persimmons" (in Rose, 17-19), the persona 


recalls the physical rebuke he received 
from his teacher for confusing the words 
"persimmon" and "precision." As an adult, 
however, he can draw profound connections 
between the words: the sensual, precise 
manner in which one eats a persimmon, the 
special knowledge he had of precisely when 
the Chinese fruit was ripe enough to eat, the 
ripe persimmons he gave to his father, who was 
going blind, and. the paintings his blind father 
made of the persimmons, showing that what 
one loves well, one can know forever and 
precisely. 

Lim learned English at the convent school 
and intuited that even as it detracted from her 
other heritages, it brought her into new zones 
of experience: 


It was like learning 
to let go and to hold on 
"Leaming English” 
in Monsoon History, xxiv 


To keep English and Malaysian identity has 
been a struggle for Lim, the artist. Along with 
other English-language Malaysian authors © 
who are writing in the "margins of the 
margins," her work receives a mixed reception 
in her homeland. Malay-language writers 
have, in the past, tended to marginalize her 
work: not only because she writes in "the 
colonial tongue" but also because she 
committed the serious "faux pas" of "self or 
voluntary exile." English-language writers in 
Malaysia have welcomed her into their fold: 
they publish and support her efforts. To them , 
she is someone who left "with reason" and who 
has never forgotten her roots - an "English- 
language Anis Sabirin" perhaps. (Anis Sabirin, 
although holding a Malaysian government post 
in the United States for many years, still wrote 
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poetic overtures to her homeland in Malay 
asking readers not to forget her.) Lim is also 
welcomed across the causeway: in Singapore, 
where she has taught and pursued research. 
Whereas in. Malaysia, the English language 
literary scene has been noticeably "growing" 
(in consonance with the more English-positive 
national language policy), in Singapore, it has 
for the past decade been "flourishing." English 
remains uncontested as the main language of 
Singapore's contemporary > cultural life, 
although other language groups continue to 
develop quality literary output. 

In "Lament," Lim testifies to her 
commitment to English: 


I have been faithful 
Only to you, 
My language. I choose you 
Before country, 
Before what eyes see, 
Mouth, full-hearted, taste. 
I choose you before 
Lover and husband, 
Yes, if need be, 
Before child in arms, 
Before history and all 
It makes, belonging, 
Rest in the soil, 
Although everyone knows 
You are not mine. 
They wink knowingly 
At my stupidity — 
I, stranger, foreigner, 
Claiming rights to 
What I have no right — 
Sacrifice, tongue 
Broken by fear. 

No Man's Grove 60-61 


Thus, one might say that the basic identity 
of each poet lays in his/her commitment to 
language. In Lim's words: English "is a 


‘language where the 
‘broader and stronger than it 


idea of freedom is- 
is in any 
country" ("Afterword - Tongue and Root: 
Language in Exile" in Monsoon History, 173). 
Whereas, in Malaysia, language is tied to 
national identity, as per the oft-quoted phrase 


"bahasa jiwa bangsa" (language is the soul of a 
'people), language for Lim and Lee is the magic 


carpet that allows them to move freely 
between: past and present; China, Southeast 
Asia, and America; their own childhood and 
that of their own children. Language helps 
them achieve self-integration. Physically 
displaced during formative years of their lives, 
both writers produce poetry which reflects 
their need to establish "wholeness" of vision, 
as support for the ongoing effort of each to 
achieve a wholeness of self. l 
Lee's search for wholeness is 
accomplished in "poetry by association": his 
poetic oeuvre (at present two excellent 
collections and his recent poetic prose 
memoir) has an integrated, cumulative effect. 
He writes mostly on the theme of his father, 
returning again and again to the circumstances 
of his father's life: from China to Indonesia to 
America and eventually to blindness and 
death. In "Ash; Snow, or Moonlight," the 
speaker envisions his parents gazing at the 
moon in China. Does the man foresee "...the. . 
waste his life is to be in thirty years/ on another 
shore...?" (Rose, 51) The speaker stretches his 
mind to imagine his parents’ past, but worries: 
"Am I stricken by memory or forgetfulness?/ 
.../ Is this my father’s life or mine?" (52) Does 
this uncertain imagining of the past confine the 
speaker or release him? Has he become 


_absorbed by his father’s life to the exclusion of 


his own? 
Lee frequently writes of the relationship 
between father and son — even in the final/ 
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eternal absence of the ‘father. In "Eating 
Alone," the speaker has just finished the year's 
gardening and although he "can't recall our 
words,” (Rose, 33) he remembers walking at 
harvest time with his father. That same 
morning he had mistaken a shovel for his 
father — now deceased. Completing the 


picture of his simple Chinese meal is’ 


understandably "...my own loneliness" and the 
rhetorical question: "What more could I, a 
young man, want?" (33). 

In a companion poem: "Eating Together," 
the Chinese meal is shared among the 
speaker's family, except for the father who 
only weeks before "...lay down/ to sleep like a 
snow-covered road/ winding through pines 
older than him,/ without any travellers, and 
lonely for no one.” (Rose, 49) In these two 
poems, the speaker releases the father to a 
transcendent, solitary zone and accepts, in the 
father's absence, his own solitude, as well. 

In Lee's "The Life," the speaker cradles 
his son in his arms and recalls himself as a 
child slipping away from his father towards the 
realization of "...all of our essential, human 
separateness.” (Rose, 54) Indeed, being able to 
separate from the father figure, without 
denying his influence and "presence" in 
memory, is an important stage in the poet's 
maturing selfhood. 

In addition to the sense of integrated 
content one derives from the overall effect of 
Lee's poetry, there is also “poetry by 
association” in many individual pieces. Lee 
selects certain phenomena or experiences and 
transplants them into new contexts. In this 
way, he weaves actions, objects, people and 
places in his life into a finely textured poetic 
tapestry. He seems not to want any moment to 
be forgotten or dismissed as non-essential — 
even words/moments dimmed by time are 


"remembered" in their absence. For example, 
in an intimate marital moment, the speaker 
teaches his American wife Chinese: 


Crikets: chiu chiu. Dew: I've forgotten. 

Naked: I've forgotten. 

Ni, wo: you and me. 
“Permissions” in Rose, 17 


For Lee, acknowledging the process of 
"forgetting" is-an.important part of becoming, 
especially since memory loss is only partial. 

The poem "The Gift" begins with the 
father telling a story as he removes a metal 
splinter from his young son's palm. Although, 
the speaker "can't remember the tale" (Rose, 
15), he still recalls the father's voice and tender 
hands. The speaker invites the reader to move 
on to the present and see how tenderly he 
removes a splinter from his wife's hand as he 
carries onward his father's gift of loving care. 
"Dreaming of Hair" also shows the 
transmutation of the- object as "hair" is 
perceived in relation to various family 
members: the world the speaker knows is made 
whole, i.e., entwined, in hair. 

The associated phenomena can also take 
on symbolic meaning for Lee. For instance, 
"Braiding" pictures not only the young 
husband braiding his wife's hair as his father 
had done for his mother, but the action of 
braiding becomes symbolic of life's slipping 
away unaccountably: "and we cross over one 
year and one year." (Rose, 58) In one of Lee's 
longer poems. "Always a Rose," the rose, 
transplanted from one context to another, 
emerges mystically symbolic of what passes 
away and is reborn in the speaker's life. 

Shirley Lim seeks wholeness in the 
description of pivotal phenomena/perceptions 
and her response to them. Although there is 
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some repetition of subject matter, one sees 
more the evolution of various attachments/ 
detachments in the poet's life. Her experiences, 
however, do not transmute or transform 
through time and space as do Lee's; rather we 
witness in Lim's poetry the emergence of new 
subjects that reflect a growing self-identity: as 
` daughter, mate, poet, mother, Malaysian/ 
American, academic, woman's advocate, etc. 
Several of Lim's entries in her latest 
collection Monsoon History: Selected Poems 
recall her father. In "Bukit China," she pays 
respect at her father’s grave and reconnects 
momentarily with her Chinese heritage grown 
distant. Because "news came after burial," (3) 
it is not the actual. funeral she attends, but a 
simple observance in which she acknowledges 
her personal inheritance from the father: the 
will to "...labour, constantly labour,/ Bearing 
sunwards grave bitter smoke." (3) We see in 
"My Father” the parent who encourages the 
future poet/academic: "My father said, ‘Please 
finish your studies,/ This is what I want you to 
do." (23) And she would go on dutifully to 
make his “heart swell." Nonetheless, she is 


haunted in "My Fathers Sadness" by a man - 


"dying of responsibility." (24) Her attachment/ 
identity with the father is strong; as in Lee's 

poetry, she can merge with his image: "I tense 
' like a young man with a full moon/and no 
woman in sight." (24) 

Poems dealing with the mother figure 
show more detachment. In "Unforgiven," Lim 
assumes the persona of the mother waiting in 
Singapore for the prodigal daughter to return 
from "the white land" where "she posts/ Green 
bundles, her filial remorse." But, it is the 


emotional as well as physical closeness that is: 


missing and might not the daughter indeed "... 
stay there,/ Where drifting ice will dome/ Her 
cold, silent home?" (Monsoon History, 46) A 


companion poem "American Driving," 
captures the daughter driving "in Caucasian 
countryside," her mother moaning from the 
clouds "...Where are you going? Who are 
you?" But she will not stop driving, "...forever/ 
Or, at least, until tomorrow." (Monsoon 


: History, 67) America keeps her moving...and 


distant, from the mother. But, finally, in "The 
Windscreen's Speckled View," it is the dying 
mother that occasions her return and 
confession: "I have never loved you enough,/ 
resenting your life's mistakes —/ ../... 
suspecting you have/ left them all to me..." 
(Monsoon History, 50). In part V of the poem, 
the memory of the mother's cremation filters 
ghost-like through her already blurred autumn 


vision. 


We often see Lim's identity located in "in- 
between" places as in "No Man's Grove": 


Some will live in the giant shade, bend 
To the rapidly rolling horizon. 
I choose to walk between water and land. 
No Man's Grove, 37 


Or, the speaker's identity builds with the 
passage of time: 


I have made myself in seven years 
A carpenter, can knock nail and stick 
Together, live in my own shelter. 
"Images of Love Rejected" 
in Monsoon History, 140 


The poet sees the self absorbed by the moment, 
become full, even frayed, by the experience. 

On the other hand, Lee seeks to grasp 
identity in the interlinking of phenomena: the 
cumulative effect of associating one element 
with another. This is apparent in the last lines 
of "The Cleaving": 
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The terror the butcher 

scripts in the unhealed 

air, the sorrow of his Shang 

dynasty face, 

African face with slit eyes: He is 
my sister, this 

beautiful Bedouin, this Shulamite, 
keeper of sabbaths, diviner 

of holy texts, this dark 

dancer, this Jew, this Asian, this one 


with the Cambodian face, Vietnamese face,- 


this Chinese 

I daily face, 

this immigrant, 

this man with my own face. 
i City, 86-87 


In seeking a commonality of content, Lee 

strives to make varied phenomena all fit - or 

flow - together. 

One assumes that Lee and Lim are writers 
still very much "in progress": still forging and 
becoming. One anticipates that Lee's next 
outpouring will move beyond the father and 
personal affiliations to the world he now 
experiences as the mature adult, albeit 
unresolved mysteries of the past may still 
emerge. One anticipates that Lim will continue 
to establish new identities as she, too, writes 
from the perspective of the mature artist and as 
America, which increasingly impacts upon her 
work, - continues to undergo change. One 
assumes also that Lim will not relinquish her 
"bi-cultural” viewpoints and that her reputable 
status in the U.S. and abroad will bring her 
wider acceptance in her original homeland/ 

region. 

Ultimately, what both poets evoke is that 
sense of latent Self that lays beneath identities, 
lays "in wait" as it were, to become more than 
it is, as the poetic consciousness continues its 
search for wholeness. Ethnicity and its 


allegiance to place, is more strongly felt in the 
poetry of Lim which brings us back to Malacca 
and onward to the place of the Chinese 
academic in America. Lee has, in the words of 
mentor Gerald Stern, "a pursuit of certain 
Chinese ideas, or Chinese memories, without 
any self-conscious ethnocentricity." (Stern 9) 
He has a transmutable ethnicity, that can 
appear as much in his wife's whiteness as in the 
words of an ancient language he has forgotten. 
Still, neither poet carries a strident tone or 
appears bound to ethnicity exclusively. 

Lim also strikes a strong note in terms of 
gender, especially with her more recent poems 
about women. Lee's coming to terms with 
gender is a more personal matter: how he grew 
as a son, husband and father; he grows but is 
never dominant or overpowering of others. He 
seems to have inherited his father's gentleness - 
but not age-old patriarchy. Although Lim tells 
us the pains of womanhood from ancient China 
to modern America, her poems depict women 
suffering as a class — they are not seen as 
essentially different from others. Lim is clearly 
a woman's advocate but does not impart an 
"essentialist" vision of gender. And there are, 
of course, a mixture of issues for Lim, such as 
gender and race. We see this in "Fear and 
Friendship" as the speaker comes to terms with 
Siti: 


Siti gave me her poems this morning 

after she gave me a smile at breakfast. 

I trembled at her smile 

- she was no enemy - 

and braced myself to fear her. 

but her poems were from her heart, 

and the years of fear, suspicion, dissolved, 

like lumps of salt in the bread 

my sister, Siti, gave to me. f 
‘ Modern Secrets, 126 
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In this poem, one watches former tensions 
between Chinese and Malays dissolve in 
sisterhood. 

By straddling the fine line between 
"existence" as a readiness or potential for 


inherited and lived experience, of attachments 


‘ and detachments, Lim and Lee have created 


poetic expression that demonstrates — to use 
Bharati Mukherjee's words — "immigration as 
a process of self-integration" (10) -and the 
promise of artistic endurance. 


becoming and "essence" as the mix of . 
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True Life Story as a Teaching Method 


Abdulgaffar Peang-Meth 


There are likely as many approaches to 
teaching as there are teachers. There are those 
who teach straight from the textbook; those 
who talk about what the others have done; 
those who advocate; those who claim to be in 
search of truth and justice. The bottom line is 
to educate an audience. Educating provides 
training for a specific purpose or information 
and knowledge to develop intellectual or moral 
growth. Education works in all environments. 
Mothers educate their children on kitchen 
floors; fathers share their experiences with 
their children beside ocean reefs, along 
mountain trails, or in a backyard garage. 
Educators are parents; school teachers; priests; 
business, civic, political leaders; journalists; 
actors; authors; singers. Whether in or outside 
the classroom setting, educators have one thing 
in common: to train, to pass information and 
knowledge, to prepare their apprentices for the 
world all around, now and tomorrow. 

Across the centuries, people have 
preserved their collective experience by an 
oral telling of their individual stories to the 
generations that followed. These stories 
inform and educate, pass on traditions and 
‘cultural wisdom, motivate and inspire. This 
article is the contemporary version of an oral 
tale. In the telling, as one who has chosen 


teaching as his profession, I hold the conceit 
that the story I have to tell will not only 
entertain, but will reinforce the lessons I share 
in the formal setting of the University of Guam 
(UOG) classroom. 


Setting the Stage 


I was recruited by the UOG in 1991 to 


‘teach political science. I could simply teach 


what these courses are all about and use the - 
most up to date texbooks thereby fulfilling my 
obligation toward the program, but I tend to 


-agree with John Bunyan, who wrote: "Nothing 


teaches like experiences.” I view education as 


„a blending of instruction about theory with real 


life experiences. And so, as with ‘most 
teachers, my experiences have become an 
integral part of how I teach and what I teach at 
the University. l 
The political science program at the UOG 
seeks to educate students on good citizenship; 
to .prepare them for different professions 
beyond government and politics; to bring 
about public policy involvement; to perform a 
role in public information. It is not enough that 
the political science program at UOG 
endeavors to remain current with the advance 
of the discipline in the United States. Course 
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offerings and methods of instruction should be 
attractive and relevant to the clientele — the 
students — if the lessons offered are to be 
taken in. Students need to be prepared to use 
their learning in the circumstances in which 
they find themselves — on Guam, in 
Micronesia, on the U.S. Mainland. 

A political science textbook reads: "From 
the cradle to the grave we live our lives in the 
midst of politics." Government and politics are 
everywhere’ in society. So the lessons a 
political scientist seeks to teach should be 
tailored to suit the environment in which the 
lessons will be applied. 
into 


Taking the Guam Environment 


Account 


When I began my career at UOG in 1991, 
I found many students to be sensitive to any 
reference to Guam as "Third World” or "Third 
World-ish," or to the culture on the island as 
"traditional" or "laid back." I learned that the 
word "natives" referred in the popular 
vernacular to "savages," and is a derogatory 
term. "Discrimination" and "mistreatment" 
produced lasting economic, political, cultural, 
psychological effects on Pacific Islanders by 
"colonizers," "imperialists," and "racists." I 
learned about the "aspirations" of the people of 
Guam for "self-determination" since my first 
days on the island. I was politically socialized 
for years in the.Cambodian non-communist 
resistance movement to keep my eyes and my 
ears open and my mouth shut until I have seen 
and heard enough before speaking my mind. I 
did not have any problem transferring that 
lesson to Guam. Academically, I was advised 
that understanding and discretion were 
required as many UOG students carry great 
family responsibilities outside the classroom. 


If all this may sound different to newcomers to 
Guam, it did not seem strange to me. I listened 
attentively as I designed the courses I was 
hired to teach. I experimented slowly with 
what I should and could say so that I could 
instruct with integrity but be aware of what 
could give offense. 

I lead students in a study of government 
and politics that conforms with Kenneth 
Waltz's three levels of analysis (Waltz, 1959): 
what is within mari (does man contribute to 
problems/conflicts), within the state (does the 
structure of different states contribute to 
problems/conflicts), and within the 
international system (does the inter-states 
relations system contribute to problems/ 
conflicts). With the three levels of analysis 
being interdependent, Waltz advised 
examining a combination of all three levels to 
understand an issue. Since learning is more 
efficient if the listener can apply the 
information to his own experience, students 
are usually most receptive to starting with the 
individual level of analysis and applying it 
later to the context of state and international 
levels of analysis. In the teaching, I share 
illustrative life stories. 

In a democratic society such as Guam, 
good citizenship requires the inhabitants to be 
active in the affairs that affect their lives. In the 
5th century B.C., the Athenians believed it was 
an honor and a duty for them to participate in 


` public affairs. As a theory, man and the 


components of his environment, including his 
culture and society, political system and 
institutions, carry out certain roles and seek to. 
influence one another. I found that many 
students on Guam are able to relate to my life 
stories and as they do they begin to relate to. 
and understand the world beyond Guam, as 
well as apply the understanding to themselves 
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and their society. That outcome is a desired 
- goal of learning. 


Blending Theories and Practice 


It is said that there are certain 
fundamental characteristics within man that 
makes him "good" or "bad". It is his human 
nature. Conventional wisdom holds that much 
of a man's values, beliefs, interests, opinions 
that comprise his attitudes have been acquired 
through a socialization process. Through this 
process, these elements are inculcated in man 
as he grows from childhood to adulthood and 
moves among the various roles he will assume 
in his full life. There are many socializing 
agents with which a person interacts: three of 
the most important are family, school, and peer 
group. My students and I are affected by these 
same change agents. How does this occur? 

Theoretically, babies watch, listen, and 
imitate those closest to them: their parents, 
siblings, ‘grandparents and other family 
members. As they grow, children learn from 
their surroundings in the house, their sand-box 
or tree-house friends, their teachers at schools. 
Later, they learn from others; from their 
religion, the mass media, occupation, specific 
political activities. Socialization reinforces, 
molds, and modifies values, beliefs, interests, 
opinions, and attitudes. It ceases only when the 
affected persons die. This is a theory and 
framework of study from textbooks. Students 
can learn this from political science and other 
disciplines. Reinforcing this theory and 
framework with true life experiences makes 
learning more effective and memorable. Better 
still is to bring the students themselves into the 
textbooks. 

How have UOG students been socialized 
to develop their present attitudes and outlook? 


To help them understand their own political 
socialization, I tell students about my own, 


‘how I grew up, how I was socialized. My 


history is in itself informational’ and 
educational. Telling it allows me to say things 
to my students that I could not express if I. were 
speaking directly about them, yet the telling 
leads them to draw inferences and conclusions 
that are applicable to their own circumstances 
and offers them hope and motivation. - 

When I told students I was born to a racial 
ethnic minority family in a society of different 
traditions, culture, and religion, there was 
resonance with the experience of many who, 
like me, have had to struggle to find 
acceptance and a proper social place. I learned 
to adapt to the tension of the circumstances 
into which I was born. Did I feel 

"discrimination" and "mistreatment"? 
Because I was not of the Khmer ethnic and 
religious (Buddhist) background, I felt I was 
treated differently, and so, yes, I did. Some 
peers tried to put pork in my mouth, and 
mocked at how we Muslims pray. That feeling, 
however, propelled me to work harder still to 
find ways to survive in the situation. I could 
not run away nor could I change the way many 
felt toward me. My father used to tell me since 
we could not change the way others felt toward 
us, to-make life more bearable we could 
change our feelings toward them and toward 
ourselves. He also counseled us to get closest 
to what we may be afraid of. So I made efforts 
to befriend those I felt did me wrong — so 
close that some became my protectors from 
some other enemies — I worked twice as hard 
in school to prove that I could do as well or 
better than those who may have wronged me. 
Some students .said they could relate the 
feeling of "discrimination" and “mistreatment” 
I felt, but said nothing about how they dealt 
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with the feeling. Did some UOG students and 
I find something in common that made us feel 
similarly in a certain way? 

My father’s formal education ended with 
high school in a remote and "underdeveloped" 
country, Cambodia. I was blunt in referring to 
the land of my birth as a backward country. But 
my father placed the highest value on 
education and had the greatest respect for the 
force of modernization. My mother was a 
traditional housewife whose role was to 
support my father and keep our home peaceful, 
orderly and stable. Some students smiled as 
they listened to this. Mine was an upper- 


middle class family in an area overwhelmed ° 


with poverty. My father was the chief 
executive of a semi-government business 
corporation that dealt with fresh water 
fisheries in Cambodia and traded with 
neighboring Southeast Asian countries. He 
was a traditionalist endowed with a 
cosmopolitan outlook. It was he who instilled 
in me his values and beliefs and who persisted 
in making me find a way to stay afloat in the 
sea of insecurity for a young boy. 

How did I stay afloat? What in my 
experience has relevance for my students? 
How should they be guided to view my 
experience? ' 


Learning through Examples 


My father taught me many things about 
life, a lot by example. He educated me. While 
my mother provided me with the warmth, the 
_ peace and comfort in the house and made sure 
I had enough to eat, was clothed properly, and 
felt safe and secure, my father exposed me 
continuously to a life of challenges, teaching 
me lessons, telling me stories. Every evening, 
as dinner ended, he would gather us children 


around him in the verandah where he talked 
and expected us to listen. Even if I did not 
listen at times, words that he spoke seemed to 
intrude and take root in myself. Many times I 
felt as if my head was going to explode with 
such unending stories. I remember many cool 
nights when I rested on the hard wooden floor, 
crossed my legs, and stared into the sky where 
millions of stars were flickering, dreaming my 
own dreams while my father spoke about the 
importance of education, of high marks in 
classes, of discipline, perseverance, ` and 
determination in work, and of how he wanted 
me to know that he wanted me to think about 
going overseas for higher education in the 
future. (Peang-Meth, 1997). I was about ten 
years old then. Eventually it occurred to me 
that it was the repetition of my father’s 
instructions and the rote learning that was the 
instructional style of my teachers that caused 
me to retain their lessons. These experiences 
have caused me to replicate the method at 
UOG. Presenting the same information in a 
variety of contexts has helped my students 
remember what: was Said. Not a bad thing to 
learn. $ 
I am still amazed at my father’s strong 
religious faith in God's guidance and his open- 
hearted belief in infinite possibilities. "Man 
proposes and God disposes," he told us over 
and over. I told students my story and I asked 
them to think what their parents did to 
socialize them? Often in the final essay exams 
for introductory courses I have asked students 
to explain which socialization agents affected 
their values, beliefs, interests, opinions, and 
attitudes. The answers are revealing. 

One Sunday morning several of my 
classmates from the neighborhood and I were 
enjoying ourselves debating a variety of issues 
as we sat under the jackfruit tree on the side of 
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the house. My father appeared, walked around, 
picked up some sticks here and some leaves 
there, and encroached slowly upon the area 
where we sat. Somehow he involved in our 
conversations. The next thing I knew my 
friends and J were in the back seat of the old 
Landrover that belonged to his company, and 
my father drove us away to the fisheries where 
he worked. Why was he so generous to take us 
on a ride and my mother and sisters were not 
even invited? l ; 

_ The car first went to an old market a 
couple miles away. My father said something 
to us about salespeople sitting behind their 
merchandises. We. were preoccupied with 
ourselves and paid no attention to what my 
father said. Then the car made a turn, our 


journey continued, and in a short time the car 


reached the compound of buildings where my 
father worked. He pointed out a group of able- 
bodied men who sat along both sides of the 
road were waiting to be called to do some 
heavy lifting for cash. He said they sometimes 
fought for a job. Then he stopped and waved 
one of the workers over to the car, and talked 
to the man. At one point, my father told us to 
be quiet and listen to him talk. "Can you read,” 
he asked the worker. "No, sir”. was the 
response. My father asked the man what he 
would be doing if he could read instead of 
sitting waiting to be called to lift bags of fish. 


The response was "I would be working in the. 


ventilated room as a corporal" — a term he 
used to refer to a supervisor — and he pointed 
to the building where my father worked. My 
father then took us to a warehouse from which 
workers carried heavy sacks of dried salted 
fish on their backs to load onto a ten-wheel 
truck. He told us to watch. How boring to 
watch people work, I thought. Then came the 
lesson for this beautiful Sunday morning: it is 


‘necessary for us to study hard, to get good 
‘grades, or we would end up doing what these 
men were doing. I had heard that before, a lot 
of times. He asked us one by one if we would 
like to work so hard on a Sunday like these 
men. Oh no, who would, was our response in 
unison. Who would not know the answer? 
When we returned home, my friends and I 
ended up doing homework as we sat under the 
jackfruit tree while my father supervised our 
studies. and we talked about that Sunday for a 
long time to come. Those workers had a tough 
life, we concluded. Of course, we would rather 
be working in ventilated offices and earn a 
corporal's salary. and we asked ourselves how 
it happened that we agreed to go into the car 
with my father. More than forty years later, | 
still think of the lesson my father taught us that 
Sunday. Teaching through concrete examples ` 
is difficult to forget, once the lesson is learned 
and the picture registered. l 


Interest in True Life Situations Confirmed 


In the 1980s when I gave lectures to the 
non-communist Khmer People's National 
Liberation Front’s Political Warfare School in 
Cambodia's northwestern jungle hideout, I 
found that the armed forces volunteers’ eyes 
opened wide, their bodies straightened and 
ears perked up as they listened to a story I told 
them about my first exposure to American 
style freedom and democracy. I told them I was 
then an 18-year-old American Field Service 
(AFS) exchange student in 1961-62 in Chagrin 
Falls, Ohio, where a close friend. of the 
American family with whom I lived for one 
year wrote a letter to U.S. President John F. 
Kennedy to express his disapproval of the 
President's "sloppy" handling of U.S. foreign 
policy toward Indochina (Peang-Meth, 1997). 
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There were oohs and aahs as I spoke, some 
cracked their knuckles, others rubbed their 
chins as if they were trying to decide whether 
to believe or not. "Oh, you can never do that in 
Cambodia or in Asia," they agreed. The cadres 
were immensely curious about other specific 
instances of freedom and democracy I actually 
experienced. Some UOG students who heard 
this story appeared nonchalant and not 
impressed with a citizen's letter to the 
President to disapprove his policy. Perhaps 
these young people have always enjoyed 


freedom of expression, one of the great - 
hallmarks of democracy, that is lacking in 


many areas in the world and that was why the 
story seemed almost irrelevant. Some students’ 
attitudes led me to remind them that they have 
taken many things for granted and should be 
grateful for what they have and others have 
not. Usually we do not begin to appreciate 
what we actually had in our possession until 
we have lost it. 

= In 1990 when I taught a graduate- 
undergraduate Southeast Asian politics class at 
Johns Hopkins in Baltimore, students were 
interested in my life stories and launched a 
barrage of questions about how did I balance 
my "Cambodian-ness" — almost reflexively 
lowering myself when I walked by my elders 
at a meeting in front of my thatched hut, even 
though they were my subordinates — and my 
"Western-ness" in style and outlooks as they 
witnessed the way I conducted myself in their 
classroom and on the campus. They grilled me 
about instances of my behavior, about my 
philosophy and value system, and they wanted 
descriptions of how I mixed philosophy and 
beliefs with practices. "The boat must follow 
the bends and twists of the river," I cited a 
Cambodian proverb. It was not ‘only my 
respect for the culture that caused me to shed 


suit and tie in favor of an old shirt and sarong 
when I returned to my cultural habitat, but also - 
an awareness that if I was to motivate my 
compatriots to act in support of the cause to 
which we had committed ourselves, I had to be 
among them in every sense. One does what the 
Romans do in Rome and one must be Khmer in 
Khmer culture. Was it difficult to switch back 
and forth? Practices make perfect. Soon what 
one does flows naturally. Someone in my UOG 
class who heard this story responded with a 
Chamorro word "Nginge" which I later learned 
refers to a custom where respect is shown by 
sniffing or kissing the back of a person's right 
hand. What if a Chamorro does not do the 
"Nginge," I asked. Then the person is not 
Chamorro, was the reply. The student related 
to my story. l 
It was Professor Matthew A. Crenson, 
Chair of the Department of Political Science at 
Johns Hopskins, who summarized his own 
perceptions when he wrote in an open letter of 
recommendation for me in 1991: "Dr. Peang- 
Meth, I think, is one of those rare people who 
manages to span two cultures without feeling 
estranged from either." (Crenson, 1991) When 
I sought publication of my article entitled 
"Educating Through A Story of Real Life 
Experiences," an editor found the story 
compelling because of "the educational value 
of sharing real life experiences with the world, 
particularly with the younger generation." 


Devising a Teaching Method at the UOG 


When I began my first semester of 
teaching at the University of Guam in the fall 
of 1991, I was already persuaded that telling 
real life experiences would make learning 
more interesting and reinforce it with long 
lasting effects on the student. It was no surprise 
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when some students sought to ask me outside 
the classroom not about materials we 


discussed in class, but about what they had’ 


read in the students newspaper (Martin, 1991), 
and in the Pacific Daily News (Archibald, 
1991; Carroll, 1994) about my other life. Some 
have been intrigued enough to make their way 
to my UOG office to see photos and some 
paraphernalia from my "other life," ten years in 
the noncommunist resistance. Some have been 
enthralled by the images my life history 
conjures up: You were really in the jungle; you 
were in a guerilla movement; how did you do 
what you did and do you think you can or 
would do it all over again? Some coming to see 
mementos of my years in the jungle were 
startled to see juxtaposed with those, my 
photographs of sunsets and scenery of Guam. 
"This is your island seen through my eyes," I 
told these visitors. At least one student told me 
he would not have believed that a person so 
involved in revolutionary activities could be so 
close to beauty and nature. I warned them not 
to stereotype people too fast on the basis of a 
little information. Every moment can be a 
teaching moment! l 

It seems as if students had 4 need to check 
out my real "credentials" to see if, indeed, I 
have sufficient qualifications to teach and be 
their educator. From what I could tell, they 
have found my credentials acceptable: That I 
professionally trained political cadres, 
reinforced in them Khmer national ideals and 
ideology, and introduced them to some 
previously foreign concepts; that I did 
experience war, fighting, suffering, and I slept 
with a loaded automatic rifle under my pillow. 
Students acknowledged that I have lived and 
have survived to teach them. But what did I 
know about politics? I was Chief of Staff of the 
Prime Minister in a Third World country; I was 


` attending the 


one of the eight members of the ruling 
executive committee of the Front; I was a 


Deputy Chief of Staff of the non-communist 


resistance forces' Joint Military Command, 
and Assistant to the Commander-in-Chief of a 
resistance army. That appeared adequate to 
teach government and politics. Foreign 
affairs? I was in Cambodia's foreign service 


and was posted as a diplomat in the 


Cambodian Embassy in Washington, D.C.; I 
dealt with the international press corps, foreign 
embassies, private and public international 
organizations, the U.S. Department of State, 
the Pentagon, the U.S. National Security 
Council. In the resistance, I was in charge of 
foreign affairs. I had spent many fall seasons 
United Nations General 
Assembly sessions in New York City in the 


‘1970s and 1980s. As the Chief of Staff of the 


Prime Minister who was also President of the 


Front, I accompanied him on state visits to 


countries in Southeast Asia (Thailand, 
Malaysia, Singapore, the Philippines, 
Indonesia), the People's Republic of China, the 
Republic of Korea, and the United States; I 
wrote speeches and political statements for my 
boss; I also undertook a trip to Saudi Arabia on 
my own to negotiate financial and 
humanitarian assistance for refugees. All 
these, it appears, qualified me to teach courses 
in International Relations, Asian Governments 
and Third World Politics, International Law 
and the United Nations. As students accepted 
my credentials to be their teacher, I made use 
of the favorable opportunity to educate in the 
formal classroom setting, and especially to 
educate outside of the classroom through a 


: one-on-one student-teacher relationship. As 


students could relate their experiences to mine 
and draw parallels, so could they develop goals 
for themselves and see horizons beyond the 
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limitations of their present circumstances. As a 
political scientist, I aim to help students not 
‘only identify a useful civic role, but through 
shared experience, expand their perspective 
beyond the boundaries of small, local 
communities. 

I found UOG students to be generally 
receptive to the method of blending theories 
and practice, and to be interested, like students 
elsewhere, in real life stories to which they are 
encouraged to relate. Students who have gone 
through a semester with me have taken away 
an experience that differs from what might be 
gained from the same course taught. by another 
instructor, and the reverse would also be true. 
Some retain more lessons than others. What I 
have been unable to do successfully, however, 
is to convince students that it does not really 
"hurt" to do more work and that they have 
ability to do it. While appreciating their 
acceptance of my credentials, I see in the 
students themselves a general apathy to meet 
the several challenges that they believe have 


been posed. UOG students in my classes 


"hate" writing essays, and there are some who 
have dropped out because they did not want to 
write. 


Building Relationships 


One of the overall goals I stated in 
teaching at UOG is to "build teacher-student 
relationships" that will allay student anxiety, 
increase the motivation to learn, and assist 
students to maintain a positive outlook toward 
their own capabilities and toward education. In 
order to attain that goal, the first step is simple: 
I learn the names of the students in my classes 
by taking roll at each class. A corollary 
outcome of that exercise is that students know 
I will miss them if they skip my class. I refer to 


students by their first names, and I make 
myself available to them when needed. I also 
try to give extra attention to students who seem 
to need special help. I believe that unless 
students trust and feel they can count on their 
teacher, they would be unlikely to attempt their 


- best to succeed. Nevertheless, a clear message 


I also reinforce by frequent repetition is that 
despite my willingness to accommodate 
extraordinary circumstances in their lives, 
students are responsible for making their best 
effort and completing class assignments. Many 
UOG students do not make use of my posted 
regular office hours; they just drop in or call 
and make their appearance. Although the 
atmosphere in my classroom is generally 
relaxed, I do not allow misbehavior in my 
classroom and I do not hesitate to fail a student 
who refuses to perform. Students knew they 
were in trouble when I told a class that I can 
only take.the horse to the water but cannot 
make the horse drink. Although students who 
attend my classes and do what they are 
required to do cannot and will not fail my 
course, the "F" I gave will not change until a 
student shows improvement. I do not negotiate 
grades. l 

Generally, students in my class no longer 
invoke "a hard life," "family problems," or 
"discrimination" to explain their low grades in 
the course. I expect that students admitted to a 
university are capable of meeting the 
requirements I set forth. Some may have to 
work harder than others to achieve the same 
goal, as I had to put in more hours than my 
American counterparts to read a difficult 
textbook or write a term paper. Education, to 
which every citizen of a democratic society is 
entitled by right and by law, will help ail 
students to unlock doors to many 
opportunities, I assured them, just as my father 
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had assured me. 

I recounted to my students how in 1961, 
when I flew for the first time to America, I had 
to use a sign language to secure some drinking 
water from a Quonset hut on Guam 
(ironically), which was my overnight stop- 
over by World War II Flying Tigers plane that 
flew AFS students from Asia. I completed my 
senior year in an American high school in 
1961-62. There I was left on my own to write 
my commencement speech without editorial 
help. Beyond high school, I received my B.A. 
from Hiram College, the "home" of U.S. 
President Grant, in 1967; my M.A. in 
International Relations from Georgetown 
University in 1969; I defended my doctoral 
dissertation prospectus in 1972, and joined the 
Cambodian foreign ministry as a diplomat. 
The collapse of the Cambodian republican 
regime of which I was a part in 1975 
transformed me from my three-piece suit 
diplomatic status into a penniless "stateless" 
person. With encouragement from my doctoral 
dissertation chair, Dr. Russell H. Fifield, I 
completed my dissertation and was awarded a 
Ph.D. degree in political science from the 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, in 1980, 
and received my U.S. citizenship in the same 
year. It was a struggle uphill all the way, and 
my father's parenting helped. This self- 
accounting humbled a number of students and 
defused some others who sought to excuse 
their poor performance at UOG. 

I have come to believe that low 
expectations result in lowered aspirations and 
poor quality work. Although I was stubborn 
about not easing up on school requirements 
assigned in my classes, I have over time 
succumbed to the pressure to alter 
requirements in order to maintain enrollment 
adequate to prevent cancellation of a class 


altogether. 
_ requirements led a former student of mine who 


News of this reduction of 
graduated summa cum laude in May 1997 from 
the University of San Francisco to publish an 
article in a student organization newsletter 
stating: "Indeed, how much more do we defeat 


_ourselves when we call for a lowering of 


standards, a reduction: in class requirements, 
when we call for intellectual leniency?" 
(Eclavea, 1998) Yet, as the Dean of the College 
of Arts and Sciences wrote in the 
"Comprehensive Faculty Evaluation System 
Report — 1996-97 Review; 1997-98, 1998-99, 
1999-00 Plan" dated 4/10/97 about me: "Both 
you and your students acknowledged that your 
classes are difficult. Their ratings and also the 
fact that your class enrollment is full indicate 
that they are willing to work in order to have as 
a teacher.” (Spencer, 1997) . 


Reminding 


Students’ cynicism toward their island's 


: political system and leaders can distort reality 


and can be an excuse for apathy. The freedoms 
we take for granted could erode without 
citizens’ active participation to ensure their 
growth and development. Inactivity is the 
beginning of an unfortunate journey toward 
the concentration of powers feared by the 
founding fathers of the United States. Guam 
and its citizens do aspire to an effective 
democratic political system, and the island's 
inhabitants are privileged to be endowed with 
recognized rights and freedoms that are 
protected by laws. Good citizenship creates 


‘opportunities to block abuses of power, abuses 


that many, of the world's people have no way to 
counter. Only in a democracy such as what 
Guam aspires to are individual rights and 
freedoms protected but also restrained so as 
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not to compromise the interest and the security 
of society as a whole. (Peang-Meth, 1997-98) 
When cynicism runs high, political 
consciousness is difficult to rouse. If the 
example of others’ experiences can motivate, 
they should be shared. 

In sharing such experiences with others I 
have become aware of how brutally my own 
freedoms were trampled on. As a boy, during a 
governmental crisis, I saw my family held 
under house arrest by armed soldiers. The 
authorities questioned us about what 
newspaper we read and what radio station we 
listened to, denounced them, and told us what 
we should be reading and listening to, instead. 
I have shared with students who are studying 
political science how I have come to feel about 
the experiences in a society where authorities 
constantly watched over one's shoulders; about 
the care that had to be taken about what one 
said, and the company one kept; and about the 
anxiety that an important someone might be 
displeased. When tyranny befell Cambodia in 
1975, some two million people including my 
parents, relatives, and friends died as a result 
of executions, governmental policies, 
starvation, disease, and forced labor. I assure 
students that even if one escapes to a new land 
for a new life, one is never as happy in that new 
life as if one were to live in one's own 
birthplace. Core political and philosophical 
_ principles and beliefs sustained me in the nine 
- Jong and difficult years in my birth place away 
from the comfort and security of life in 
America with my own family, as I tried to 
regain what my mother country and its people 
once had but lost. 

The appropriate place to start is for one to 
become active and vigilant in society and to 
fulfill one's role as a good citized. Students 


appeared appreciative of the warning, but will - 


they become active? Their frustration at what 
they perceive as unresponsiveness by agents of 
government on Guam seems genuine. But their 
initial response reflected the apathy and 
disillusionment many use as excuses for 


‘inaction. Why waste time on actions if the 


system does not respond, some said. Why wait 
two or four years to vote out the unsatisfactory 
officials only to replace them with individuals 
who are likely to do the same thing as their 
predecessors. Some reluctantly agreed that it is 
not politics that is "good" or "bad", but those 
who practice who are "gaod" or who give 
politics a bad name. It is unfair to condemn 
institutions and systems for failures that are the 
result of individual actions. 

We come back to the individual again. 
And we come back to the five elements that 
shape individuals: values, beliefs, interests, 
opinions, and attitudes. But it takes so long to 
breed a "good" man, some said. An Asian 
proverb I quoted again and again goes: "Drip! 
Drop! Rain water makes a hole on the rock." 
The question is: Do we believe enough in what 
we are doing and do we have the determination 
and patience to follow through to achieve a 
goal? As a teacher, I could present any number 
of illustrative stories from my own experience 
that could further students’ discussions on this 
conundrum. I maintain that those who persist 
and persevere will surely bring results of some 
sort; those who do not sow will harvest nothing 
except what others may have planted in the 
field; which could not yield what you have 
chosen and tilled the field for yourself. 

The noncommunist political Front I 
joined was created by and included people who 
had only the will to act and the determination 
to get somewhere. The leaders and the cadres 
lacked the means to make things happen. 
However, those difficult years of frustrating 
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but persistent efforts had transformed the Front 
from nothing into a political force to be 
reckoned with in the country and on the 
international arena. On the other hand, not all 
the Front's objectives were attained. 
Nevertheless, Front leaders contributed to the 
search for a political solution to the 
Cambodian problems. Likewise, the goals 
which students may want to set for themselves 
may not be attained to their satisfaction. 


And so to one lesson was added another.. 


Before launching an enterprise it is necessary 
to, define the goals to be achieved and to find 
the means — the four "M's": money, materials, 
manpower, and management — ‘and finally to 
weigh the potential benefits against the 
projected cost of the endeavor. This little 
lesson is not only applicable in government 
and politics, but also in school, in the 
community, or in the family. 


Starting Somewhere 


There is a story I often tell my 

introduction to government and politics classes 
as we examine "political socialization" about 
how I was influenced by a dynamic elementary 
school teacher at Russey-Keo, some three 
miles west of Cambodia's capital city of 
Phnom Penh, when I was in sixth grade. The 
story made its way to an article in the Pacific 
Daily News (Carroll, June 2, 1994). The 
teacher was a young man of many talents. I 
remember him as a teacher, a political thinker, 
a do-er, an activist. It was he who instilled in 
me the "one kilogram of brain" axiom that I 
have repeated until this day: "Every human 
being has one kilogram of. brain behind that 
skull. That brain is as good as anybody else's. 
You use it, it expands, if you don't it shrinks. So 


now, use it!!!" My father spoke to me in more — 


or less the same way. An activist, my 
secondary school teacher also taught as my 
father did, by examples. 

Perhaps twice a year my teacher led our 
class of thirty, armed with a whistle as we 
strode military style, a rag-tag band of 
innocents, to neighboring villages at what 
seemed to be an eternity of distance from 
school. There we engaged in the teacher's 
grand vision of "civic action." Once at a 
village, he let us rest off the road while he went 
to talk to the village elders for permission to do 
what we were set to do. Then, under his 
guidance the whole class moved into the 
village. We helped the villagers with their 
chores of the day that included chopping fire- 


‘wood, feeding poultry and animals, sweeping 


and cleaning up the thatched homes, planting 
some vegetables, washing clothes from well 
water for the villagers, cooking. meals for 
families whose heads of household were in the 
ricefield or the farm, and chatting with the 
villagers to allow them to ask us questions...By 


noon, we pulled out our lunches and shared 


them with the villagers, toward whom we were 


taught to show the highest respect. This 


personal .story of political socialization has 
caught the attention of more than one of my 
students. Perhaps one day Guam will “benefit 
from such a community action the telling of it 
warmed the hearts in others. 

Students appear hungry for a sense of 
usefulness and purpose in society. But when 
taking collective action means missing a beach 
cookout, the cookout usually wins. Speaking 
seems easy. Doing is hard. Although the 
leadership of the political science association 
at UOG, the Association of Students for 
Political Awareness, ASPA, has adopted the 
HSS building for the past two years, they have 
never succeeded in maintaining a regular 
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weekly schedule sweeping and picking up the 
hallways, maintaining the grounds ard the 
plants at the atrium as planned. As the group 
advisor, I have heard an impressive array of 
creative excuses for the group's inactivity. We 
have not been able to wear our ASPA T-shirts 
and’ pick up trash along a certain road or a 
certain beach. Because it is "uncouth" to be 
seen doing such thing in public. And pitching 
in to clean up around the HSS building is 
` encroaching on ‘the work of the maintenance 
crew. Perhaps I shall never see a repeat of what 
the tecaher of my youth did with us kids in 
underdeveloped Cambodia. Nevertheless, this 
spring 1998 those same students became 
involved in a garden project with another 
student organization, the Social Work Student 
Alliance (SWSA). Between some students and 
the two advisors some plants and flowers have 


appeared in what was once bare dry ground. 


between the railed crossway: in front of the 
entrance to the HSS building. All big things 
started small, students know. Since students 
come and go, a sense of continuity is difficult 
to uphold. It has not been easy to keep students’ 
interests in a project for a long time. It surges 
and ebbs. Still, I remain hopeful that the talkers 
who are often "missing in action" will retain 
the lesson and apply it in some other forum on 
another day. : 

Recently, an event occurred that 
presented students an opportunity to learn 
` mixing theory and practice: At the end of 
September 1997, when several of my political 
science classes discussed how citizens in a 
democracy needed to be active to influence the 
political system to respond to their wishes, the 
air conditioning system at the HSS building 
broke down. Some students openly doubted 
the UOG administration's ability to deal with 
the problem. While some professors and 


students held their classes in the oven-like 
temperatures, fanning themselves with their 
notes, some of my upper-level students, 
followed by those who took the introduction to 
government and politics course, challenged me 
to apply what J taught them. They said they 
wanted action, and some repeated what I often 
told them that "if something is not right and we 
don't do anything about it that something will 
remain not right." There were some students 
who told me they wanted a special interest 
group to affect the system’and recited to me my 
own theory that "one chopstick can be broken 
but a batch of chopsticks cannot be broken," 
and they pushed me to respond. 

It was-not difficult to respond. A faculty 
colleague and his students meeting in a 
classroom next door were only waiting to be 
invited to join an action. The "bunch of 
chopsticks" became a group about 30 strong. 
As faculty, we advised them to go through the 
proper channel by first requesting the Chair of 
the Division of Social/Behavioral Sciences and 
Social Work to correct the a/c problem. 
Realizing the Chair was unable to give a 
satisfactory answer, the students told him they 
were ready to go to the President's office to 
request to speak with him about the a/c. The 
students told: the President they were upset 
because there was no a/c in the building and 
they wanted air conditioried classrooms so 
they could study. The President explained what 
he knew was wrong with the a/c system and 
told the students he would look into the matter 
personally, and he did. He appeared at the HSS 
building shortly after, inspected the classrooms 
and agreed that they were hot for holding 
classes. He went on to inspect the air 
conditioning unit. When my two o'clock 
political science class met, the whole class 
stormed out to see the President on their own. 
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Fifteen minutes later a Palauan student from 
the class came running to tell me in my office 
that the President offered his conference room 
as a temporary site for a class if the instructor 
would be willing to teach there. The student 
told me her classmates wanted a class in the 
President's conference room and were waiting 
for. me there. I went, thanked the President, 
congratulated the students, and we had our 
political science class. (Gao-ay and Carino, 
October 8, 1977) The President may have felt 
"interrupted" or "bothered" by political science 


class students, but the students: found the- 


President to be responsive to citizens’ concerns 
and the experience they confronted presented 
them with a valuable lesson. Several students 
told me later they were appreciative to have an 
opportunity to practice what.they learned and 
to have had the experience dealing as a group 
with an -issue that affected the whole 
collectivity. They came to realize that their 
political science class was actually an, "interest 
group” that worked to serve a "specific" goal 
on that day. "Just like what we: learned in 
class," one commented. 


a 


E we really want ankie done to our 
own satisfaction we must not wait for others to 
act; we should take action ourselves. Others 
may act, but they may have a different agenda 
from ours. Because the environment and the 
system seeks continuously to influence one 

‘another, citizens of an effective democracy 
should put themselves on the side of "input" 
into the system to influence its policy rather 
than on the side of “output” to be affected by 


the policy presented by the system. Usually, 


however, when action is called for, most of us 
are out doing other things. As one who teaches 
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‘ citizen activism as the most important way to 


preserve our freedoms, the missing-in-action 
syndrome can be frustrating.. 
Many times just as I was ready to-wave a 


white flag in despair something positive 


happened. A student in my introduction to 
political science class in the fall 1997 who I 
thought was learning a lot from my teaching 
suddenly dropped out of sight. In March 1998, 


the phantom reappeared, knocking on my 


office door. I had seen reports about :this 
student in the daily newspaper and in the 
student newspaper in- recent days. She had 
been accepted to work as a legislative intern 
for a senator, and was involved in numerous 
meetings discussing important issues affecting 
the island as a whole and our university. In 


_ Speaking’ with: me I realized the student was 


referring to many things I taught in ‘the 
classroom. Unexpectedly, the student who 
reappeared expressed readiness to take on the 
responsibility -of ASPA. This is a young 
woman whose political socialization is bearing 
much fruit. 
Various. 


"motives" lead a pérson to 


.participate in the community around him: 


values, beliefs, interests, opinions, attitudes. 
These are influenced also by the group culture 
and by the national political culture. (Lawson, 
1993) I have been fortunate in my life to have 


„had a wide variety of experiences in Asian and 


Western cultural settings that have given me a 
particular perspective on both societies. That I 
value the freedoms and individualism that are 
the birthright of American citizens cannot be 
overstated. That does not diminsh my gratitude 


and appreciation for having grown up in a 


slower-paced, family-oriented society in 
which the expectations and values of my 
parents were shared with me on a daily basis. 
Ironically, on Guam one is presented with a 
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melding of East and West that may be 
unparalleled. So it is here, where I landed by 
the peculiar hand of fate, that I have found an 
appropriate outlet for the information I have to 
share. : 


From my teaching experiences, I have 


found it is in one-on-one infornal student- 
educator relationships that the use of real life 
story produces the most powerful effect on the 
learner. The educator is not just a teacher who 
brings information and knowledge but a 
personal mentor who guides and advises. In 
Asia, there are stories of parents who take their 
sons to a selected master-teacher and leave 
them with the master-teacher for a long time. 
Through living and working with the master, 
students grow. ' 

The rewards of having developed 
mentoring relationship with many of my 
students are great. Many have established the 
self-confidence to take on the challenges of 
graduate school on-island or on the mainland; 
some have followed their heads and hearts into 
careers of public service. As their teacher I am 
proud. Their families should be prouder still at 
the accomplishments their children have had 
the strength of character to undertake. It does 
truly take a village to raise a child. Each of us 
who has interacted with, these successful 
young people has played a role in that success. 
Now it remains for us to replicate it with those 
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Reading the Muslim East in English Literature 


without an Orientalist Perspective 


Jalal Uddin Khan 


Let me begin by referring to Harold 
Bloom, who considers great literature to be 
great only on the basis of its intrinsic aesthetic 
merit.! The founder of the Freudian theory of 
the anxiety of influence does not read literature 
in the service of any ideology. He reads it, in 
his own words, out of "an authentic passion for 
the aesthetic" and'because it is "beautiful and’ 
valuable" in itself. In his view, Marxists, 
Feminists, New Critics, Deconstructionists, 
Lacanians, Semioticians, and New Historicists 
are all "punk ideologues" or stylish hysterics, 
who have marginalized or even dispensed with 
the notion of the author (i.e., the author's role 
and achievement) and who have, in the process 
of subverting or'dismantling the great works, 
"Balkanized" literary studies for extra-literary 
purposes (such as gender, race, ethnicity, 
sexual orientation, patriotism or moral values). 
New Historicism, for instance, "drawing upon 
the writings of Marx and Foucault, considers 
works of literature primarily as artifacts 
shaped by the social’ forces of their time." 
"New Historicists view authors as passive 
conduits of social energies; deconstructionists 
argue that they didn't understand what they 


„wrote and are irrelevant anyhow." 


_the primacy of the aesthetic."® 


In the 
1960's, Bloom “rebelled against New 
Criticism and its notions about ‘the’ well- 
wrought urn,’ writing several books that 


„attempted to elevate the stature ‘of the 


Romantic poets."® For him, the matter of 


_ literary interest is always a question of 


aesthetic beauty and profundity emanating 
from a "certain strangeness,"not social forces 
acting upon literature. He despises all those 
who "might read a poem as a social document, 
mix politics with literature or in any way dilute 
"Dead white 
European male" authors form the core of what 
he calls the "Western Canon"; the "Common 
Reader" still exists. 

By having begun with this reference to 


‘Bloom, I do not intend to emphasize the 


aesthetic or psychological aspects of literature 
over its social, political, and historical content. 
My intention is not to attempt to undermine the 
importance of theories but to highlight the idea 
that literary analysis need not be confined to 
theoretical disquisitions. The discourse of 
theory very ingeniously opens doors to 
approaching a literary text from various 
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angles, but it also makes things within, at the 
center, fall apart. What I hope to do in the 
following brief survey of the Muslim oriental 
elements in English literature is to stress the 
fact that literature is an imaginative human 
creation for human society with all its realities 
and possibilities both in an individual and a 
collective sense. Not only Bloom but many 
other critics have written against this or that 
theory, describing the influence of theory as 
pernicious and ultimately nihilistic. While a 
given theory may provide a most illuminating 
approach to the study of literature, it also limits 
that study by making it highly fragmented. 

As Princeton professor Alvin Kernan 
writes an obituary for literature as a victim of 
television, computers, and radical critics in 
The Death of Literature (1990), he shows how 
the growing influence and popularity of 
reductionist theories, in addition to those of 
electronic form of communication, have led to 
the marginalization of literature. 


Feminists denounce "the old literature as an 
instrument of male domination." Marxists 
assail it "as a capitalist institution” used to 
propagandize establishment views.-Freudians 
dismiss it as a form of repression that needs " 
to be cured by deeper analysis." And 
proponents of deconstruction devalue it as.a 
relativistic collection of signs, open to endless 
interpretation — a view that elevates the role 
of the critic, while diminishing that of the 
author.’ 


Following the above, reading of a literary work 
from the point of view of Edward Said's 
"Orientalism," largely derived from Foucault's 
cultural history, can be viewed as a-variety of 
what Bloom calls the School of Resentment 
consisting of various theoretical and critical 
approaches mentioned above.  Said's 


postcolonialist reading of literature is an 
attempt to expose the Western imperialism as a 
"corporate institution" dealing with the 
colonised and displaced "Other" in the Orient. 
His concept of Orientalism is a form of neo- 
Marxism, which ideologizes literary studies in 
terms of class and capital, labor and 
production, the ruling and the ruled, 
exploitation and manipulation. 


While some propaganda literature 


(imperialist or nationalist or leftist), war 


literature, and travel literature are likely to lend 
themselves to the theory of Orientalism as 
conceived by Said, imaginative literature of 


_ enduring artistic quality may not. Presence of 


oriental elements does not necessarily give a 
work a theoretical Orientalist orientation, 
which requires on the part of the author as well 
as the reader a subtle agenda targeted at the 
perpetuation.or dismantling of the interest of 
Western hegemony. Even as a purely 
conceptual formulation applicable to all kinds 
of prejudices and misconceptions — not just of 
the colonising West about the colonised East 
but of any ruler about the ruled or, of the 
dominating about the dominated — Orientalist 


or colonialist discourse must not be strained or ` 


pushed too far at the risk of making a travesty 
of the literary and imaginative: content, no 
matter how rhetorically that has been created 
or devised. Great writers are interested in 
artistic expression and articulation by using a 
whole range of references and allusions for the 
sake of variety, complexity, novelty, and 
richness. They are not interested, for sure, in 
propaganda or in propagating distorted views. 
As they deal with different versions of reality, 
those seeming distortions are gleaned from 
reality itself so that they acquire a life of their 
own supplementing a broad and realistic 
picture of contemporary life and times. Those - 
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who want to elevate the role of the critic over 
that of the author twist the presentation of 
literary materials for their own covert end of 
being creative in their job as literary (market) 
analysts. If there is nothing wrong with their 
different and sometimes divergent analyses, 
there need not be anything wrong with the 
authors’ expression of various forms of control 
and coercion (only to be exposed) side by side 
with those of protest and progress. An author's 
methods and intentions do not have to reflect 
‘those’ of the imperialist corporate 
establishment and, therefore, must not be 
confused with the latter, even if they seem to 
parallel each other. There is no need for artistic 
expression to degenerate into political 
indoctrination. It continues -to survive 
precisely because it steadfastly refuses to be 
undermined by its being politicized in the 
hands of radical critics. 

‘It is. no wonder that while Said's 
Orientalism (1978) has been hailed as a 
"seminal post-colonial study," his position has 
been criticised as "monolithic," "reductive," 
and "totalizing," erasing "all those meaningful 
differences of language, attitude and voice 
which writing concerned with and aimed at the 
public sphere actively brings out."® Marilyn 
Butler argues, in particular reference to 
English Romantic poetry, how literature 
composed of "metaphor, allegory and myth" 
records "the ebb and flow of public opinion" 
and "the self-examination" of individual 
writers, some attacking the establishment or 
the status-quo, and some supporting them. In 
addition to the “variety of motives and of 
social philosophy" of writers, the tonal shifts, 
stylistic differences, thematic contradictions 
and generic specialties within the texts and 
between the texts resist any imposition of 
uniformity on them. Unfortunately, Said's 


‘attempt is precisely to impose that levelling 
uniformity. As Butler says, he sees "travellers, 


soldiers, administrators, artists and poets, 
whether consciously or not, collaborating in a 
vast undertaking of geopolitical espionage." 
His reduction of the west's exploitation of "the 
East's associations with personal 
irresponsibility, sexual freedom and release" to 
a demonstration of Western superiority in 
terms of freedom, strength and manliness to 
the so-called Eastern weaknesses is open to 
critical objection. 

Said has of course responded to the 
complaints of his fellow post-colonialists and 
to some extent revised his own early position 
especially in his Cuture and Imperialism 
(1993) in which he is seen to have embraced 
"postcolonial conceptions of cultural 
hybridity" along the lines of the politically 
correct, ie., pluralism, multiculturalism, 
ethnicity, class, race, and gender. However, his 


‘views as expressed in Orientalism still remain 
powerful and as such continue to receive 


critical attention. In critiquing his position on 
the subject, again with reference to the 


Romantics, both Nigel Leask and Mohammed 


Sharafuddin argue that: 


Romantic writers. were in simplistic 
complicity’ with contemporary power 
structures...[[]n Romantic writing, Western 
subjects and Eastern objects are not fully 
distinct: East is not merely East and West is 
not merely West in any purely oppositional 
spirit of culture or geography...[R]omantic 
writers struggled inside of — and, at least in 
some instances, broke free of — an imperialist 
culture that surrounded them. Their books 
thus speak importantly not only to critical 
_ debates on Orientalism, but to controversies 
within Romantic studies over the degree to 
which Romantic texts are implicated in a 
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dominant ideology.° 


Similar debate may be raised and similar 
caution may be exercised in regard to all other 
authors and. periods dealing with 
representations of the East. Ever since Chaucer 
(1343-1400) had referred to Avicenna 
(980-1037) to demonstrate his physician's 
knowledge: of medicine in the General 
Prologue and had made his Pardoner refer to 
this 11th-century Arabo-Persian philosopher 
toward the end of The Pardoner's Tale, it has 
become fashionable for English writers and 

- poets to use Muslim characters and episodes in 
English literature. In search of new themes and 
ideas, as opposed to the hackneyed and the 
commonplace, their purpose was not only to 
give exciting oriental coloring to their work 
but also to find some fresh materials as they 
became interested in giving literary treatment 
to historically complex racial and religious 
relations between the East and the West, which 
reached the general public mainly through 
travel literature in the wake of ‘the West's 
geographical discoveries and political 
domination. Again, Chaucer himself 
contributed to this fashion by having his Man 
of Law tell a tale about a Syrian Sultan, the 
Sultan's mother, and their deadly opposition to 
each other regarding the Sultan renouncing his 
Islamic faith for the sake of marrying a 
beautiful Christian woman from Rome. 
Although the story, taken from the earlier 
chronicle of the English scholar and historian 
Nicholas Trivet, is told with a bias towards the 
spirit of Christianity and a support for 
conversion to Christianity, it is, like so many 
other Canterbury Tales, a well-told story, 
describing the glory of Muslim trade overseas 
and the company of Syrian merchants as wise, 
honest, and prosperous. It shows the conflict 


not only between Islam and Christianity in its 
first part but also between ancient pagan 
England and Christian Rome in its second part. 
It also shows the moral and ethical problem of 
ends and means, which can’be mismanaged by 
intolerant fanatics and zealots as represented in 
the two treacherous king mothers — one 
Muslim, one pagan. Above all, the story shows 
the complex human psychology — of reacting 
to temptations, betrayals, and religious and 
spiritual miracles. 

In the narrative scheme of The 
Canterbury Tales, the Man of Law's Tale . 
is balanced by the Prioress's Tale, another 
"antisemitic" tale of religious bigotry and 
hatred, this time involving Jews. and 
Christians, and as the humourous portrait of 
the Prioress suggests, shedding more critical 
light on the practitioners of Christianity than 
on Judaism. Obviously, Chaucer is not what he 
creates; his characters are not his mouthpiece. 
A great part of his appeal as a story-teller lies 
in his ironic detachment from his characters 
whose words and opinions are not necessarily 
those of their creator. Despite numerous 
medieval misconceptions about Islam, 
Muhammad (Peace Be Upon Him), and 
Muslims, which may have entered a 
considerable portion of now-forgotten 
medieval English literature produced by petty 
and propagandistic writers, Chaucer continues 
to be a classic by virtue of his art, which spoke 
to his times as much as it does to ours. 

By. way of beginning with Chaucer, the 
first great English poet, my intention is to 
make the point that Chaucer not only initiated 
but perhaps established a model of literary 
orientalism. It is a model of objective as well 
as imaginative suggestiveness without any 
direct partisan bias or explicit didacticism. 
Even when it is an apparently negative picture 
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of any race or religion — given the complex 
nature of the human psyche, individual as well 
as collective, tribal or communal — it helps us 
with a better understanding of the perceived 
problems and hostilities, cultural, political, 
religious, or otherwise among various groups. 
Is not the literature of a country the best and 
most permanent record of the criticism of that 
country and its people and its value-systems 
made by its own creative writers? So if they 
exploit a setting far away from their own for 
the sake of novelty and variety and indirect 
distancing, just as many great writers, from 
Shakespeare to Henry James, have done, I see 
no reason to panic. Paranoia, xenophobia, and 
schizophrenia can never make a good writer 


nor an intelligent reader. Since Shakespeare — 


was above all this, he continues to be a living 
author, still our contemporary, although he also 
made a few allusions to Muhammad according 
to the Renaissance popular misconceptions 
about the Prophet and used some Turkish and 
Moorish themes and characters.'? Despite 
the fact that many Elizabethan playwrights 
dealt with the Muslim Orient, hardly any of 
them (except Shakespeare and Marlowe) 
merits consideration, because they all lack 
artistic excellence. !! 

Moreover, literature hardly deals with 
types or generalities unless, of course, it comes 
from a Samuel Johnson. The eighteenth 
century moralist uses the love story of Irene, a 
Greek slave, and Mahomet, a Turkish emperor, 
as an outlet for his moralisms. In ‘Richard 
Knolles's History of Turks (1603), Dr 
Johnson's source, Irene is a helpless victim but 
in Johnson's blank verse tragedy (1736) she is 
the victim of her own weakness. Johnson 
expresses his Augustan humanism in his most 
distinguished English-Oriental moral tale in 
which the philosopher Imlac generally 


‘didactic 


‘demonstrates to the Abyssinian prince. the 
‘illusory nature of happiness in terms of the rise 
cand fall of Sultans and Pashas as they travel out 
‘of the Happy Valley to the Egyptian Nile, 


Cairo, the Pyramids, and the desert. Whatever 
truth there may lie in Imlac's philosophy of 
happiness in this quintessentially Johnsonian 
romance, Imlac’s well-known 
conception of the role of the poet is what I am 
taking issue with in the present context. Imlac, 
voicing the opinion of Johnson's, says, "the 
business of a poet is to examine not the 
individual but the species, to remark general 
properties and large appearances: he does not 
number the streaks of the tulip." But we all 
know the reverse too well to rehash here. To 


. put it simply, literature deals with individuals 


and individualization so that one's fault or 
weakness remains one's own, not of one's 
class, just as one's strength or beauty remains 
one's own, not of one’s people. Sir Walter 
Scott's magnificent Sultan Saladin (in The 
Talisman, 1825) is the Saladin of his romantic 
conception based on the historical Saladin of 
the Third Crusade. The chivalrous and 
magnanimous Saladin in Scott's novel remains 
an individual and never becomes a type. 
Orientalizing with Muslim characters and 
Muslim royal titles in English literature is 
sometimes simply a matter of literary allusion, 
intended to enrich the figurative style, though 
at the expense of those Muslim identities. For 
instance, Spenser uses the term "Sultan" (in 
The Farie Queen, V.viii) to represent Philip H 
of Spain, who was at war with Britain. Milton 
uses the same term to describe Satan. 
Sometimes English orientalizing comes as a 
brief historical reference, as in The Merchant 
of Venice where the Prince of Morocco, in what 
may be called a prefiguration of Othello, 
alludes to his heroic victory over the Persian 
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King and Sultan Solyman of Furkey in his 
attempt to woo Portia. Sometimes it comes in 
the context of a historical backdrop only, as in 
Othello and Coleridge's Remorse. However, in 
English literature, perhaps Marlowe's 
_ Tamburlaine is the first serious attempt at a 
literary construction of the historical Muslim 
East. After the medieval and the Elizabethan 
periods, the Restoration marked the third 
period of English orientalizing, reconstructing 
actual historical episodes and characters. 
Examples may be made of Dryden's 
_“Aurengzebe (1676) and The Conquest of 
Granada (1670), Elkanah Settle's Empress of 
Morocco (1673) and Roger Boyle's Mustapha 
(1665). With none of these plays being 
distinctive or well-known, Restoration 
orientalizing has virtually lapsed into non- 
existence except in the books of literary 
history, which testifies to the fact that it is the 
quality of a work of art (not its’ merely 
imperialist or colonialist purpose, if there is 
any) which is the ultimate determining factor 
to ensure its survival. 

Actually the first major period of English 
orientalizing to be reckoned with in recent 
memory is Romanticism,’ with Collins's 
Persian Eclogues (1742) and Beckford's 
Vathek: An Arabian Tale (1782) as some of the 
earliest examples of the period. Much has been 
said about Romantic orientalism, which 
according to some polemicists, reflects the 
Romantic writers’ misconceptions about. the 
East, based on contemporary secondary 
sources in the genre of travel literature and the 
Western colonialist depictions of the Muslim 
rule in Greece, Spain, Turkey, Persia, India, 
and Central Asia. Most of the Romantic 
images of Muslim culture and religion are 
apparently negative or at best mixed. Southey's 
Thalaba, Byron's Turkish tales, Shelley's 


Revolt of Islam (which was influenced by 
Thomas Love Peacock's abandoned oriental 
romance) and Thomas Moore's Lalla Rookh 
are some of the well-known cases in point. 
While it is true that these writers catered to the 
popular taste of oriental exoticism and 
sensationalism, it is not true that they took part 
in the trend of the day simply for the prospect 
of achieving instant fame at the expense of the 
colonised Muslim East. Far from showing 
Western superiority, they always championed 
liberal causes, whether at home. or abroad. 
Hence Byron's and Shelley's support for Greek 
independence from the Ottoman rule. Butler - 
suggests that, far from being escapist, 
Romantic oriental poems, including Blake's 


- The Song of Los, Coleridge's Kubla Khan, 


Landor's Gebir, Shelley's Queen Mab, Alstor, 
and Prometheus Unbound and Keats's 
Endymion and Hyperion poems, participate in 
the discourse of the time: evolutionary/ 
revolutionary ‘transformation and . Eastern 


- spiritual resources. Through their span of 


mythography and historiography they express 
the same themes of mental and intellectual 
development that they share with the poetry 
about the West, binding the East and the West 
in a "common past (linguistic, religious, 
cultural, old-regime political) and thus a 
common destiny: liberation."!? Butler 
refutes Said's view that the Western writing 
expresses a misconception about the East by 


saying, 


Taken as a whole, imaginative prose and 
poetry written in English on the East from the 
early 1790s represents an intellectually 
ambitious strand of Romanticism, associated 
with the imitation of high-cultural forms 
(Renaissance romance, classical history and 
tragedy, the Bible, Shakespeare), with public- 
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sphere rather than domestic or local material, 
and above all with the period's hunger for 
essentialist, universal knowledge. Romantic 
narrative poetry does not need to be let into 
Said’s argument on special terms." 


Said's controversial position about the East as 
a private fantasy of the West is further 
challenged by Sharafuddin, who says that "the 
Romantic period witnessed the paradoxical 
emergence of the Orient as reality out of the 
Orient as fantasy."'4 Said's general analysis 
of Orientalism "fails to take into account the 
possibility that an interest in the Orient might 
also produce the beginnings among the few of 
a real knowledge of the Orient, and not merely 
a confirmation of an ideology of power.” This 
interest, Sharafuddin argues, contributed to the 
loosening up of the grip of a Western-centered 
culture, which was originally made possible by 
the impact of the French Revolution. By 
describing how Beckford's Vathek, to quote his 
own words, "raises to a new level the 
hedonistic appeal of the East, but insterms 
which challenge the norms of the permissible 
as held by English conventionality," he 
demonstrates that his thesis of "realistic 
Orientalism" rests on "attempts by Western 
writers to sympathize with and gain authentic 
knowledge of the actual East in spite of their 
cultural and geographical situations." 

- That the Romantic period represents in 
various degrees a stage in the discovery of the 
real Islam is further proved by the positive 
portraits of. some great Muslim characters by 
Leigh Hunt, one of the second generation of 
Romantic poets, in some of his short lyrics. His 
"Abou Ben Adam" is an illustration of the love 
of God through the love of fellow human 
beings; "Jaffar" illustrates the title character's 
great loyalty to Caliph Haroun Al-Rashid; and 


"The Bitter Gourd" is about the wise Lokman. 
Hunt's "Mahmoud" celebrates the justice of 
Mahmud Ghaznavi, a Muslim ruler, who 
ordered a criminal to be executed in the dark so 
that he could not see his face and be lenient in 
case he turned out to be his son. Hunt also 
wrote a play, "A Father Avenged", about the 
Christian Spain, but which includes the 
defeated Muslim Moorish kings, who are of 
course shown in a favourable light. Matthew 
Amold's "The Sick King in Bokhara" (1849), 
taken from Sir Alexander Burne's Travels into 
Bokhara (1833) and "Sohrab and Rustum" 
(1853), taken from Firdausi's ShahNema, are 
examples of how he appropriated Eastern 
cultures in a secular humane sense, not in the 
"largely unidirectional, hegemonic sense," of 
which Said accuses the West. While Ruskin, 
Tennyson and Kipling, in their sharply 
polemical views of the East, India in particular, 
may have played into the hands of their fellow 
imperialist-minded British, William Jones, 
Lady Montagu, (Emerson, Thoreau and 
Whitman) were involved in a noble struggle to 
understand and respect the true essence of the 
East. 

Without mentioning the story of 20th 
century orientalizing in the works of, for 
example, Yeats, Eliot, Joyce, Forster, 
Lawrence, Orwell and Paul Scott (some of 
whom reacted with a love-hate attitude to the 
East, whatever that meant to them, whether 
Hindu, Muslim or Buddhist East, or its 
common philosophical and spiritual roots, 
while some took an integrative approach 
considering the fitting greatness of the East), 
let me stop here by saying that the notion of 
orientalizing as commonly understood may be 
misleading. It should not be dismissed nor be 
seen as merely fashionable or covert East- 
bashing. Any fair reading of English literary 
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orientalizing must be qualified by a second 
look at the total context and background of 
literature itself, its merit, and the creative 
imagination behind it. If we give applause to 
Bernard Shaw for his praise of Prophet 
Mohammad (Peace Be Upon Him) we must 
not raise our brows when we hear him say, in 
the context of the WWII, that "Judophobia is as 
pathological as hydrophobia." If we are glad to 
read Carlyle's essay on the Prophet (Peace Be 
Upon Him), "The Hero as Prophet", we must 
not feel disappointed to see that the Prophet 
was only one of his many other heroes chosen 
from the community of poets, politicians, and 
reformers. 
Similarly, we must not be disappointed 
over the very unfavourable picture that H. G. 
Wells gives about the Prophet (Peace Be Upon 
Him) in his A Short History of the World 
(1922). Our faith is stronger than what any one, 
for instance, Wells, Dante, Pascal, may say in 
the negative. Our mixed feelings about what 
Bertrand Russell has got to write about 
‘Mohammedan culture and philosophy must 
not stop us from appreciating him for having 
devoted a few pages in his History of Western 


Notes: 


Philosophy in what I consider is a brief but 
comprehensive analysis of Muslim rule in the 
world. We accept something if it is only in 
praise of us and we do not if it is critical — that 
formula is obsolete and counterproductive. 
Putting the Prophet and-his great followers 
aside (who, according to our faith, are 
undoubtedly indisputable), no one of us is 
above criticism or free from blemishes or 
shortcomings. There are elements of a Caliban 
in humans as there are those of an Ariel and a 
Prospero. If self-criticism and self-mockery 
are a way of learning, thé exotic faraway 
setting and characters of the Muslim East in 
English writing can direct us to that way, let 
alone to the artistic and aesthetic experience of 
the liberty and privilege of literary utterance. I 
agree with Yale Professor Lowry Nelson, who 
believes in a "decanonization of the canon of 
newness for newness’ sake" and in "a middle 
ground between art for art's sake and art for 
tendentious political or critical exploitaion." I 
agree with him that "more emphasis could be 
placed on teaching literature, not as document 
or as 'play' or as anthropology, but simply as 
art." 16 
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The Freedom Movement of the "Moros" in 


the Philippines: Recent Developments 


- Syed Serajul Islam 


It is a crude truism that ethnic conflict has 
frequently occurred in Southeast Asia due to 
the unique history of these countries. The 
Philippines, a major Southeast Asian country, 
is no exception to this pattern. Since 
independence it has suffered- from severe 
communal conflicts between its two religious 
communities — Catholics and Muslims. The 
Muslims, popularly known as "Moros", 


constitute only 6 percent of the total population _ 


but are concentrated in a defined geographical 
‘boundary — _ the Mindanao’ region, the 
southern part of the Philippines. After the 
country gained independence, the Moros have 
fought for independence of the Mindanao 
region, and in order to achieve this goal they 
have initiated guerrilla insurgency movements. 
After 50 years of struggle it appears that 
the Moros have been successful in achieving 
"autonomy," if not independence. In the recent 
months negotiations between the government 
and the Moro rebels indicate that further 
concessions seem forthcoming. The apparent 
success of the Moros raises an important 
question: What has led to the success of the 
Moros in the Philippines while minorities in 


many parts of the world, even in other - 


countries of Southeast Asia, have failed in 


group's "relative 


‘against the 


their movements? 
In the early 1990s a famous political 
scientist, Ted Gurr, wrote in his book on 


‘Minorities at Risk, that a separatist or freedom 


movement normally occurs due to "relative 
deprivation," ‘or determination of an ethnic 
group to retain control of their own culture, 


‘language and territory, or "manipulation of 


ethnic sentiment by ethnic minority elites 
for promoting their own career and status," 
or could be due to the combination of all 
factors.! However, whatever the historical, 
political or social circumstances of a 
movement, its success depends on four 
conditions: (i) the severity of the separatist 
deprivation," (ii) the 
application of "sustained force" by the regime 
separatist group,- (ili) the 
cohesiveness of the group, and (iv) 
international support.2 In other words, the 


‘success of a movement depends on the 


following factors: First, the separatist group 


‘must be relatively deprived in the society, 


economy and polity. Secondly, there must exist 
a strong political organisation under a strong 
leadership to lead the movement. And thirdly, 
this organization must be able to mobilize 
mass-based support both internally and 
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externally. In the light of this theoretical 
assumption one may raise the issue: does this 
apply to the case of the Moros in the 
Philippines? In order to examine this, it is 
essential to look at the roots of the separatist 
movement historically and then to the nature of 
contemporary resistance movements. In the 
backdrop of historical and contemporary 
developments, one can examine the relative 
success of the Moros in the Philippines. 


Background 


Almost all the countries in Southeast Asia — 


have been influenced by different external 
forces in the course of its long history. In the 
first centuries of the Christian era the Indian 
and Chinese civilisations appeared in the 
region. Subsequently the Arabs and Europeans 
entered the area. The Arabs brought Islam and 


the Europeans introduced Christianity among . 


the people of Southeast Asia. The arrival of 
various external groups contributed to the 
growth of heterogeneity in these societies. The 
Mindanao region in the Philippines, once an 
independent kingdom, consisted of indigenous 
tribes. Islam came to this kingdom around the 
8th century. Since then the Arab traders had 
preached Islam in this land but had established 
their settlement permanently only at the end of 
the 13th century’. In the next one hundred 
years the Muslims had. established : their 
sultanates in the Mindanao region. In 1565 the 
Spanish colonialist arrived and made a series 
of attacks on the Muslim Sultanates in the 
Southern Island of the Mindanao which 


continued for the next three and half centuries. - 


The Spaniards began to call the Muslims, 
- "Moros" whose religious practices reminded 
them of the "Moors" who once occupied Spain 
for several centuries. , 


The Sultanates of Mindanao, however, 
allowed the Spanish authority during the 19th 
century to have business in northern and 
northeastern Mindanao provided that 
Spaniards did not encroach upon their 
traditional spheres of influence. By then the 
Spanish had full control in other parts of the 
Philippines and the Spanish missionaries had 
been successful in converting the people into 
Christianity. The defeat of Spain in the 
Spanish-American war in 1899 led to the fall 
of the Philippines to the United States of 
America which proceeded to occupy the 
Mindanao-Sulu region also. ‘The Muslim 
populatian fought several bloody battles in 
order to resist the American occupation but 
finally failed to keep sovereignty. A policy of 
direct rule was imposed and the Moro Province 
was organized and was brought under the 
direct control of Manila. Thus, B.N. Pandey, 
writes, "The Muslims were the only Filipinos 
never to be totally brought under the control by 
the Spaniards who ruled the country for nearly 
400 years. Even the American succeeded in 
extending their rule over them only after. 
engaging in two fierce and memorable battles 
in 1906 and 1913. In April 1940 the American 
government abolished the Sultanate 
completely and the Moro territories were 
brought under one administrative system of the 
Philippines”. 7 

On the eve of Philippine's independence, 
the Moros requested the U.S. President to let 
Mindanao region remain under -U.S. 
administration. Later, the Moro leaders drafted 
a declaration stating, "Mindanao and Sulu 
should not be included in such independence" 
because they claimed, “our public land should 
not be given to people other than Moros. Our 
practices, laws and the decision of our leaders 
should be respected. Our religion should not be 
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curtailed in any way.” Furthermore, "it is not 
proper to have two antagonizing people live 
together under one flag under the Philippine 
independence." The American government, 
however, did not accept the proposal and, as a 
result, independence ‘in 1946 left the 
Philippines with two major religious 
communities: the Muslims and the Catholics. 


The Resistance Movement 


- It is well known that during the colonial 
times the government was not interested in the 
national integration of diverse communities. 
All the primordial attachments or loyalties to 
sub-national groups were carefully subdued. 
' Once ,the decolonization process began the 
new states were faced with the problem of 
alienation of one or more nationality groups in 
the country's political system. These groups 
demanded greater _participation,. more 
autonomy and/or secession. In the Philippines, 
during the post-independence period, the 
Moros continued their struggle for 
independence of the Mindanao region. The 
government of the Philippines attempted to 
assimilate the Moros in the larger framework 
of the Philippines. However, the issue became 
complicated by the huge "influx of Christians 
from the north of the country." The massive 
influx of settlers from the Northern and Central 
Philippines and a substantial inflow of 
domestic and foreign investment in the region 
made the Moros restive and rebellious. By the 
1960s the Moros became a minority in many 
parts of their’ traditional homeland. Many lost 
their land through "dubious legal transactions 
or. straight-out land grabbing by immigrant 
settlers." Violent clashes between settlers and 
locals became a regular feature. Riots broke 
out in various parts of the region. The Muslim 


_resentment grew into open and organized form 


with the establishment. of the Muslim 


(Mindanao) Independence Movement (MIM) 


in 1968 which declared indépendence for 
Mindanao.® 
The Mindanao independence movement 


was challenged by both the government elites 


as well-as by the Catholic masses. -In response 
to the MIM Declaration the Christian 
politicians launched ILAGA movement 
against the Moros which led to the Manili 


‘massacre at Cotabato province, the worst riots 


in the history of the Philippines’. The regime 
tried to coopt top leaders of the MIM by 
providing them high positions in the 
administration which, on the contrary, 
disappointed many young cadres of the MIM 
who later formed a more militant organization, 
Moro National Liberation Front (MNLF) led 
by a university graduate, Nur Misuari. The 
MNLF sought the support of the overseas 
Muslims and reported their grievances to the 
Organization of Islamic Conference (OIC). 
The main ‘objective of the MNLF was the 
complete liberation of the Bangsomoro 
homeland. The group attracted the support of a 
large number of Filipino Muslims who 
considered the movement as jihad against the 
Marcos Regime.® The MNLF opened its 
armed wing, Bongso Moro Army (BMA) 
consisting of militant Muslim youths who 
began guerrilla warfare against the Philippine 
army. President Marcos declared martial law in 
1972. In response the MNLF issued a 
statement in 1973 calling for the withdrawal of 
Philippine military forces in the South, the 
return of all lands taken from the Moros, the 
practice of Islamic laws and customs and — 
autonomy in the Moros Muslim Areas. The 
armed conflict between government troops and 
BMA led to the deaths, displacement and . 
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destruction of property of thousands of the 
` people in the south. The Marcos government 
attempted to defeat the movement "through a 
series of developmental packages intended to 
meet the social and economic grievances of the 
Muslim population, through attempts to 
discredit the movement . politically 
(capitalizing on splits in. the movement and 
attempting to brand Misuari as a Maoist), and 
by trying to outmanouver Misuari 
diplomatically."9 
In response to such attempts of President 
Marcos, the fervent noise that the MNLF made 
with their armed struggle aroused the concern 
of Muslim countries over the conditions of 
Muslims in the Philippines. A delegation of 
four foreign ministers from Libya, Saudi 
Arabia, Senegal and Somalia visited the 
Philippines to discuss the Muslim situations in 
the Philippines with the Marcos government. 
The involvement of the Muslim states 
eventually culminated in the signing of the 
Tripoli Agreement on December 23, 1976 in 
Tripoli, Libya, which provided for the creation 
of an autonomous region in Mindanao 
consisting of 13 provinces and 9 cities.'° The 
agreement was between the Philippine 
government and the MNLF as the sole 
‘representative of the Moros with the OIC as 
intermediary. The MNLF was forced to water 


down their demand for complete independence ` 


to autonomy, settling for a peace that would 
keep the Bangso Moro homeland part of the 
Republic of the Philippines. ‘ 

The agreement, however, was rendered 
ineffective by a dispute over what should be 
the size of the Muslim autonomous region. The 
MNLF wanted it to comprise all 13 provinces, 
while Marcos wanted this matter to be resolved 
by a referendum. Knowing that the non- 
Muslim majority of the provinces would vote 


against the autonomy proposal the MNLF 
rejected: the referendum proposal. 
Nonetheless, the referendum was held in April 
1977 and the verdict of the people went 
against-autonomy. The MNLF boycotted the 
referendum and renewed the fighting. Thus, 
the failure in implementing the Tripoli 
Agreement shook the credibility of the MNLF 
leadership, allowing the cleavage which had 
always existed within the Front to emerge. 
Misuari's leadership was challenged by the 
chairman of the MNLF's Foreign Affairs 
Bureau, Hashim Salamat, who branded 
Misuari as a failure, and a corrupt communist 
sympathizer. Shortly after this Salamat broke 
away from the mainstream MNLF and 
established the Moro Islamic Liberation Front 
(MILF). He claimed, "some personalities in. 
the revolution advocate the idea that the sole 
and singular objective in our struggle is simply 
to liberate our homeland, giving no importance 
to the system of government that shall be 
established. (We want) an Islamic political 
system ‘and way of life which can be achieved 
through effective Da'wah, Tarbiyyah, and 
Jihad.""" A further split. occurred in the 
Front's leadership when an insurgent group 
known the Abu Sayaff, presently led by Abdul 
Razzak Jan Jalani, broke away from the MNLF 
claiming complete independence arid ` the 
establishment of an Islamic state in Mindanao. 
Currently they have been linked to violent 
activities such as bombing, killing, robbery 
and kidnapping. The convergence of interest 
makes it highly likely that the MILF and the 
Abu Sayaff group would be united in the 
future. 

In the early 1980s when the MNLF and 
the MILF were simultaneously active in 
guerrilla warfare against the Marcos regime 
there was a mass upheaval throughout the 
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Philippines for democratic government led by 
Corazon Acquino. During the Peoples Power 
revolution Acquino promised, if elected, she 
would grant autonomy to the Mindanao region. 
After assuming the office of the Presidency in 
1986 Acquino initiated negotiation with the 
MNLF and for this purpose Misuari was 
brought back to the Philippines from the 
Middle East. She declared a new constitution 
for the Philippines which provided for the 
creation of the Autonomous Region in Muslim 
Mindanao (ARMM). In order to implement the 
plan, Acquino held talks with Misuari. 
However, soon negotiation ran into difficulties 
because Misuari wanted autonomy of all 
provinces in the Mindanao region. On the 
other hand, Aquino had some constraints. First 
ofall, the Muslims were in a majority in only 5 
provinces, Secondly, the military elements 

~ within the government were unsympathetic to 

the government's initiatives towards Misuari. 

Therefore, finally nothing was achieved in 

concrete terms. Misuari called on the various 

factions of the MNLF to unite in a renewed 
armed struggle for a sovereign Bongso-Moro 

Republic. Misuari left home and returned to 

the Middle East.!? 

In 1992 when General Fidel Ramos 
became’ President of the Philippines a 
perceptible change began to occur. He gave 
Nur Misuari, the exile MNLF chairman, 
"renewed hope to recoup his losses and 
shattered prestige". As a result of 'peace' talks 
held in Jakarta with the Manila government, 
Misuari entered the Philippines in December 
1993. President Ramos opened negotiations 
and after three years of efforts, an agreement 
was signed between the MNLF and the Ramos 
government in 1996 that the MNLF will 
oversee economic development projects in all 
provinces in Mindanao for three years. The 


-would not be surprised 


‘meant 


"Southern Philippines Council for Peace and 
‘ Development (SPCPD) was established with 


Nur Misuari as Governor of the region, 
directly under President Ramos. The MNLF- 
Ramos agreement apparently brought peace in 


. the Philippines by ending the armed struggle in 
the Mindanao region. 


Many leaders of 
Southeast Asia felt great relief as Indonesian 
President Suharto commented, "The peaceful 
solution to the conflict in the southern 


Philippines could serve to prove before the 


international community that conflicts within 
the region could be solved by the region or the 


‘community of nations concerned using their 


own resources, their creativity and their 
determination to achieve peace. In fact, I 
if analysis of 
international politics would see-in the peace ` 
process in the southern Philippines valuable 
lessons with possibly some applications 


‘ elsewhere."!3. 


Recent Developments 


Although it appeared that Manila's ‘Moro 
problem’ was under control in 1996 the MILF 


‘Chief, Salamat, declared, "autonomy in the 


Bongso Moro: region as a first step to 
independence is feasible but its effectiveness 


‘will depend upon the type of autonomy and the 


personalities that will be involved in running 
it. Since the. setting up of the autonomy is 
only to appease and pacify the 
Muslims it is not expected to give any benefit 
to them"." To him, it seems the ARMM is a 
pawn of the Ramos administration to serve 
government interests and to counter the 
Bongso-Moro struggle for freedom. Hence to 
Salamat, as well as to the MILF, the only viable 
solution to the plight of the Moros is complete 
independence and the establishment of an 
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Islamic State. ; 

The MILF convened a gathering of 1,07 
delegates on the outcome of Misuari's peace 
agreement with the government from 
December 3-5, 1996. Attended by Muslims in 
the region and overseas Moro Muslims it was 
called the Bongso Moro Consultative 
Assembly. The representatives were asked to 
come up with recommendations or comments 
on the agreement of the Manila government 
with the MNLF. The outcome of the gathering 
was an overwhelming recommendation for the 
establishment of an independent Bongso Moro 
State. In brief, the MILF is convinced that 
neither negotiations nor the type of antinomy 
implemented is a viable solution to a 
gargantuan Moro problem for both the Muslim 
population and the Ramos administration. 
Since the MILF and Abu Sayaff group have 
been engaged in armed struggle, President 
Ramos opened negotiations with them and, in 
his 6th State of the Nation Address on July 28, 
1997, admitted that steps have been taken for 
peace talk between the MILF and the 
government. The regime has assured that "all 
legislative measures aiming to promote 
economic and social conditions of the Muslims 
and indigenous cultural groups ‘in the country 
will be given priority. These include measures 
to recognize the ancestral domain of Muslims 
and cultural minorities". On the contrary, 
the MILF claimed, "creating a satellite Islamic 
state through government and congressional 
initiative will only legitimize and make the 
MILF a potent partner of the Philippines 
government in achieving economic, social, 
political and spiritual development in the 
region." !6 

Consequently on August 1, 1997 peace 
talks between the government and the MILF 
ended in a deadlock. The MILF demands total 


pull out of military forces from Mindanao 
before cease-fire takes place, but the 
government claims that "troops are only 
performing their sworn duties." The 
government accused the MILF for asking "the 
Moon and the Stars" at the same time. 
Meanwhile, however, the government has 
taken various developmental projects like the 
irrigation-project, and road construction with 
Muslim contractors in Mindanao. Therefore, 
despite all odds, President Ramos expressed 
his hope that peace agreement will be 
eventually signed in the near future to end the 
decades-old social unrest in Mindanao.!7 
The newly elected President Estrada also 
confirmed in May 1998 that he will resolve the 
crisis in the Mindanao region and in order to 
closely look at the problem he will hold his 
office three months a year in the Mindanao- 
Sulu region.!8 


Analysis 
After a long struggle the Moros have been 


successful in achieving at least partial regional 
autonomy, if not independence. In the light of 


` Ted Gurr's theory it can be stated that the 


political system in the Philippines has all along 
been repressive towards the Moros. In 
Mindanao the government since colonial times 
has been interested in _political-economic 
domination and religious.conversion. After 
independence thousands of Catholics migrated 
to Mindanao on the urge of the government in 
order to supersede the Muslim majority in the 
region. In fact, the Moros now constitute only 
22 per cent of the population in their own 
homelands. In Mindanao “land grabbing" 
became very obvious. Today in Mindanao 
much of the wealth belongs. either to the 
Catholics or to foreign investors. after 
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independence various multi-national 
corporations were invited to set up industries 
in Mindanao which are geared to the export 
market rather than to meet local needs. And 
thus, it became a major area in earning foreign 
exchange for the Philippines. This pattern "of 
economic development disrupted the Moro 
economic order, by replacing subsistence 
production with export-oriented production, 
and drove the Moros to the economic 
periphery, The government believed that the 
Moro freedom movement would in the long 
run collapse with the weakening wealth of the 
Moros. In fact, the policy of the government 
made the Moros more aggressive. 

Politically speaking the government used 
the "force" model for integrating the Moros 
into the Filipino framework. A commission 
was established in 1957 for National 
Integration whose activities, instead of earning 
the loyalty of the Moros, deepened the sense of 
deprivation. There was a continuous denial of 
participation to the newly educated elites. In 
1980, T.S. George wrote, "two decades after 
the Philippines became independent, Muslims 
in Mindanao were a devitalized people, their 
economic conditions stagnant,. their social 
conditions in jeopardy, their laws and customs 
in danger of disintegrating." Thus, the Moros 
had no choice but to resort to violence and to a 
"war of attrition."! 

Moreover, the Moro movement has 
always been led by a strong organization. Thus 
initially, the MIM was founded in order to 
mobilize support for independence of 
Mindanao. It was led by traditional Datos. 
Later the MNLF was born and was led by 
strong young radicals. Despite the factions that 
existed in the movement there is no doubt that 
the MNLF was a very strog organization. In a 
long struggle it has survived and it achieved its 


: goal in 1996. The MNLF had opened all wings 
' — foreign affairs, social welfare, and defense. 
It created the Bongso Moro Army with 15,000 
soldiers. It is true that the MILF is not happy 
with mere autonomy as it demands complete 
independence and the establishment of an 
‘Islamic State in Mindanao. The MILF is also 
not a weak organization as it has reportedly the 
support of nearly 6000 armed civilians.” 
Therefore, the Ramios government had been 
compelled to open negotiations with the MILF. 
In brief, strong organization has always 
, provided a cohesive force in the Moros 
liberation movement while the Rohingyas in 
Burma, or the Muslims from Patani in 
Thailand have failed due to the lack of 
leadership or organization. 

l Most importantly, a movement requires 
not only strong organization but also support 
both at home and abroad. From the history of 
the Mindanao. separatist movement it is 
evident that the Moros have been fairly 
successful in mobilizing both internal and 
‘external support. In the first place, the Moros 
are quite well organized. They gave whole- 
hearted. support to the MNLF which has 
achieved regional autonomy. Secondly, not 
only at the national level: but also at the 
regional level the MNLF drew the attention of 
its two big neighbors — Malaysia and 
Indonesia — which are quite strong physically 
cand militarily. In particular, a large number of 
Filipinos have found employment in Malaysia. 
Therefore, after Malaysia and Indonesia 
persuaded the Philippines in 1996 at the 
conclusion of the ASEAN conference, the 
Ramos government came to Jakarta for peace 
talks. Finally, the Moros also have gained 
worldwide support. The Philippines, despite 
repressiveness during the Marcos regime, is an 
open society. The West, the UN, the Amnesty 
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International and the OJC were seriously 
concerned about the situation in Mindanao. 
The OIC countries came forward directly to 
support the Moros. At the sixth Islamic 
Conference of Foreign Ministers held in 
Jeddah in July 1975, the MNLF under the 
leadership of Nur Misuari was given formal 
recognition by the OIC. The Muslim countries 
urged the Philippine government to negotiate 
with the MNLF. The Manila government could 
not ignore this because 80% of the oil as well 
as a huge amount of foreign exchange (earned 
by Filipino workers) were coming to the 
country from the Middle East. The pressure of 
the OIC led to the Tripoli agreement of 1996 
and the Mindanao problem was settled in the 
light of that agreement. 


Conclusion 


The success story of the Moros in the 
Philippines shows the validity of Ted Gurr's 
theory that a: movement needs both strong 
organization and strong internal. and external 
support. No movement can be successful in 


Notes: 


isolation. It is thus true that unity based on 
religious identity may not necessarily lead to 
the success of a movement unless that religious 
group is severely affected by social, economic, 
and political deprivations. If the government is 
accommodative then the movement does not 
take a high speed. The magnitude of socio- 
economic and political intrusions and 
repressions of the minorities by the state seems 
to have had much to do for the momentum of 
the freedom movement. In many other cases of 
separatist movement one can find a similar 
trend. 

Thus, in conclusion, it can be stated that 
the lack of democratic institutions which could 
have provided avenues for Moro participation 
in the political system, and the desire of the 
Moro social groups for autonomy led to the 
formation of a strong Moro National 
Liberation Front which enjoyed the consistent 


support in the region as well as in the OIC 


countries. Finally, local, regional, and 
international support have enabled the Moros 
to realize their goal, at least partially. 
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Theory of Dependent Origination 


The Explanation of Human Values in Buddhism 


Shanker Thapa 


In modern sociology’ of religion, the 
popular functional theory bears similarities 
with the theory of dependent origination that is 
popularly called = Pratityasamutpada in 
Buddhist canons. Within the periphery of 


complex social institutions, the entire social . 


system is such that each part is interdependent 
on all the other parts and changes in any part 
affect other parts, and the condition of the 
system as a whole.! 

The most important contribution of 
Buddhism to the human society is its living 
philosophy that helps the evaluation of human 
values. Among such rich philosophical 
traditions, one of the best known philosophies 
favoured by Buddhist scholars is- the 
pratityasamutpada (the theory of dependent 
origination). The doctrine as such is a unique 
feature of Buddhism evolved in the canons. It 
is the Sanskrit term of Paticcasamuppada in 
Pali equivalent. It has been regarded as a 
component to interpret human values. In the 
Pali canons causation is explained this way: 


It originated things. The rule of causation is 
applicable to all worldly matters.“ 


The theory of natural causation 


(Pratityasamutpatti) further suggests that one 


thing originates due to the existence of the 
other. Every origination has a specific reason.. 


Therefore, the Buddha did not accept fatalism 
(Niyativada) and the will of God as the 


governing factors but as the causation. 

The Pratityasamutpada has: twelve 
components or members each of which 
depends on another. This dependency is known 


‘as the cycle of existence (Bhavachakra). It 


further regulates the process of Karma 
(action). In fact, the theory suggests that one is 
originated due to the existence of the other. 


‘Thus, they are interdependent. There are 
‘differences 


of opinion among different 
Buddhist Yanas (vehicles) in explaining the 
twelve members. of the doctrine. The 
Hinayanists (lesser vehicle) has tremendous 
uniformity in such explanations. This theory as 
such is explained in the Anuloma and 
Pratiloma (ascending and descending) orders. 
A first century Indian monk-poet Ashvaghosha 
explained the 12 members (Nidana) in his 
famous treatise, The Buddhacarita (The Acts 
of the Buddha) in the ascending order from old 
age and death Jaramarana) to consciousness 


. (Vijnana).? 


Consequently, he related all the Nidanas 
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(members) to each other and proved their 
interdependence. 

The ascending order of the Nidanas ofthe 
theory of dependent origination is as follows: 


Jaramarana old age and death 

Jati birth i 

Bhava existence 

Karma-upadann attachment - 

Trsna desire 

Vedana feeling 

Sparsha contact 

Ayatana six sensorial spheres 

Namarupa name and form or 
the psycho-physical 
complex 

Avidya ignorance 

Samskara ` forces of Karma and 

Vijnana ' consciousness 


The principle as.such was realized and 
preached by the Buddha himself. It may either 
be explained as Samutpada or origination of 
some existence (Bhava) getting hold of or 
obtaining cause and condition (hetupratyaya), 
or as the origination with reference to each and 
every destructible individual. But 
Chandrakirti, a sixth century "middle-way" 
philosopher, in refuting these interpretations, 
argued that the real significance of the theory 
is no law about ultimately the real nature of 
things: a mere law about the relation of inter- 
dependence among the illusory appearances as 
things. “i 
Ultimately, there. is neither origination 
nor cessation: no destructibility, no 
permanence; no coming, no going; no 
subjectivity, no objectivity: no knowledge and 
no knowable. Everything is free from all the 
disturbances of birth, decrepitude and death.’ 
There is real origination of the thing neither by 


its own nature, nor by others. Things cannot be 
self originated. Self origination indicates the 
existence of the thing before its origination. 
The twelve-member theory, explained either in 
ascending or in descending order, is regarded 
as highly important in order to analyse human 
values by leading to an understanding of the 
reality of life and sorrows. Scholars of 
Hinayana Buddhism correlated the Nidanas to 
the three kinds of births. Basubandhu, a monk- 
scholar of the fourth century explained it in 
three parts (Trikandaka) which is illustrated 
below. 


1. Past Life: 2. Present Life: 3. Future Life 
i Avidya i Vijnana i. Jati 

ii. Samskars ii Namarupa ii.Jaramarana 
iii. Ayatana 

iv. Sparsha 

v. Vedana 

vi. Trsna 

vii. Upadana 

viii. Bhava 


The Mahayanists have differences of 
opinion on such an explanation. The middle 
way philosophy (madhyamika), or the theory 
of void which is largely developed from the 
theory of dependent origination. However, it 


_ recognizes its usefulness in practical life. The 


yogacarins or the vijnanavadins (one of the 
subgroups of Mahayana thinkers) put forward 
two views regarding: this theory. Firstly, the 
twelve-member. theory of dependent 
origination is related only to two births (either 
past or present or present and future--Nidanas 
l to 10 and 11 to 12); and secondly, it can be 
illustrated, comparing with the growth of a 
tree. On the’ basis of these views, the 
vijnanavadin divided all the members of the 
theory of dependent origination in the 
following four types: 
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Present Life: 
.1. Forces of producing seeds: 
Avidya 
Samskara 
2. Seed 
Vijnana 
Vedana 
3. Material for seed production 
Trsna 
Upadana 
Bhava 
Future Life: 
1. Result or the final work: 
- Jati - 
Jaramarana 


This explanation is based on reason. The 
theory is the basis of the entire Buddhist 
philosophy. It has been logically explained by 
Buddhist scholars and adapted-to govern the 
process of life.® 

Kashmiree Buddhist scholar and poet 
Mahakavi Kshemendra in his famous epic 
Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata lucidly inter- 
preted the theory of dependent origination in 
the eleventh century.’ It has 108 pallavas 
(chapters) which deal with various tales of the 
Badhisattvas (the future Buddha's who are 
destined to be enlightened). The 75th chapter, 
_ dedicated to the Pratityasamutpadavadana, is 
the exposition of the doctrine of dependent 
origination. Adapted to the style of a Buddhist 
Sutra (treatise), it contains a statement of the 
circumstances which led Buddha to deliver his 
sermon in front of his followers.’ In the 
Avadana literature the !2-member doctrine 
moves from avidya (ignorance) to Jaramarana 
(old age & death) in the anuloma (descending) 
order. But definitions of avidya and vijnana 


‘given here do not fully correspond to the 
definitons provided by other doctrinal 
scriptures such as the Pratityasamutpadadivi- 
vanganirdesha Abhidharmakosha. 

The doctrine of Pratityasamutpada is 
also mentioned in the Sanghavedavastu (The 
Schism of the Monastic Community), a 
manuscript found in Gilgit. Similarly, 
Buddhist scriptures such as the 
Adhikaranavastu (The Settlement of Legal 
Question) also deal with the doctrine.? The 
historical Buddha himself laid higher emphasis 
on the doctrine which was required to be 
‘painted in both the ascending and descending 
orders at the entrance of the monasteries. This 
version of Buddha's prescription of the theory 
‘is found in the Sahasodgatavadana section of 
Divyavadana (a Mahayana scripture). The 12- 
‘member doctrine is explicitly mentioned in the 
udrayanavadana in an. ascending and a 
, descending order, and painted on an image of 
the Buddha. The Kashmiree poet Kshemendra 
further wrote: 


(King Udrayana) relinquished (his) delusion 
after having seen under the painting (of the 
Buddha) the dependent origination in (its) 
ascending and descending order. 


The doctrine of dependent origination 
occupies a rightful place in the Buddhist 
doctrinal literature. Here, the 75th part of the 
Bodhisattvavdana of Kshemendra, which is 
dedicated to the explanation of the doctrine is 

‘given in 12 stanzas. The English translation of 
the original in the Sanskrit is given here. 

1. Who is able, except the omniscient, to 
know, to tell of, and to destroy all varieties and 
all different kinds of the world tree. Having its 

_roots of ignorance? 
2. Formerly, the fortunate one, the one 
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who sees wholly (the truth), the blessed one 
stayed in Sravasti addressed the community of 
monastic. 

3. Listen you, superior ones, having your 
minds stainless through the light of know- 
ledge (Jnana), I shall explain to you the 
pratityasamutpada in orderly sequence. 

4. It is the impact of Avidya (ignorance), 
which is like a root of the poison tree of the 
world and an aggregate of suffering. 
© 5. Having ignorance as its casual 
condition arise the Samsakara (Karmic 
formations) having their nature body, speech 
and mind; and from the karmic formations 
comes forth consciousness i.e. mind being in 
its nature the sixth sense. 

6. And having that as its casual condition 
comes forth the Namarupa (name and form) 
- being called Samjna (appellation) and 
Samdarsana (appearance) respectively, and 
from that arise the Sadayatana (six bases) 
which is the locus of the senses with the mind 
as the sixth. 

7. The connection of the Sadayatana is 
.called sparsa (contact) and the experience 
which derives from six-fold contact is named 
Vedana (feeling). 

8. Conditioned by this feeling from 
passion and resulting from complete affliction 
of the senses, the desire is produced. The 
attachment (Upadana) produced from it comes 
forth as pleasure and rest. 

9. The existence (Bhava) arising from 
attachment is made of desire (7rsna), form 
(rupa) and formlessnes. Conditioned by the 
process of revolving (pravitti) in a number of 
wombs, from existence comes forth birth 
Gati). 

10. Old age and death (Jaramarana), 
sorrow, etc. are connected with birth.: The 
destruction of ignorance (avidya), the regular 


succession of the cessation of the chain of 
dependent origination comes about. 

11. The impact made by ignorance is 
reflected upon by monks; tranquil through 
abatement of worldly life in deserted woods; 
when thoroughly recognised, it is claimed 
sublimation of thinness (tanuta) of afflictions. 
When sublimation (tanuttva) is attained, even 
the more pleasant state will be kept off. 

12.Pratityasamutpadavadana (dependent — 
origination) in Bodhisattvavadanakalpalata 
composed by poet Kshemendra ended. 

But it should never be ignored in the, 
study of the doctrine that the great Buddhist 
epic, Buddhacarita (The Acts of the Buddha) 
written by the great monk-scholar 
Ashvaghosha in the first century explained the 
doctrine in the ascending order starting from 
Jaramarana (old age and death) to Vijnana 
(consciousness).'° It could be an inspiring 
factor to poet Kshemendra whose writing on 
the doctrine ultimately helped regulate the 
entire process of the Karma. Symbolic 
pictorials in Buddhist paintings present the - 
karmic process. 

The entire story is painted in 31 Tibetan 
Thangkas (Tib: Tharika) in Narthang. The 
theory of pratityasamutpadarvadana is 
painted duly in Thangka No.21.The thangka 
painting does not contain a complete story. 


Rather it dealt with the connection of the 12 - 


parts of the doctrine which ultimately.(as per 
Buddhist dogmatics) helped regulate the entire 
process of the karma. This Karmig process is 
represented by symbolic pictorials. In fact, the 
pictures include: 


Theme 


Picture 
Jaramarana a corpse 
Ayatana attachment 
Upadana a man picking fruit 
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Trsna two persons drinking water 

Vijnana tree on which a monkey is 
leaping 

Avidya a blind man 

Sparsa aman and a woman kissing 
each other 

Samskara a woman preparing soup 

Old age a man leaning on a staff 

Namarupa two figures embracing, 
representing sexual union 

And so on. 


Verses 52 to 83 in the 14th Section in the 
Buddhacarita deal with the doctrine. The 
author tried explicitly to prove inter- 
dependence of all the members of the doctrine. 
Existence (Bhava) itself is the reason of birth 
(Jati) and death (Marana). Old age and death 
(Jaramarana) exists because of birth. With 
divine eye sight He saw that active being 
proceeds from the act, not from a creator, or 
from nature, or from self, or without a cause. 
As the sage applied his mind to determining 
the origin of existence, he saw that the origin 
of existence was to be found in appropriation 
or attachment (Upadana). Then a thought 
occurred in him: what cause originates 
appropriation? Then he recognised the casual 
condition (pratyaya) of attachment to lie in 
thirst (7rsna). Then he reflected: from what 
does the thirst arise? Thereon he concluded 
that the cause of thirst is feeling (Vedana). The 
latter originates from contact (sparsha). And, 
at the same time the six sensorial spheres 
(Ayatana) are necessary for contact. The name 
and form (namarupa) is the cause for six 
sensorial spheres. The former is also linked 
with Vijnana (consciousness). The creation of 
consciousness further leads to originate name 
and form, and the former originates with the 
help of the latter. In this way, both are 


' karmic formations. 


: interdependent. Thus, name and form is 


created from consciousness, six sensorial 
spheres from name and form, and contact from 


sensorial spheres. Similarly, feeling is 


, conditioned by contact; desire comes from 


feeling; attachment from desire and existence 


` from attachment. 


The Buddha understands that birth is 
created from existence and old age and death 
from birth. The end of existence leads to 
destruction of birth. And non-existence of, 
attachment prohibits existence. The end of 
desire makes an end of attachment. There is no 
independent existence of desire without 
feeling. The later does not exist without 
contact. And contact does not exist without six 
sensorial spheres. There is no existence of the 
six sensorial spheres without the existence of 
the name and form. The end of consciousness 
is the end of the name and form. Similarly, 
non-existence of the forces of Karma leads to 
non-existence of consciousness. The lack of 
ignorance obviously eliminates existence of 
Thus, the historical 
Buddha understood the ultimate reality and 
became the Buddha." 

The Budhisattvavadanakalpalata is one 
of the important Mahayana scriptures, which 


deals with the doctrine of the dependent 


origination. Several versions of the scripture 
found in Tibet deal with it. S.C. Das, a 
Buddhist scholar from Bengal, India, edited 
one of the Tibetan versions of the scripture in 
1890. The translated version of the 
Pratityasamutpada is discussed here.'* 


In Jetvana the omniscient addressed the 
disciples: "Since this stainless light of 
knowledge permeates those possessed of 
minds, in order to understand it, . . explain in 
order Pratityasamutpada for the welfare and 
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happiness of all." 


1. The impression of ignorance is the root 
of this (ignorance). 

2. Conditioned by that is the forces of 
Karma (Samakara), an accomplished fetter. 

3. Conditioned by what is consciousness 
(Vijnana): the eye, the ear, the nose, the tongue, 
the body and the mind. Consciousness has as 
its nature the six organs’ of senses. 

4. Conditioned by name and form 
(Namarupa): grasping every visible form and 
attaching all sorts of names. 

5. The six bases of cognition (Ayatana) 

are dependent on the mind since it rests in the 
`- senses. f 

‘6. The attachment of mind in every object 
is called contact (Sparsha). 

7. The experience of their residue is 
suffering (Dukha). 

8. The craving produced the afflictions. 

What originates in the objects is desire (7rsna). 
. 9. The clinging arising from it will begin 
in passion. 

10. The existence (Bhava) arises from it 
since the latter enters into the realm of the 
immaterial. 

LL. Then arises birth (Jati) by means of 
rebirth in various regions of rebirth. 

12. From birth arises old age, death and 
misery and the rest i.e. a succession of the 
wheel of transmigration by means of the 
Pratityasamutpada. 


The destruction of ignorance leads to 
complete annihilation of the Samskara (karmic 
forces). Thus, the annihilation of all the 
components of the doctrine obviously lead to 
an end of existence of each other. The situation 
of dependently originated multitude of bodies 
— led by ignorance after having stayed in a 


solitary place — should be meditated upon in 
pursuit of the true sense of tranquillity. When 
it is well perceived (after having become 
gradually fine) one will turn off the wheel of 
transmigration and attain the truly perfect state 
of tranquillity. 

All the beings or non-beings exist inter- 
dependently. There is no chance left, so far, for 
an unchanging solid, self sufficient, 
independent entity or all powerful absolute 
being beyond this law of dependent origina- 
tion. A popular axiom from the Samyutta 
Nikaya lI (Pali Buddhist text) makes it clear: 


When this exists that exists 

When this comes about that comes about 
When this does not exist, that does not exit 
When this does not come about that does not 
come about. 


Thus, it is understood that existentialism 
is the major focus and main theme of the 
doctrine of Pratityasamutpada. In fact this 
axiom is the formula of the doctrine. This, . 
however, describes that all the twelve parts 
(Nidanas) exist in the manner of dependence. 
For example Namarupa (name & form or the 
psycho-physical complex) and Vijnana 
(consciousness) exist dependently just as two 
bundles of reeds depend on each other.”? This 
kind of situation is further elaborated in the ' 
Pali canons. This notion has influenced entire 
Buddhist sutras (treatises) and other doctrines. 
The historical Buddha (Siddhartha Gautama) 
has correlated it with. the Dhamma (the 
discourses of the Buddha and one of the three 
Jewels of Buddhism). The Nikaya texts of 
Buddhism mentioned: 


One who sees Pratityasamutpada sees 
Dhamma. He who sees Dhamma sees 
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Pratityasamutpada. 


The Gandavyuha .(Avatamaska) Sutra 
perfectly deals with the subtle philosophy. This 
theory of interdependence and existence 
further divided favourable ground for 
originating the theory of tolerance in 
Buddhism. The Sutra further elaborates 
interrelations between one particular object 
and the entire universe in the following words: 


"Within one pore of the body all living beings 
are accommodated."!4 


In the historical discourses, the historical 
Buddha has realized, the meaning of 
Pratityasamutpada while talking with his 
disciple Ananda. The dialogue thus goes:!> 


Ananda: Oh! Wonderful, Marvelous. Oh! 


Lord! How deep and how profound is this!- 


Paticcasamuppada (Pali equivalent of the 
Sanskrit term Pratityasamutpada) is the 
wonderful one. My view of it, however, is 
very clear indeed. 

The Buddha: Don't say that Ananda, don't say 
that. This Paticcasamuppada is profound 
and its illumination is profound. Through a 
lack of understanding and a lack of 
comprehension of the Dhamma this 
creation does not escape Sansara (worldly 
life or desire) which is misery, an evil 
destiny, destruction as if it had become 
tangled in a loom with its thread twisted 
and knotted. It is (a rope) of rushes and 
straw. 


_In the Chinese, Korean and Japanese 
tradition, monk scholars have written a large 
number of Buddhist literary works essentially 
based on the realization of Buddhist doctrines 


i and relevant theories. The doctrines such as 

causation, matter (Pauchaskandha), soul, 
rebirth transcendental character, supernatural, 
physical plane (Kamadhatu), nihilism 
(natratma) dependent origination and so on 
‘remained very popular themes with them. 
They popularized the Buddhist philosophy and 
strengthened its grip on the society. The 
ordinary mass of people came to believe that 
those theories and doctrines could be applied 
in the realm of social activity. They clearly 
understood that individuals and groups are not 
separated but interrelated to each other. In 
Korea, many monk poets wrote poems on the 
doctrine of dependent origination. Monk 
Pyohun wrote a poem urging the realization of 
‘the doctrine. The text of the poem goes as 
follows: 


The self is a Dharma produced from 
conditions. Conditions became as they are 
because of the self 

The self is produced by means of conditions 
(But) the self has no foundations. 

Conditions are produced because of self (But 
these) conditions have no (self) nature 

The being or non-being of all Dharma is 
originally one. The Dharma of being and non- 
being are not originally one. 

When it exists, it is not existing, but non- 
existing. When it does not exist, it is not non- 
existing but existing 

The Dharmas originally do not move The 
mind of subjective conception also does not 
arise. 


This kind of writing has greater 
significance in understanding of the doctrine. 
It tries to give a message that there is no 
difference between self and others. Ven. 
Songchol, the former Patriarch of Korea's 
Chogye Buddhist sect, wrote.!® 
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Since there is this there is that 
Since this happens that happens 
Since there is no this there is no that 
And since this dies that dies 


These lines connote greater philosophical 
meaning based on the Pratityasamutpada. In 
fact, it is further believed that realization of 
this doctrine mitigates suffering. Those who 
are ignorant of the doctrinal exposition and go 
about stepping on other people, need to 
understand that the only real way to live is to 
help others. No matter how wretched your 
circumstances may be, rid yourself of harm 
and conflict and help one another. Fire and 
water have opposing physical properties, yet 
they are most useful to us when we utilize them 
harmoniously. One must come to realize that 
joy and suffering are shared together. First of 
all, he should be helped who harms us the 


Notes 


most. Then, an awesome wave of happiness 
will cover a magnificent paradise of peace and 
freedom. It is relevant to quote here that: 7 


On a sparkling spring day, 
A golden banyan deer 
Lies napping in the green grass. 


At the same time, this doctrine is also 
related to the freedom of human society. Ven. 
Manhae (Han Young Gun), a most prominent, 
nationalist Korean monk-scholar, clearly 
expressed misconception of peace, equality 
and realization of social rights.'® His basic 
proposition, "Freedom is the life of all things 
and peace is the happiness of life," came 
directly from the Buddhist doctrine of 
Pratityasamutpada. \t explains that every 
being is dependent on every other being and 
that if one is free all are free. This is the way of 
even the most minor beings. 
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The Five Confucian Classics 


Lan Hsi B® 


In their primary school age, Chinese 
children have already heard of the "Four 
Books and Five Classics." And they might 
soon be able to name — in Chinese, of course - 
- the Four Books as: " The Great Learning K 
Æ, the Doctrine of the Mean } |, the 
Analects ṣà 22 and Mentzu $F." But to 
identify the Five Classics, it becomes more 
difficult not only for the pupils but also for 
those who go through college and beyond. For 
it is not merely a matter of calling out names of 
elements on the periodic table. Even experts 
have some problem finding out who coined the 
term, how the classics were defined; and which 
five ought to be selected as pea of 
the wisdom of ancient China. 

Generally, it is acknowledged that the 
Five Classics are Confucian treatises. The 
writings of Laotze, Motzu or other 
philosophers, scholars and leaders are not 
counted. But who made the selection? And 
what criteria? Is it Tung Chung-shu #4 & of 
Han dynasty, or Kung Yin-ta 7L i Æ of Tang 
dynasty, or somebody else? ` Another point 
worth discussing is the role Confucius himself 
played in the creation of these classics. Ssu 
Ma Chien F] & Æ, in his monumental work 
Shih-Chi . sees that Confucius has a direct 


_ millions over generations. 


hand in the making of each of the five classics. 


_ Scholars of other dynasties see different 
' degrees of the Master's personal involvement. 


Allowing for the complicated 
circumstances surrounding the birth of these 
classics, we still can see that the "Five 
Classics" have actually become a household 
term. And there is a common understanding” 


. that the five are: Book of Songs (ẸẸ) #,; Shu- 


Ching (#) Æ or Shang-Shu fat; Book of 
Change (5) 8 ; Li (Œ) or #8 Zc and Spring 
and Autumn (Fk Chun-Chiu ) Chronicles. 

In them, we see a crystallization of the 
wisdom and insight of the Chinese nation over 


' hundreds, or even thousands of years. They 


are the basic philosophical treatises, the great 
literature and age-old traditions built up -by 
And they are 
political and ethical theories as well as 
historical analyses of awe-inspiring depth and 
penetration. In their sweeping scope, their far- 
reaching, long-enduring influence and 
historical background, the five classics are 
ranked with such great world classics as 
Homer's Odyssey and Jliad; Greek tragedies, 
works of Hellenic philosophers such as Plato 
and Aristotle, Brahmasutra of India, and the 
great religious thought of the East and West. 
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The Five Classics are subject to a wide range 
of interpretations by generations of original 
thinkers and to an unending series of deep 
searches by textual and historical researchers 
as well as "debunkers." 


BOOK OF SONGS 
(Shih Ching or Classic of Poems) 


Songs or poems of the past centuries (or 
even millennia) were collected from two 
sources. In the dynasties of Yu (before 2nd 
millennia B.C.) and Hsia Æ (22nd to 18th 
centuries B.C.) emperors appointed officials to 
collect folksongs from the people for the royal 
court. For these songs and poems were 
eloquent and truthful expressions of the ideas 
and feelings of the populace. From the second 
source, came poems and songs wrote by 
officials and literati for public functions and 
ceremonies, 

i The thousands of individual author-poets 
were unknown and untraceable. But, ndmes of 
persons who collected and compiled the 
classic were given. Only they were often 
disputed. Some said, in the time of King Wen, 
Chou dynasty, some 3,000 songs or poems 
were recorded, and Kao, the Prince of Pi wrote 
them down. But, Zsuo Chuan reported that 
Prince Mu gathered kinsmen together to write 
down the poems. And Wei Cheng (580-643) 
of Tang dynasty attributed the collecting and 
writing down of the poems to Tzu Hsia, a 
disciple of Confucius. Pi Hsi-jui of Ching 
dynasty said: "Prince Pi wrote down the poems 
as a clarion call to stimulate and invigorate the 
society by recounting the events of the past. 
Confucius, for his part, edited these poems, 
deleted the unsuitable ones and named the 
compilation "the first tome of the classics.'" 

Pi Hsi-jui expressed a generally accepted 


view that the 3000 selected from a much larger 
body of folksongs and from works by officials 
and the literati over the centuries were edited 
by Confucius. After deleting the repetitious 
and the redundant, and keeping those 
consistent with the rules of propriety and 
conducive to goodness and justice, Confucius 
brought the final counting to 311 poems. He 
sang everyone of them to the accompaniment 
of instrumental (strings) music. The selections 
covered a period starting from Hou Chi JG # 
of Yin dynasty through the prime of Yin and 
Chou dynasties and ending in the time of the 
state of Lu. The ills of two kings of Chou 
dynasty, You and Li, were included, too. Then, 
six of the 311 poems were lost during Chin 
dynasty when a ruthless "book-burning" 
campaign was carried out. Today, only 305 
poems remain. 

Afterwards, three different versions, each 
with its own annotations and arrangements, 
were made available. The Lu version, known 
as the Lu Shih, compiled by Shen Kung, was 
lost during the Yungchia Rebellion (A.D. 312) 
of Jin dynasty. Chi Shih, compiled by Yuan 
Ku, was lost to the world during the North Wei 
dynasty. And Han Shih by Han Yin was not to 
be found after the Five Dynasties. The only 
existing edition is Mao Shih £% # as compiled 
by Mao Heng £¥ of the state of Lu and Mao 
Chang £ $ of the state of Chao in West Chou 
dynasty. 

The 311 poems follow different styles and 
have various ways of presentation. In Tahsu 
(Grand Preface) of the Book of Songs, six 
styles and ways of presentation are: feng, ya, 


sung, and fu, pi, hsing. JB, Te , 38, , BR, ib, M. 


Tracing back the origins of the poems, 
one finds that: 
Feng indicates those poems originating from 
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folksongs which are collected by the states 
and presented to the Emperor. They are most 
reflective of the views, likes, and dislikes of 
the people, their welfare, the wellbeing of the 
society and the quality of the governance of 
the rulers. 

Ya includes songs by formal music and literary 
groups, particularly those played at official 
and ceremonial functions. There are two 
kinds of ya poems, namely, Da-ya and Hsiao- 
ya (grand and small). - The former is sung 
when the princes pay respect and homage to 
the emperor and the latter is sung at the royal 
grand banquet. 

Sung indicates music and singing in ancestral 
temples, communicating with spirits and gods 
to commemorate the achievement of the 
family groups. 


Distinguished by the way and mood of 
expression, some poems may be included in 
the following categories: 


Fu signifies straightforward narration of facts ` 


and events without embellishment. ` 

Pi means a comparison, a metaphor or a 
simile. 

Hsing embraces sentimentality and emotional 
content. 


To understand how Confucius values the 
Book of Songs, one may refer to the Confucian 
classic Analects which dwells on the topic of 
poetry several times. "Chi Shi Æ K 13" of the. 
Analects said: "If you do not study poetry, you 
will not be able to carry on a conversation." 

Confucian classics have been studied in 
Japan, Korea and other Asian countries where 
Chinese culture has deep roots. Even in the 
West, the Book of Songs has also generated 
much interest. For instance, Ezra Pound (1885 
- 1973) one of the most influential and most 
learned American poets, translated stanzas of 


‘the Book of Songs in his works, including the 
Cantos. 


SHU-CHING (SHANG-SHU) 


Shu Ching (Shang-Shu) contains China's 
oldest government documents. Ssu Ma Kuang 
of Sung dynasty once said: "Shang-Shu 
contains all the wise words and vital 
instructions passed down by the Two 

, Emperors and Three Kings." A total of 3,240 
chapters were originally gathered under the 
titles of Yu-Shu, Hsia-Shu, Shang-Shu, Chou- 
Shu # 3, BS, Ss, Ae of the four ancient 
dynasties.. Confucius went through them and 
found great disorganization, much irrationality 
and many inaccuracies. He separated the chaff 
from the grain and picked out 100 chapters (20 
chapters under Yu-Hsia Shu, 40 chapters each 
under Shang-Shu and Chou-Shu), edited them, 
and called the finished work "Sku" which 
covered the period from Emperor Yao of Tang 
dynasty to King Mu of the state of Chin. Shu 
Ching’s other name, Shang-Shu, was coined in 
the West Han dynasty. Shang means top and 
here denotes ancient history of China. 

Shang-Shu is, in today's language, 
documented history of early antiquity. It is 
said in Han Shu (History of Han Dynasty) that 
"Historians on the left record words, messages 
and writings while historians on the right 
record events and happenings. The events 
recorded turn out to be the Spring and Autumn 
{Chun Chiu) Chronicles while the words 
recorded turn out to be the Shang-Shu." 

The book-burning campaigns carried out 
thoroughly by the First Emperor of Chin #48 
A destroyed nearly completely three of the 
five classics. Only the Book of Change, 
classified as a work of divination and occult 
knowledge was spared. And the Book of Songs 
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was indestructible for they live in the 
memories of the populace. Shang-Shu was 
lost not only to the academia, but also to the 
public. Afterwards, its retrieval from forced 
oblivion and restoration to the pedestal of 
honor has been plagued by dispute and 
zigzags. 

During Emperor Wen's reign in Han 
dynasty, that is more than 60 years after the 
book incineration, it was found out that Fu 
Sheng of Chi-nan had secretly hidden some of 
the classics from the official vandals. The 
Emperor sent a top official, Chao Tsuo, to him. 
Fu, who was too old then, had to have his 
daughter serve as an intermediary-interpreter 
to convey what he had of the Shu Ching to 
Chao. That was written down in the then 
contemporary script of li-shu a # style. 
Totaling 29 chapters, it was known as Chin- 
wen Shang-Shu & X fat $. (Shang-Shu in 
Contemporary Script). Years later, toward the 
end of the reign of Emperor Wu of Han 
dynasty, King Kung of the state of Lu, 
reportedly found inside the walls of the old 
residence of Confucius what was claimed to be 
the old and original Shang-Shu. Written in the 
then extinct script style of Chou # (used in the 
time of Emperor Xuan of Chou dynasty) it was 
called the Ku-wen Shang-Shu t X fat $ 
(Shang-Shu in Ancient Script). Containing at 
least 16 more chapters than the Chin-wen 
Shang-Shu, it was presented by Kung An-kuo 
to the Emperor.: But, since the Emperor was 
preoccupied with more urgent political and 
palace crises, the discovery was neglected and 
the volumes were subsequently, lost. 

Then came the time of Emperor Yuan of 
Jin dynasty when Mei Chi, a ranking official, 
presented what was purported to be Ku-wen 
Shang-Shu with an introduction by Kung An- 
` kuo to the Emperor. This presentation passed 


for the genuine article, and was universally 
recognized as such for hundreds of years. 
Emperor Taitsun of Tang dynasty had a noted 
scholar Kung Yin-ta use it -- together with 
other available Shang-Shu editions — to 
establish a definitive edition of this classic. 
But some scholars in later dynasties, such as 
the noted Sung dynasty philosopher-classicist 
Chu Hsi & ¥, expressed doubts about its 
authenticity. Finally, Mei Zu of Ming dynasty 
and Ching dynasty scholars such as Sun 
Hsing-yen % Æ f7 and Yen Yu-chu R He 
established a tight case against the forgers. 
Now this edition is branded the Shang-Shu 
Wei-pen fat $ f & (Counterfeit Shang-Shu). 
Containing a total of 53 chapters, it is reported 
to be the work of a Chang Pa 3% #8 of Han 
dynasty (during the reign of Emperor Chen). 
But, since scholars consider it to be closely 
following the two earlier editions and had been 
in use over so long a period of time, it is still 
being used. Only, its value has somewhat 
diminished. 

The documents, protocols, and various 
types of government "papers" (actually paper 
was not yet invented in China then, and 


-documentation was recorded by carving on 


bamboo plates) contained in the Shang-Shu are 
grouped under Zien, Muo, Hsun, Kao, Shih, 
Ming #4, #2, wl, B, F, sz, each having its 
own function. Under Tien come monumental 
declarations, manifestoes and other most vital 
official documents and statements. Under Muo 
are reports of the strategies and plans discussed 
by the sovereign with his top ministers. Hsun 
includes advises by ministers for the king. 
Kao includes the monarch's orders and 
conferment of titles. Under Shih are pledges 
and vows taken by large groups such as army 
troops. Ming is a collection of orders by the 
sovereign. 
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BOOK OF CHANGE (YI CHING) 


Yi Ching is based on the Pa-Kua (Eight 
Diagrams) which, the legend says, is created 
by Fu Xi (K#. King Wen XE of Chou 
dynasty is said to have written the text which is 
called either Kua-tsu # @, Hsiao-tsu or Si- 


tsu. Confucius, many scholars of early ` 


dynasties believe, has written the Shih-Yi +8 
(the Ten Wings) which constitutes an 
exposition, annotations and explanatory notes 


for the diagrams and the text. In "Yi Wen 


Chih" of Han Shu (History of Han dynasty) the 
phrase "Yi Ching passed through the hands of 
three sages" was based on these legends, 
surmises and reports. The three sages are: Fu 
Xi, King Wen and Confucius. 

At the beginning, there were three 
versions of the Book of Change, namely Lian- 
Shan of Hsia dynasty, Kuei-Tsang of Shang 
dynasty and Chou-Yi JA 54 of Chou dynasty. 
The former two were long extinct. 
Consequently, Yi-Ching, Chou-Yi and the Book 
of Change practically mean the same thing 
today. 

. The first and most direct way of 
identifying Yi Ching is to categorize it as a 
book of divination and occult phenomena. The 
eight diagrams include 64 graphs each formed 
by a unique arrangement of full-length and 
half-length bars in three rows. Random choices 
of any one or combination of them produce an 
infinitely large number of results for the 
purpose of divination. At the same time, it is 
also considered to be a book of philosophy, 
mysticism, dialectics, and mathematics. 

The word "Yi" means many things: 
including change, ease, and simplicity. 
Change, growth and variability are great 
themes for philosophical debate. All things 


15 
and beings in the universe change from one to 
two, from singles into multiples, from simple 
into complex, from lower to higher levels, and 
vice-versa. Growth and change never ceases, 
and changes are often in a cyclic and periodical 
pattern. Kung Yin-da once said: "Yi is the 
name : for all- changes: and the epithet for 
alterations." l 

The. basic concept behind the diagrams 
and indeed behind the whole book of Yi Ching 
is the eternal and omnipresent dichotomy of 
Yin and Yang; female and male; heaven and 
earth; up and down, good and bad; gain and 
loss, truth and falsehood; black and white, 
light and darkness; large and small; birth and 
death;.wealth-and poverty; beginning and end, 
etc. Even ‘outside Confucian circles, 
philosopher Chuangtze noted: "Yi-Ching tells 
the dichotomy of Yin and Yang." 

In the thousands of years after the birth of 
Yi Ching, numerous great thinkers and 
scientists built their philosophical systems on 
the basis of ¥i Ching. And other scholars have 
annotated and otherwise worked on the Book 
of Change. The leading East Han dynasty 
classicist Cheng Hsuan .&8% provided notes 
which have, however, become lost. Wang Pi 
F 5% of Wei and Kung Yin-ta of Tang brought 
out annotated versions of the classic. Li Ting- 
tsou Æ. aE of Tang dynasty wrote his Yi 
Ching Chiche $% f$ by gathering 
commentaries from 25 scholars in the past 
such as Tzu Hsia and Meng Hsi. Some of the 
most renowned Confucian scholars of Sung 
dynasty, including Chu Hsi, Cheng Yi @ A, 
studied ¥i Ching and wrote books on it: Chou 
Yi Pen-yi fA] 5 ARB (Chu) and Zhou Yi Cheng- 
shih Chuan Fil @ KE (Cheng). 

Various religious cults used it to promote 
their faith and religious fervor, and to explain 
their myths and miracles." Since it is less 
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dependent on verbal expression and textual 
explanation, the Book of Change is much more 
accessible to foreign observers, especially 
Western scholars. As early as 17th century, 
German mathematician-philosopher Gottfried 
Wilhelm von Leibniz (1646 - 1716) studied 
and wrote on Yi Ching. There are arguably 
more commentaries and books written on Yi 
Ching in the West than on any other Chinese, 
particularly Confucian, classics. 


. LI (LI-CHD 


The word Li means both "li (if ), do, 
perform and behavior," and "reason and 
rational." It is said in 7suo Chuan: "Li is the 
norm of the Heavens, the meaning of the earth 
and the behavior of the people.” It originates 
in the sacrificial ceremonies in which the 
rituals and rules are developed into norms 
governing the lives of the population. 

Li as a classic embraces Chou Li and Yi Li 
both are attributed to Chou Kung (JZ Prince 
of Chou). Chou Li R8 is originally named 
Chou-Kuan which lists the ranking official 
posts of the Chou Court, such as the "Six 
Officials: Chung-Tzai -- Official of the 
Heavens; Ssu-Tu -- Official of the Earth; 
Tzung-Po -- Official of Spring; Ssu-Ma -- 
Official of Summer; Ssu-Kou -- Official of 
Autumn; and Ssu-Kung -- Official of Winter." 
Yi Li $% TE is the body of rules, rituals, charts, 
specifications, etc. for sacrificial ceremonies, 
public, government and court functions and 
practices. Though attributed to Chou Kung, 
the name Yi-Li was first used as late as Jin 
dynasty (265 - 419). Here, rules and rituals 
for initiation, wedding, funerals, sacrifice, 
archery practices, feasting, holding of 
audiences, etc. are given. 

Besides Chou-Li and Yi-Li the third 


important component of Li ching is Li-Chi 
which is the unbound sheets of a textbook 
Confucius wrote and used in teaching Chou Li 
and Yi Li. It gives the theoretical background 
of the rituals and rules, and contains themes 
usually dealt with in. sociology, political 
science, ethics, philosophy and religious and 
theological studies today. 

Li-Chi appeared in book form for the first 
time under the editorship of Shu Sun Tung. 
During the reign of Emperor Ping of Han 
dynasty he re-compiled and edited Li-Chi into 
a 214-chapter tome. More important editing 
work was done separately by Tai Teh % fë (the 
uncle or Ta Tai K # elder Tai) and Tai Sheng 
fi Æ (the nephew or Hsiao Tai zh RY younger 
Tai) during the reign of Emperor Hsuan (73 - 
49 B.C.) of Han dynasty. The uncle trimmed 
the book into 85 chapters. His work is named 
Ta Tai Li-Chi. Tai Sheng, on his own, further 
cut the book to 46 chapters. And his acclaimed 
work, Hsiao Tai Li-Chi, is called simply Li Chi 
to this day, thanks also to further work on it by 
two noted classicists, Cheng Hsuan of East 
Han dynasty and Kung -Yin-ta of Tang dynasty. . 

Three chapters in Li-Chi have been 
singled out for very special and unique 
treatment. The Great Learning and the 
Doctrine of the Mean, two of the Four Books 
(see the first paragraph of this article) are 
originally two chapters of Li-Chi. In other 
words, Li-Chi plays a dual role in classical 
studies in China. That is unprecedented, and 
not likely to be repeated in the future. In 
addition to these two there is "Li Yun," another 
chapter of Li-Chi. Popularly known as "Li- 
Yun Ta-Tung Pian" this chapter is made 
famous by its four-word phrase "Tien-hsia Ta 
tung (great harmony under the heavens, K F 
XK Al) which is identified with Dr. Sun Yat- 
sen's political and one-world ideals. A large 
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wall plaque bearing the text of Li-Yun Ta-Tung 
Pian was presented by the government of the 
Republic of China to the United Nations 
headquarters in New York. 


SPRING AND AUTUMN 
CHRONICLES (CHUN-CHIU) 


Mengtzu had the following to say on 
Spring and Autumn (Chun Chiu) Chronicles: 
"The ways and moral conditions of the world 
were in decline. Ministers were murdering 
their kings and sons were killing their fathers. 
Confucius was in great fear and dismay. He 
did the Spring and Autumn Chronicles,." and 
"Confucius wrote Chun-Chiu and that sent the 
rebellious and traitorous officials and rascals 
into deadly fear." On the efficacy of Chun- 
Chiu it was said: "One word of praise (in the 
Chun Chiu) confers greater honor and glory 
than the most splendid official robes could; 
and one word of condemnation pains more 
severely than axes and swords do.” 

Many scholars worked on Chun Chiu, 
annotating, editing, critiquing, supplementing, 
doing textual research, writing digests, and 
otherwise making additions and changes to it. 
The result is a number of books (called " 
chuan") built around the Confucian classic. 


Five of them were best known: Zsuo-shih | 


Chuan, Kung-yang Chuan, Ku-liang Chuan, 
Tsou-shih Chuan and Chia-shih Chuan A K 
E, ZF ER RE, REE ad KA A. 
The last two were lost to later generations of 
readers. The first three survived. 

There is much dispute over the authorship 
of Tsuo-shih Chuan (Tsuo Chuan for short). 
Most widely acknowledged (as in Shih-Chi by 
Ssu-ma Chien) is Tsuo Chiu-ming Æ Fr4H, a 
well-regard contemporary of Confucius. But 
many researchers pointed out events that took 


place in the era of the Warring States long after 
Tsuo's death were recorded in 7suo Chuan. 
Could that challenge or even disprove his 
authorship? One hypothesis advanced by 
Kang You-wei of late Ching dynasty that 7suo 
Chuan was authored by Liu Hsin of late Han 
dynasty is, however, not given much credence. 
But, whoever wrote it, Tsuo-shih Chuan has 
been credited with superb narration of well 
selected historical events and epoch-making 
developments, and with penetrating and 
objective analyses of the basic and essential 
philosophical thoughts. For instance, it often 
describes natural phenomena factually without 
bringing in elements of the super-natural. Asa 
masterpiece of historical studies, Tsuo Chuan 
is highly esteemed. And as an excellent literary 
work, it is much valued. 

The authors Kung-yang Kao and Ku- 
liang Shu were both disciples of Tzu Hsia, 
himself a disciple of Confucius. Both received 
material and instructions from Tzu Hsia for the 
writing of their respective books. They 
emphasized the need of bringing the message 
of Chun Chiu home to the public and to the 
posterity. 
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HISTORY 
A. The Earliest Newspapers 


The earliest known Japanese-language 
newspaper was the Kanpan Batabiya Shinbun, 
published in 1862 by the Tokugawa shogunate. 
Running translations of stories from the 
Javasche Courant of Batavia (now Djakarta), 
it was woodblock-printed in magazine format. 
But, English-language newspapers in Japan 
were still older, going back to the biweekly 
Nagasaki Shipping List and Advertiser 
published in 1861 by the Englishman A.W. 
Hansard in Nagasaki. Following this, a number 
of English-language newspapers, some 
including translations from the vernacular 
press, were published by foreign residents of 
Yokohama, but few lasted very long. 

Newspaper publishing did not get really 
under way until after the 1868 Meiji 
Restoration. Japan's first "daily" newspaper, 


the Yokohama Mainichi Shinbun (1871-1940), 
printed its first issue on January 28, 1871. In 
the following year Japan's oldest surviving 
newspapers were inaugurated: the Tokyo 
Nichi-nichi Shinbun (a forerunner of the 
Mainichi Shinbun), the Yubin Hochi Shinbun 
(the present Hochi Shinbun) in Tokyo, and the 
Koshu Shinbun (forerunner of the Yamanashi 
Nichi-nichi Shinbun) in Kofu (Yamanashi 
Prefecture). l 

For the most part, these newspapers 
carried proclamations and annoùncements 
issued by the central and local governments 
and were written in classical Chinese, which 
limited their reader-ship to the upper classes, 
including members of the former samurai class 
and intellectuals. 

Shortly thereafter, newspapers appeared 
catering to the general public. These include 
the Yomiuri Shinbun, which started publication 
in 1874 in Tokyo, and the Asahi Shinbun, 
which began publication in 1879 in Osaka. 


* This article is a slightly edited version of the report in the APPU News and Report No. 5 1998 which, in 
turn is based mainly on the publication Japan's Mass Media ("About Japan" Series 7), put out by the 
Foreign Press Center, Japan, in 1997. We wish to thank Mr. Mitsuo Watanabe, Secretary-General of the 
APPU Central Secretariat, and the Foreign Press Center, Japan, for giving us permission to use their work 
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which began publication in 1879 in Osaka. 
Featuring articles introducing foreign culture 
and human-interest news items, these papers 
attained circulation in the thousands. 

About the same time, a strong Popular 
Rights Movement (Jiyu Minken: Undo) arose 
calling for the election of a national assembly 
and the promulgation of a constitution. The 
newspapers were actively involved in the 
movement, and, with the Imperial Edict of 
1881 providing for the establishment of a 
national assembly by 1890, political parties 
were organized and newspapers throughout 
Japan were affiliated with one or another party 
— most papers allying themselves with anti- 
government forces. 

In 1883 the government began 
publication of an official gazette, and in 1909 
it replaced the Press Ordinance of 1875 with a 
new Press Law requiring publishers to put up a 
security deposit . and expanding the 
government's power to forbid or suspend 
newspaper publication. As intended, these 
measures made life very difficult for the 
opposition-oriented press. In their wake, there 
emerged a new breed of newspapers free of 
political coloring and espousing straight news 
coverage as their primary function. The Tokyo 
Jiji Shinpo (1882 -1936), founded by one of 
the most enlightened thinkers of the time, 
Fukuzawa Yukichi (1834 - 1910), is the most 
outstanding example of the new breed. But 
those party-affiliated papers that immediately 
disassociated themselves from party politics 
also prospered. 

In 1888 the first true news agency, Jiji 
Tsushin-sha (1888-90), was established, and in 
1890 the first rotary presses (Marinoni presses 
from France) were imported by the Asahi 
Shinbun-sha. Both of these developments 
made it possible to print more-timely news 


faster for wider distribution. Complementing 
this, the Sino-Japanese War of 1894 - 95 
served to firmly establish the news-first policy 
among the major newspapers. 


B. Newspaper Industry Established 


As capitalism's norms became ingrained 
in Japanese society in the late 19th and early 
20th centuries, the press stopped depending on 
the support of political parties or important 
political and business figures and began to 
develop as an independent industry. 
Circulation also rose, with some Tokyo and 
Osaka newspapers printing more than 100,000 
copies daily. Production techniques improved, 
and the use of rotary presses began to spread 
to the prefectural and local papers. The use of 
photographic plates and color printing also 
flourished. Newspapers pursued profits and 
also increased their social influence with 
increased advertising, improved layout 
(leading in 1901 to the founding of the prede- 
cessors of Dentsu, Japan's and currently the 
world's largest advertising agency in terms of 
advertising volume and design commissions), 
and such devices as extra pages, special 
supplements, entertainment features, 
popularity polls, and debates. 

By the second decade of the 20th century 
the press became highly influential in the 
blazing disputes between the authoritarian 
aristocracy and the military on the one hand 
and the party-led governments supported by 
landowners and the new bourgeoisie on the 
other. It was no longer possible to ignore the 
newspapers’ potential for bringing about 
changes in government. 

The Great Kanto Earthquake of 
September 1, 1923, dealt a severe blow to the 
major Tokyo newspapers, but the Osaka-based 
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Asahi Shinbun and Mainichi Shinbun took > 


advantage of this disaster to extend their 
influence nationwide. On January 1, 1924, 
these two papers printed a record million 
copies each. Large-circulation papers, 
together with the new phenomenon of radio 
- broadcasting, which started in 1925, played.a 
great role in molding a mass society. 
However, the trend toward militarism was 
also gathering momentum.The worldwide 
depression which followed in the wake of 
World War I had a drastic impact on urban and 
rural Japan alike, exposing the shaky 
foundations of Japanese capitalism. Fascist 
forces, primarily in the military, came to the 
fore, and, beginning with the Manchurian 


Incident of 1931, Japan was rapidly put on a - 


war footing. Seeking to consolidate public 
opinion, the government unified the news 
agencies into the Domei Tsushin-sha in 1936 
and the Cabinet created an information 
committee to standardize news dissemination. 
With the out-break of war in China in 1937, all 
news became subject to military censorship. 

Wartime shortages of newsprint and other 
materials led to a gradual reduction in the num- 
ber of newspaper pages until, in 1944, papers 
were finally reduced to a single two-sided 
sheet. Forced mergers decreed by the govern- 
ment caused the 1,200 or so daily papers of the 
1930s (about 7,700 publications, if weekly and 
thrice-monthly publications are included) to 
dwindle to 55 by 1943, little more than one 
newspaper per prefecture. The geographical 
distribution of today’s major newspapers was 
basically determined at this time. 


C. Postwar Development 


Once Japan had accepted the conditions 
of the August 1945 Potsdam Declaration and 


World War H had ended, the U.S:-led Allied 
Occupation Forces (SCAP) poured their 
energies into demilitarizing and democratizing 
the Japanese society. Prewar censorship laws 
were repealed. Newspapers surviving from 
prewar times were allowed to continue 
publication, but their executives were purged 
from office. Domei Tsushin-sha, which had 
been active during the war, voluntarily 
disbanded, to be replaced in November 1945 
by Kyodo Tsushin-sha (Kyodo News Service) 
and Jiji Tsushin-sha (Jiji Press). In an effort to 
prevent monopoly control, SCAP urged the 
founding of local and new papers, and a rash of 
newspapers started publication in 1946. But 
the economic and social confusion and scarcity 
of materials attendant on defeat, combined 
with Occupation censorship, hobbled the 
press's revival. 

With the coming into force of the San 
Francisco peace treaty in April 1952, Japan 
regained its independence and the major news- 
papers and news agencies began to expand 
their overseas news-gathering networks. At 
the same time, price controls and newsprint 
rationing were lifted. In October 1951 all the 
major newspapers began to publish both 
morning and evening editions, selling both 
editions as a single package. 

Newspaper competition intensified. In 
prewar Japan, newspapers had been sold 
through sales agents that delivered directly to 
subscribers' households. During the war, the 
lack of manpower had forced a shift to a 
system whereby a single distributor handled 
sales and deliveries for all newspapers in a 
given district. But when newspapers resumed 
their competition for circulation after the war, 
each company again’set up its own outlets to 
vie for sales. In addition, around 1960, the 
industry was engulfed by a wave of 
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technological innovations and newspaper 
production throughout the country was 
radically transformed. Beginning with the 
introduction of the kanji telex and facsimile 
transmission, production techniques 
underwent a revolutionary change in the 1970s 
when computers and completely automatic 
offset printing equipment became available. 
Japan's economic expansion in the 1960s 
led to increased advertising revenues for the 
newspaper companies. Traditionally 
dependent on sales for the major portion of its 
income, the newspaper industry began to lean 
ever more heavily on advertising income from 
the mid-1960s on. The number of copies 
printed (with morning and evening editions 
counted separately) increased by 125%, 
swelling from 29,922,000 copies in 1951 to 
68,300,000 in 1985. During this same period, 
Japan's population increased by 43%. 
Economic prosperity was accompanied 
by rapid technological advances, and type, a 
staple of the printing industry since the days of 
Gutenberg, has now largely disappeared under 
the onslaught of computerized composing- 
room techniques. This has had a revolutionary 
impact on Japanese newspapers, helping them 
hold their audiences despite the popularity of 
radio, television, magazines, and other media. 
With circulation in the millions, the 
national newspapers have established printing 
plants nationwide, have made greater use of 
color photography in their pages, and have 
worked to get the news to more people faster - 
- not only in Japan but also in such overseas 
locations as coastal United States, Europe, 
Latin America, and Africa. As a result, 
Japanese may well be the only language, 
besides English, with newspapers available 
worldwide. 
As suggested by the high circulation and 


diffusion figures, Japanese newspapers are 
very influential. Not only do they have an 
impact on readers. The subjects of newspaper 
stories also often find that the coverage has 
changed their lives. Consequently, there is 
anever louder call both for the newspapers to 
report the news accurately and also for them to 
guard their subjects' privacy. Indeed, this 
question of corporate culture and attitudes may 
be more important for the newspapers’ future 
than all of the high-tech advances imaginable. 


JAPANESE NEWSPAPERS TODAY 


The Japanese are among the most prolific 
newspaper readers in the world, with total 
circulation topping 70 million a day or nearly 
three newspapers for every five people, but 
Japanese newspapers face many of the same 
problems facing newspapers in other 
countries. For example, young people are not 
as newspaper-oriented as earlier generations 
were, people spend less time reading their 
newspapers today than they used to, and the 
general-readership newspapers are losing 
circulation. In addition to the changing media 
climate epitomized by the emergence of multi- 
channel, multi-media providers, Japanese 
newspapers also face the need to adapt to such 
changes in social climate as increasing 
globalization, greater importance of 
information technology in everyday life, and 
the divergence of personal values in a once- 
homogeneous nation. 

Economic factors have also made life 
more difficult for Japanese newspapers. As is 
well known by now, the Japanese economy 
was awash with excess liquidity and 
speculation in the late 1980s. People 
everywhere rushed to take advantage of the 
seemingly ` infinite consumption and 
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investment opportunities, and almost everyone 
was burned when this bubble burst in 1991. 
Companies that had  over-invested in 
everything from excess plant capacity to 
famous paintings and utopian golf club 
memberships reined in their spending sharply 
as recession loomed. One of the easiest things 
to cut was advertising, and companies 
reviewed their advertising programs and media 
mixes with a vengeance -- often to the 
newspapers’ disadvantage. 

Finally, the political realignments now 
under way are also expected to exacerbate this 
situation for the newspapers. With the Liberal 
Democratic Party (LDP) having lost its nearly 
40-year Lower House majority in the July 
1993 general election, a massive effort is under 
way to fashion new political structures. Most 
of this effort is restricted to politics and 
politicians, but there are also a number of 
people who have said that the Japanese mass 
media, especially the traditional core print 
media, also need to be reformed. 

Much of the criticism against newspapers 
has taken the form of questioning whose 
interests the newspapers really do and should 
serve. As if anticipating this criticism, 
newspapers have been stripped of many of the 
special privileges they had previously had as 
public-interest media -- including 
advantageous tax treatment and other systemic 
perks -- and the day is not far off when 
newspapers will be treated as just another 
commodity. Yet this is not only in response to 
the changing political climate. The 
newspapers’ difficulties are also largely self- 
inflicted, as in the public backlash against the 
extreme lengths they have gone to to sign up 
new subscribers. In the broader sense, the 
difficulties facing newspapers have arisen 
from the changing information climate, but 


these external changes have combined with the 
newspapers’ own internal problems to make 
life very difficult indeed for Japanese 
newspapers. It will not be easy for the 
newspapers to respond to these internal and 
external difficulties. 

Most newspapers have started 
restructuring their corporate climates, 
managerial styles, and even editorial systems, 
and these efforts are extending into how news 
sources are covered (including the press club 
system, which had endured for years and years 
without change). There is a very real fear that 
failure to make the necessary changes could 
not only consign the newspapers to irrelevancy 
but could undercut the newspaper companies' 
efforts to redesign themselves and to survive as 
multi-media information companies. If U.S. 
newspapers are right in seeing electronic 
access as an indispensable response to the 
multi-media age, Japanese newspapers may 
well be embarked upon the most sweeping 
changes in their 130-year history. 

Before examining these reforms in further 
detail, it is important to recapitulate. some of 
the more prominent features that characterize 
Japanese newspaper publishing today. 


A. The Newspaper Industry 


The number of newspapers (national 
general-readership newspapers, local 
newspapers, sports newspapers, and all the 
rest) is not that large -- only 120 — for Japan’s 
population of nearly 130 million. Yet their 
total circulation is an astonishing 71.69 million 
(counting the morning and evening editions 
separately even though over half of the 
national general-readership newspapers sell 
their morning and evening editions as sets) 
This circulation has gone up as the economy 
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educated, and the society has become more 
urban. And this circulation growth has also 
been fostered by the home-delivery system 
(started in the 1870s and now accounting for 
92.7% of all newspaper sales). 

Within this, there is no clear distinction 
between elite and mass newspapers (such as 
exists in many Western countries), and most 
newspapers appeal to readers across class 
lines. The fact that they are read by the opinion 
leaders and the general public alike is another 
feature traditionally characterizing Japanese 
newspapers and accounting for their world- 
class circulation figures. 

Yet circulation growth has slowed in 
recent years, and there has even been some 
decline for the general-readership newspapers 
starting in 1992. There is clearly a glut of 
newspapers, and the industry is due for a 
shake-out. While this is an inevitable 
consequence of the newspaper industry's 
maturing, it is not any easier for being named. 


Types of Newspapers 


Within the general-readership category, 
Japan has five national newspapers (Asahi, 
Mainichi, Yomiuri, Nihon Keizai, and Sankei) 
and a clutch of local newspapers (one or two in 
each of Japan 73 42 prefectures). The larger of 
the local newspapers (e.g., Hokkaido Shinbun 
[headquar-tered in Sapporo], Chunichi 
Shinbun [Nagoya, Tokyo, and Kanazawa], and 
Nishi-Nippon Shin-bun [Fukuoka]) extend 
beyond their prefectural boundaries and are 
generally considered regional newspapers. 

The 50 most influential newspapers offer 
their morning and evening editions as sets, 
with the remaining 70 divided into 55 that only 
publish morning editions and 15 that only 
publish evening editions. This 70 includes 
eight sports newspapers and two tabloid-size 


evening newspapers, most of which are 
published in the Tokyo and Osaka 
metropolitan areas. There are also a number of 
English-language newspapers, including the 
morning-edition Japan Times. Because most 
of these newspapers are members of the Japan 
Newspaper Publishers and Editors Association 
(JNPEA), all of the data in this section are 
taken from JNPEA unless otherwise noted. 

There used to be far more general- 
readership daily papers, but the wartime 
government controls imposed in 1942 cut their 
number down from 1,200 to a mere 55, and this 
number has’ not changed very much even 
though these controls were lifted after the war. 
This was very convenient for the remaining 
newspapers -- especially for the local 
newspapers that had virtual monopolies within 
their prefectures and most of these local 
newspapers are in a very strong business 
position despite the difficulties besetting the 
industry generally. 

In fact, it is only recently that circulation 
figures have begun to slip, and this has been 
more pronounced for the national newspapers 
than for the local newspapers, indicating that 
the national newspapers are gradually losing 
their competitive edge to the local newspapers. 
This is a time of transition, and it may even be 
that the balance of power between the national 
newspapers and the local newspapers will shift 
to the local newspapers before long. 


Industry Structure 


The vast majority of the newspapers 
belonging to the JNPEA are joint stock 
corporations, and there is only one privately 
held limited-liability company. Yet even when 
they are joint stock corporations, the lead 
shareholder has traditionally been the de facto 
owner. The Asahi, one of Japan's leading 
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owner. The Asahi, one of Japan's leading 
newspapers, is typical in this regard, with the 
exception that the owner in this case does not 
take part in the newspaper's management. Yet 
whether the owner does or does not take part in 
the newspaper's management, the fact that the 
ownership is vested in a small number of 
people lends itself to management stability. 

In addition to selling moming and 
evening editions as sets, many newspapers 
combine their morning and evening editions 
into a single consolidated edition for 
distribution to outlying areas where twice- 
daily delivery is not feasible. In addition, the 
general-readership dailies have several 
editions to both their morning and evening 
papers and have special regional pages in all of 
their editions; making the logistics of putting 
the paper together and getting it out to readers 
quite complex. It is a constant race against 
time as editions for outlying areas (that need 
longer delivery lead times) are updated for 
distribution to urban readers. There are also 
extra editions that are published for very 
important news that does not fit any of the 
morning or evening edition schedules but just 
cannot wait. 


Circulation and Diffusion Rates 


Counting the moring and evening 
editions as separate papers, the total circulation 
is the largest in the free world and is exceeded 
only by the former Soviet Union. The 
diffusion rate of 580 copies per 1,000 persons 
is second only to former East Germany's 585 
per 1,000 persons. By households, Japanese 
newspapers have a diffusion rate of 1.22 per 
household (as of October 1992). Although 
high, this represents a continuing decline from 
1.26 in 1990 and 1.24 in 1991. Because the 
state of the economy, and especially how 


‘affluent people feel, is a major factor 
influencing both the circulation figures and the 
diffusion rate, this is a very difficult period for 
Japanese newspapers. 

Table 3 shows the circulation figures for 
the three national general-readership 
newspapers, the two national economic 
newspapers, the big bloc newspapers, and the 
regional and sports newspapers. Table 4 gives 
the figures for the morning papers and evening 
papers separate by newspaper size (counting 

the consolidated editions with the morning 
editions). 

As seen, the five national newspapers 

‘account for about 50% of the newspapers 
issued in Japan, and this figure rises to over 
60% when the three bloc newspapers are added 
in. Although there are far more local 
newspapers and sports newspapers, they 
account for less than 40% of Japan's 
newspapers by circulation. 
~ Japan's biggest newspapers (e.g., Yomiuri 
with its 9 million circulation and Asahi with its 
8 million) are among the largest in the world, 
and either would have a circulation of well 
over 10 million if the morning and evening 

-editions were counted as separate newspapers. 
While these are perhaps not entirely typical, 
the other major newspapers also have very 
respectable circulation figures, and the figures 
would seem to suggest that the Japanese 
newspaper market is somewhat saturated. 

Seen from another perspective, the 
oligopolistic situation in the Japanese 
newspaper business is likely to prevail for 
some time. Although this situation arose 
because of the very fierce competition for 
readers, it is not necessarily in the public's best 
interests in terms of presenting the widest 
possible range of views. In addition, this fierce 
competition for readers has not meant that 
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people are reading more newspapers but has 
` simply meant that the different newspapers are 
fighting for the same readers in a saturated 
zero-sum market. In turn, this situation entails 
considerable economic costs and waste, and it 
is something the industry would do well to 
reconsider. 

Among the recent trends of note, the 
sports newspapers have recorded conspicuous 
growth, their circulation up 3.2% over the year 
in 1992 even as all of the other categories saw 
their circulation slip.Circulation of general- 
readership newspapers, both local and 
national, peaked in 1991. And it was the local 
newspapers that showed the sharpest year-to- 
year decline (0.9%) in 1992. 

The JNPEA is also concerned about the 
sharp decline in the number of people who 
read the evening papers, especially the evening 
editions of the papers that have both morning 
and evening editions. This drift away from 
evening papers is discussed below. 


Sales System 


Some 92.7% of all newspaper sales are 
home-delivered, with stand sales accounting 
for 6.8% and postal and other delivery 0.5% 
(all as of October 1992). Indeed, this home- 
delivery system is the mainstay of Japanese 
newspaper sales, and it is a system sustained 
by the 24,000 delivery agents and their 
470,000 employees nationwide. 

It was only about 1878 that shops were set 
up in Japan specifically to handle newspaper 
sales, and these businesses have been 
independent of the newspaper companies 
themselves. There are three kinds of delivery 
agents: sole-agent shops that only handle a 
single newspaper company’s products; multi- 
agent shops that are basically sole-agent shops 
for national newspapers but also handle the 


region's local papers; and non-affiliated shops 
that handle the entire range of newspapers and 
will deliver whatever the customer wants. 
What form a given shop takes depends upon its 
historical relations with the newspaper 
companies, the population density in its 
service area, and other factors. 

At the same time, these shops observe 
territoriality so that no two shops handle the 
same newspaper in the same service area. For 
these shops, along with distributing the paper, 
also receive from the newspaper various forms 
of assistance which constitutes an essential 
element of their management. Yet the main 
support for the retail agents is the delivery fees 
-- fees that amount to about half of the monthly ` 
subscription fee. In addition, they also earn a 
commission on the advertising that is inserted 
and delivered along with the newspapers. 
Having been buffeted by the economic turmoil 
of recent years, the same as the newspaper 
companies themselves, a number of agents are 
moving to diversify their operations. 

In addition, they are also working to 
automate the sorting and delivery work, not 
only as a means.of.economizing but also to 
remove some of the perceived drudgery and 
hence to alleviate their chronic personnel 
shortages. Nonetheless, it is impossible to be 


optimistic about the delivery agents' future. 


Delivering the morning papers starts as 
early as 03:00 in some places so that home 
delivery can be completed before Japan's 
salaried employees leave for work in the 
morning. For the evening papers, distribution 
starts about 15:00 so that they can all be 
delivered before families sit down for dinner. 
Thus it is imperative that delivery agents have 
the delivery personnel they need. Today, only 
23% of the delivery people are adolescents and 
the other 77% are adults. This is an almost 
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complete reversal of’ past figures. Of the 


adults, about 20% are full-time employees and _ 


the other 80% are part-timers (including 
students and people with other jobs). By 
gender, 52% are female (mainly housewives). 
Thus newspapers are delivered by a small core 
of full-time employees augmented by a large 
army of housewives and other part-timers. The 
small number of full-time employees is 
explained by the fact that this is very hard work 
that does not pay very well or carry many 
perks. 

It is,.for example, difficult for delivery 
people to take very many days cff, even though 
the general-readership newspapers have 
recently started declaring "newspaper 
holidays" about once a month. There is thus a 
conflict between the newspapers, which feel 
they need to put out a paper nearly every day, 
and the delivery agents, which need to give 
their delivery personnel more days off. 
Financing 

Total sales for all JNPEA-affiliated 
newspapers are 2,376.2 billion (preliminary 
estimate for 1992). This is less than just one of 
the major automobile manufacturers. While 
this is 0.5% of GNP, nominal GNP has been 
growing faster than newspaper sales since 
1989. It is clear that the newspapers have not 
been doing as well as they would like to. 

Of the newspapers’ total revenues, about 
half has traditionally been from subscriptions 
and other sales, about 40% from advertisers, 
and the other 10% or so from other operations 
such as book publishing. With the recession, 
however, advertising revenues have slipped 
badly as the newspapers have lost ground to 
broadcasting and other media. All of the 
newspaper companies have about the same 
revenue distribution. 


Looking at the averages for the 42 leading 
JNPEA-affiliated companies, total revenues 
were down 1.3% from the previous year while 
costs were up 0.5%. Of the costs, material 
costs such as for paper and equipment are 
about 24% of the total (down from 30% ten 
years ago), personne! costs 30% (down from 
32%), and operating costs 46% (up from 38%). 
In addition, there are also financing costs and 
other miscellaneous costs. As a result, the 42 
companies showed operating losses, current 
losses, and current-term losses every business 
year since 1991. 

The national newspapers took the lead in 
ambitious capital investment during the bubble 
years (e.g., for computerizing ‘the editorial 
process and decentralizing the printing), and 
these investments have contributed to sharply 
higher interest and depreciation costs. In the 
process, the companies have had to depend 
heavily upon borrowings for their operating 
capital. Under a-special provision of the 
Japanese Commercial Code, newspaper 
companies are allowed to impose special 
restrictions on the sale or transfer of their 
shares so as to prevent hostile takeovers, and 
most of the newspapers are not even listed on 
an exchange. Asa result, it is difficult for them 
to raise capital by issuing equity. In fact, joint 
stock corporation newspapers have a very low 
(16%) average shareholders’ equity ratio, and 
they have only about one-twentieth the capital 
of the average for all industries. Depending 
heavily upon borrowings to meet their capital 
needs, they have constant liquidity problems. 

Being basically labor-intensive, the 
JNPEA-affiliated companies (including the 
wire services) employ about 60,000 people. Of 
these, about 4,000 are in administration, 
18,000 in editorial departments, 15,000 in 
printing and production, 8,000 in sales, 1,000 
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in publishing, 9,000 outside employees, and 
5,000 in other areas. Another feature is that 
newspaper employees are generally older and 
better educated than the average for most other 
industries, such that the companies’ personnel 
expenses are very high. As will be noted again 
later, it is very difficult to restructure such 
labor-intensive industries. 


Multi-media Information Suppliers 


Since the mid-1980s, most of Japan's 
newspaper companies have designed their 
management strategies around the goal of 
becoming multi-media information suppliers. 
Computerization has been a major facet of this 
drive. Not only have they computerized the 
writing, production, and distribution of their 
newspapers, these companies have also used 
computers to repackage the news in many 
different ways and menus. Databases have 
been created, electronic publishing has been 
initiated, and other media strategies have been 
developed to get more information to more 
people in more different ways. l 

This effort to shed their dependence on 
newspapers and to emerge as multi-media 
information suppliers was sparked by the 
.sudden popularity of cable television in the late 
1970s. All told, about two-score newspaper 
companies are taking part in cable television 
(albeit some only as information providers). In 
addition, 23 are active in database businesses, 
about 30 in video discs, about 15 in computer 
networking, about 10 in teletext broadcasting, 
and about 10 providing radio and television 
programming. Finally, 6 are taking part in BS 
and CS satellite operations, 8 providing 
information by fax, and nearly 20 operating 
telephone information services. 

These activities take a variety of forms -- 
from operating divisions within the parent 


companies to separate subsidiaries and 
affiliates to simple side-lines -- and they also 
involve a wide variety of media. However, the 
vast bulk of them have one thing in common: 
they are not making any money yet. 


B. Reporting and Coverage 


The features that characterize the 
newspaper business’ as an industry also 
influence the newspapers' coverage and page 
layout as well. Indeed, home delivery is one of 
the main reasons that Japan's leading 
newspapers (the national newspapers and the 
stronger local newspapers) have been able to 
be both mass-circulation and quality 


- Newspapers. Guaranteeing about half of the 


subscription price to the delivery people, this. 
home delivery system has enabled the 
newspapers to grow and prosper virtually 
regardless of economic conditions. 

At the same time, however, the fact that 
all of the major newspapers home-deliver has 
meant that they have had to compete not only 
in their news coverage but also, or perhaps 
primarily, in marketing to homes and offices. 
This competition is one reason the newspapers 
look so much alike and cover the same stories 
so intensively. . Thus the same factor can be 
both a plus and a minus to the Japanese 
newspaper industry. 


Overview 


In a national survey by the JNPEA 
Research Institute, 70% of the people 18 or 
older said they trusted their newspapér, 74% 
said they read the newspaper every day; and 
the average time a reader spent reading the 
newspaper was 41 minutes per day. While 
these are very respectable figures in the 
international context, they still represent 
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declines for Japan. The global trend away 
from newspapers is also evident in Japan. 

Just as this trend was leading many 
people to believe that Japanese newspapers 
should re-examine. and rethink their news 
coverage, the news they cover was undergoing 
major transformations. Internationally, the end 
of the Cold War transformed world politics. 
Domestically, the LDP lost its nearly four- 
decades-long grip on power when it failed to 
win a majority in the 1993 Lower House 
elections. These events have also caused 
newspapers to reconsider their own positions 
and policies. 

This has been most evident in their 
political reporting, where some people have 
charged that they were so intent on following 
the maneuvering among the various factions 
and the day-to-day developments that they 
took LDP rule for granted and failed to 
perform their primary function of providing 
the full information that the people need to 
play a meaningful role in participatory 
democracy. In effect, this charge is that the 
newspapers failed to maintain an arm's length 
relationship with the politicians, got too close 
to their subjects, and were coopted by the 
politics-bureaucracy-industrial complex. Even 
though this was just as true of the other media, 
it was especially painful for the newspapers 
given the higher expectations that people have 
of them. Indeed, this charge strikes at the very 
heart of the newspapers’ raison d'etre, since it 
calls into question not just their political 
reporting and the way reporters are trained but 
the deeper questions of their news paradigms 
and values, the relationship between the 
newspaper and the news sources, and a host of 
human rights and other ethical questions. 

The press club question is an important 
key to understanding and resolving this nest of 


issues. Almost every national or local 
government office, industry, company, and 
other organization of note has its own press 
club. Reportedly, there are 400-500 press clubs 
nationwide. Intended to facilitate cooperation 
among reporters, most of them are also the 
prime interface between the host organization 
and the working press (both print and 
broadcast). In many cases, members of the 
clubs have sought to restrict membership so as 
to preserve their exclusive access to the news 
sources at both the national and the local 
levels. Under this system, off-the-record press 
club briefings were more important than public 
press conferences. Because this was also 
convenient for the news sources, they 
cooperated with the reporters to maintain this 
cozy arrangement. The reporters assigned to 
the clubs were always available and always 
waiting for a news hand-out, meaning that they 
were less and less inclined to take investigative 
initiatives. 

As a result, not only political reporting 
but other reporting as well became less 
independent, less vigorous, and consequently, 
less worthy of respect by the readers. 
Fortunately, the media are aware of this . 
problem and a number of reporters have called 
for the clubs’ disbanding. More and more 
people are arguing for freeing the reporters of 
the clubs’ restrictions, letting them go out and 
find stories on their own, and encouraging 
them to do the investigative reporting needed 
to uncover major stories and to develop 
scoops. At the same time, the clubs 
themselves are being opened to the AP, 
Reuters, and other foreign media, and the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs' Kasumi Club has 
taken the lead in granting these media not just 
observer status but full membership. 

Given the inevitable imperative of 
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opening and internationalizing the press clubs, 
the JNPEA Editorial Affairs Committee 
announced on June-10, 1993, that it had 
decided to revise (Article 6 of) its official 
position on press clubs to say that full 
membership should, in principle, be open to 
any reporter from the foreign media who wants 
to join a club, to send this revision to all press 
clubs nationwide, and to ask them to cooperate 
in implementing the new policy. Until then, 
the policy had simply been that the clubs 
should do what they could to extend 
professional courtesies to foreign-media 
correspondents wanting to attend official press 
conferences held under the clubs’ auspices. As 
such, this revision represents a new policy of 
admitting foreign media personne! to full 
membership in the clubs in line with the 
principle of freedom of the press and in 
keeping with the practice of international 
reciprocity. 

Aside from reporting per se, questions are 
also being raised about the quality of the 

- editorials and analysis -- their clarity, lucidity. 
and individuality - and this is in turn pushing 
the newspapers toward more distinctive 
approaches to presenting the news. Behind 
this desire to break free of the old stereotypes 
and to develop individual personalities, of 
course, is the newspapers’ competition with 
television news programming. 

Television has become a major media 
power in the 40 years since the first station 
started up in 1953, and its news programming 
has become very popular over the last few 
years. Not only NHK but also the five 


commercial flagship stations have all sought to - 


have identifiable anchorpeople presenting 
distinctive visuals and commentary. While 
there are complaints about the quality of this 
programming, there is no doubting that many 


of today's couch potatoes find television a 
much friendlier medium than newspapers 
(which demand that the reader actually read 
rather than simply watch). 

While it is impossible to verify that this is 
one of the factors behind the increasing 
number of people who opt out of subscribing to 
the major newspapers’ evening editions, 
television is definitely forcing the newspapers 
to re-examine the way they gather and report 
the news. Although newspapers still have to 
report the same news, they cannot compete 
with television for immediacy and must 
instead strive for more probing analysis, 
explanations, and investigative reporting. As 
such, newspapers have recently beefed up not 
only their international and economic pages 
but also their opinion and behind-the-news 
pages. At the same time, they are moving to 
more visually attractive pages to compete with 
television, magazines, and the sports papers 
and are devoting more space to sports, leisure, 
and other individual interests. 

While there are also calls for by-lined 
articles and clearer identification of news 
sources for greater initiative and 
accountability, these have yet to break down 
the traditional Japanese pattern of corporate 
journalism in which responsibility rests more 
with the group than with any one individual. 
This remains an issue for the future. 

In an equally important direction, we 
noted, that it is imperative for Japanese 
journalists to develop an international 
perspective as well as a global approach to 
their work that are compatible with what is 
taken for granted by their colleagues in many 
parts of the world. 

Corporate journalism is one of the 
reasons Japanese papers are still stuck in the 
old mold. Under this system, the editors 
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rewrite extensively and it is difficult for . 


someone to see reporting as a lifelong career 


option, especially when good reporters are | 


promoted out of reporting. Compounding this 
. is a corporate culture that stifles the reporter's 
sense of individual accomplishment and 
sometimes even discourages the free 
expression of ideas within the company. 

There are also many more issues relating 
to the gathering and reporting of news. In 
1992-93, for example, the press voluntarily 
acceded to a black-out on news of the Crown 
Prince's courting of Owada Masako, and this 
black-out was lifted only when a foreign news 
service reported the impending engagement. 
While the Imperial Household Agency may be 
a special case, it was clear that the press had 
been all too ready to put a higher priority on 
good relations with the news source than on 
the public's right to know. 

The specter of state authority looms 
largest when the press is unsure and uncertain 
of itself. In the 1993 general election, for 
example, the then-ruling LDP attempted to 
pass a law sharply curtailing election forecasts. 
While this was beaten back by a concerted 
effort in the press and elsewhere, it is likely to 
rise from the grave and come back again and 
again. It is difficult for the media to respond 
vigorously to such challenges unless they have 
their readers' trust. Yet readers are today more 
skeptical of the media and are demanding that 
the media hold themselves to the highest 
ethical standards. 


Newspaper Ethics and Legal Concerns 


Article 21 of the Japanese Constitution 
guarantees freedom of the press. This includes 
both covering and reporting the news, but the 
exercise of this freedom is constantly balanced 
against the interests of society and the rights of 


the individual. 

Looking back on Japan's postwar press 
history, the Occupation authorities repealed all 
of the censorship and other wartime 
restrictions in 1945. But these same 
Occupation authorities then instituted a press 
code and other regulations to further their own 
policies. At.the same time, there were definite 
limits to how far democracy was allowed to 
proceed within the newspaper companies, and 
this experience, conflicting sharply with the 
postwar Constitution's stated ideals, continues 
to cast its long shadow over Japanese 
newspapers even today. 

Even inthe controversy over signing the 
U S- Japan Security Treaty in 1951, Japan was 
not able to debate and decide this issue as a 
truly sovereign state. This same quasi- 
independence affected the newspapers. Thus 
even though the Japanese press was modeled 
after the U.S. pattern, it did not develop the 
kind of independence and initiative that 
characterizes the best U.S. papers. As touched 


_ upon above with reference to political 


reporting and the press clubs, for example, 
there is still considerable concern that the press 
does not distance itself sufficiently from 
source authorities. In tandem with this 
coziness, very little progress has been made in 
passing effective freedom-of-information 
legislation. At the same time, there is no clear 
delineation between news and opinion, and 
there are widespread calls for newspapers to 
put their own ethical houses in better order so 
that they can speak the truth fearlessly. 

It is against this background that many 
newspapers have created review boards to run 
corrections of any mistakes that get into print 
and to ensure that ethical standards are being 
observed. With the increasing public concern 
over individual rights, newspapers are working 


aS 
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to ensure that neither their coverage nor their 
reporting is unfair to the people being reported 
on, and most of the big newspapers have 
developed "reporters’ handbooks” and accom- 
panying training programs. 

There is an especially acute need to 
balance the public's need to know and the 
individual's right to privacy when the news 
stories are about private individuals, and 
newspapers are now much more careful about 
such concerns than they used to be in their 
crime and social reporting. There is, for 
example, a continuing debate in the media 
about when it is permissible to use the 
individual's real name, and there are even those 
who question the very premise of much crime 
reporting. In accordance with the spirit of the 
Juvenile Act, the big newspapers would today 
almost never provide sufficient detail to allow 
identification of a minor involved in a crime 
story. 
Legally, the law (both the civil code 
governing suing newspapers for libel or 
defamation of character and the criminal code 
defining illegal acts) provides that newspaper 
reporting of crime and other stories is 
intrinsically in the public interest. However, 
there have recently been a number of cases in 
which newspapers have lost libel suits against 
them because they failed to document the 
public-interest and truth of their stories (or if 
not their truth, at least the fact that the stories 
were believed to be true and were not reported 
out of malicious intent), since these attributes 
are also required if the newspapers are to be 
exempted from much of the libel law. (These 
cases were all civil cases, and the newspapers 
have yet to lose a criminal case.) More and 
more media are being sued for invasion of 
privacy, and this is another troubling aspect of 
the media circus’s blurring of the line between 


news and entertainment. Newspapers are 
bound to find themselves increasingly in the 
docket over such concerns. 

It is worth mentioning the Japanese 
treatment of kidnapping cases here, since this 
is a somewhat exceptional case. Under a code 
laid down by the JNPEA Editorial Affairs 
Committee in 1960, the press agreed to 
withhold reports on kidnapping cases when the 
police asked them to refrain on the ground that 
reports might endanger any of the people 
involved. Such voluntary press restraint was 
common for a long time after that, but 
kidnapping cases have evolved and there are 
more cases in which the police do not keep the 
press informed of their investigation. As a 
result, the press is increasingly reluctant to 
hold back on reporting and, together with the 
changes in the press climate, there are calls for 
reviewing the code's very premises. Voluntary 
press restraint of this sort not only affects 
crime reporting but also creates a climate 
conducive to the press's going along with the 
authorities and endorsing secrecy, such as 
happened with the Crown Prince's courting of 
Owada Masako. There is a fine line between 
responsibility and restraint, and the Japanese 
press is finding this line increasingly difficult 
to tread. i 


Reporters 


Based upon responses from 94 member 
companies of the JNPEA, Japanese 
newspapers have about 25,000 reporters 
(about 40% of their total work force). Of this, 
8% are women. Almost all of the reporters are 
university graduates, including many with 
graduate degrees. Yet more and more young 
reporters see their work not as a calling but as 
"just another job" and are increasingly 
dissatisfied with the very irregular hours that 
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the reporter's life imposes. It is not uncommon 
for young reporters unable to tolerate the rigors 
of the work to quit their papers after only a few 
months on the job: In a way, this is because 
economic growth has expanded employment 
opportunities and there is increasing 
acceptance of mid-career job-hopping. There 
is also some mobility among -middle-aged 
reporters moving to other papers in search of 
better working conditions. Thus there is a re- 
examination of the traditional life-long 
employment pattern (in which the employee is 
expected to stay with the same company until 
retirement at the age of 60) for reporters as 
well as for other professionals. At the same 
time, newspapers are increasingly looking for 
perspective diversity among their reporters and 
writers, and some media are starting to hire 
non-Japanese reporters (albeit only in very 
small numbers). 

In addition to life-long employment, 
reporters’ identification with the company has 
also been buttressed by the fact that the 
newspapers have traditionally been closed 
shops and that the young reporter traditionally 

. joined the enterprise union upon being hired by 
the newspaper. However, this has also given 
rise to criticism that these people were 'lapdog 
journalists." 

At the same time, Japanese employment 
practices, as mentioned above, are not 
conducive to the development of veteran or 
specialist reporters. In the past, there was 
considerable room for the development of 
specialist staff reporters who were not on the 
career track for promotion to management. It is 
imperative that personnel policies revive this 
system to produce experienced specialists 
rather than treating everyone as management 
candidates. Even more important than the 
development of specialists, however, is the 





development of good reporters knowledgeable 
in a wide range of fields. It is increasingly 
important and difficult for newspapers to 
develop reporters they need in the more and 
more diverse media environment of today 
Conditions are changing for reporters -- 
not just in what is expected of them but also in 


. the powerful technology they have at their 


disposal. Laptops and hand-held computers are 
increasingly replacing pencils for both 


‘reporters and editors, and there are many 


newspapers that automatically give every 
reporter a computer to file stories online with. 
While this is a great convenience, it also 
demands greater efficiency and precision of 


‘the reporter. And this is not a passing fad, 


since the newspapers are bound to promote 


greater computerization and other 
technological innovations in line with their 
own moves to become multi-media 


information suppliers. 


Table 1. Newspaper Circulation and 
Diffusion Rate 





Former U.S.S.R. 133.9 
Japan 71.6 
U.S.A. 62.5 
China. 39.6 
22.5 
21.8 
20.2 

















Great Britain 
India 

Former F.R.G. 
Republic of Korea 10.4 
Mexico 10.3 
Former G.D.R. - 97 

















Note: circulation figures are in millions of copies; 
diffusion rates in copies per 1,000 population. 
Source: JNPEA (October 1992) for Japan, UNESCO 


1991 statistics for other countries. 
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Table 2. Newspaper Circulation by Type (unit: thousands) 

1975 1980 1985 1990 1992. 1992/91 
sports papers 4,592 5,446 5,559 5,848 6,189 +3.2 
general-readership 35,921 40,945 42,673 46,060 45,749 —0.6 
local newspapers 14,120 16,194 17,301 18,482 18,506 —0.9 
national newspapers 21,801 24,751 25,372 27,578 27,243 —0.4 
total 40,513 46,391 48,232 51,908 51,938 —0.2 


Note: Morning and evening editions are counted as a single edition for those newspapers that 
sell them in sets. 
Source: JNPEA. 


Table 3. Circulation of National, Bloc and Regional Papers 


(circulation figure in 1,000; market share in %) 


yr national papers bloc papers eae oe total 
19- Asahi,Mainichi Nihon Keizai Hokkaido,Chunich 
& Yomiuri & Sankei i & Nishi-Nippon 
65 13,234 2,706 2,694 18,634 11,142 29,776 
(44.4%) (9.1%) (9.0%) (62.6%) (37.4%) (100.0%) 
70 16,173 3,307 3,433 22,913 13,391 36,304 
(44.5%) (9.1%) (9.5%) (63.1%) (36.9%) (100.0%) 
75 17,951 3,608 4,102 25,661 14,852 40,513 
(44.3%) (8.9%) (10.1%) (63.3%) (36.7%) (100.0%) 
80 20,633 3,770 4,448 28,851 17,540 46,391 
(44.5%) (8.1%) (9.6%) (62.2%) (37.8%) (100.0%) 
85 20,590 4,127 4,772 29,489 18,743 | 48,232 
(42,7%) (8.6%) (9.9%) (61.1%) (38.9%) (100.0%) 
88 21,643 4,778 4,871 31,292 - 19,306. 50,598 
(42.8%) (9.4%) (9.6%) _ (61.85) (38.2%) (100.0%) 
92 22,054 4,822 5,013 31,889 20,049 51,938 
(42.4%) (9.2%) (9.6%) (61.4%) (38.6%) (100.0%) 


Note: As of Oct. 1992, sports papers had a combined circulation of some 61.9 million 
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Table 4. Circulation Figures for Major Papers 
(Oct. 1992 ABC Statistics) 


morning evening total 
National Nespapers 
Asahi 8,239,843 4,616,901 12,856,744 
Mainichi 4,012,380 1,988,623 6,001,003 
Yomiuri 9,802,129 4,528,787 14,330,916 
Nihon Keizai 2,918,049 1,720,336 4,638,415 
Sankei 1,904,078 987,550 2,891,628 
Bloc Newspapers 
Chunichi (1992-93 JNPEA data) 3,036,350 1,279,260 4,315,610 
Hokkaido 1,169,293 _ 781,893 1,951,186 
Nishi-Nippon 807,884 200,431 . 1,008,315 
Regional Newspapers . 
Chugoku (Hiroshima) 701,979 101,525 803,504 
Shizuoka (Shizuoka) 702,236 702,314 1,404,550 
Kyoto (Kyoto) 473,648 339,941 813,589 
Kahoku Shinpo (Miyagi) 472,507 171,944 644,451 
Niigata (Niigata) 464,063 78,772 542,835 


Table 5. Employment Structure at Newspapers and Wire Services 


1988 (97 companies) 1993 (94 companies) 
male female total % male female total % 
editorial 23,770 1,275 25,045 38.9 24,011 2,290 26,301 40.4 
production 16,732 S09 17,241 26.8 15,167 453 15,620 24.0 
delivery 2,985 19 3,004 4.7 2,097 18 2,115 3.3 
adminstration 3,595 1,394 4,989 7.7 3,276 1,401 4,677 7.2 
sales 7,171 580 8,351 13.0 7,896 852 8,748 13.5 
publishing 1,391 153 1,544 24 1,440 226 1,666 2.6 
others 3,862 338 4,200 6.5 5,376 520 5,896 9.1 
total 60,106 4,268 64,374 100.0 59,263 5,760 65,023 100.0 


Source: JNPEA. 


MOHIST SCHOOL OF THOUGHT AND 
CONFUCIANISM 


Shen Kung-peh k Al 44 


translated by: Francis Fine 


Mo Tzu (Mocius) once "studied 
Confucianism and learned the ways of 
Confucius." But, dissatisfied with the 
Confucian bent for "conservatism 
triviality," he finally came out of the fold and 
established his own school of thought. He also 
organized followers for the purpose of curing 
the ills of the Age of the Warring States. The 
Mohist school gained renown and grew into a 
strong rival of the Confucianists. By the time 
of Mencius, Mohism even showed signs of 
overtaking Confucianism in influence and 
following. That forced the hand of Mencius 
who launched a spate of criticism against Mo 
Tzu, culminating in the first great debate 
between two schools of thought in the land of 
Cathay. A milestone in China's cultural history. 

Did Mencius pick Mohism apart? How? 
In existent versions of the Confucian classic, 


Mengizu, Mencius rebutted Mo Tzu on the 


latter's advocacy of "universal love" and 
"thrifty burial and funeral," but not much else. 
These anti-Mohist views were stated on no 
more than three or four occasions. Mencius, 
who ungrudgingly admitted that people have 
described him as argumentative, must have 
said more than that on so important an issue. 
Too bad, much of what he said must have been 


and 


lost to the posterity. 

To make up for the dearth in the seven 
chapters of Mengtzu we turn to Mohist 
treatises in search of the substance of the 
debate. But, according to the authoritative Siku 
Tiyao (Essence of the Four Libraries), the 
Mohist tomes, the 53 books (chapters) 
attributed to Mo Tzu, are probably not his own 
handiwork. Contemporary scholar Sun Yi- 
jang, whose understanding of the Mohist 
school is recognized as unrivaled in 
profundity, agrees, saying: "These were mostly 
writings of his disciples, not necessarily of his 
own authorship." 

The main body of Mohist theories may be 
found in three books (also called chapters 1, 2, 
and 3). Normally, if Mo Tzu himself is trying 
to build a theoretical base, the three books 
would indicate a development pattern: -- either 
sequentially bringing out new premises, or 
each part supporting another to structure a 
systematic synthesis. But the arrangement of 
the three books shows no logical order. Rather, 
it is plagued with repetitiousness which goes 
against the grain of Mohist beliefs of thrift and 
conciseness. It is difficult to reconcile the 
waste of words and time -- in an age when 
book-writing was expensive because words 


° 
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had to be carved on bamboo -- to the lifestyle 
and personality of Mo Tzu. Could a man who 
is said to be traveling about so often that his 
"kitchen chimney had never accumulated 
black soot."! afford such waste? 

Quite likely, various disciples wrote 
down what they considered Mo Tzu's words 
and used these writings to teach their own 
followers. When the Mohist school was riding 
high, these writings were collected 
indiscriminately. The collection becomes the 
three books which contain expositions of 
identical or highly similar tenets in slightly 
varying words, phrases and styles. But they do 
faithfully reflect their Master's thoughts. In 
other words, these three books may be safely 
used when one needs to compare 
Confucianism with the thoughts of Mo Tzu. 

Moching $% , Chinshuo #83 and other 
Mohist books contain mostly writings on the 
School of Names (4 #% Ming Chia or 
Dialecticians), on military strategy and even 
on the various branches of technology. We do 
not take them up now since they are not 
tangent to Confucianism. On the other hand, 
we consider truly worthy of careful 
examination such Mohist books as Shang- 
hsien (fet "% respect the virtuous and the 
capable) and Feiru (JE f% criticism against 
Confucianists), both of which take positions 
diametrically opposed to the thoughts and 
theories of Confucius and Mencius. 


Feiru and another piece of Mohist writing . 


that condemn Confucianism seem to be based 
on unproved and unprovable rumors. They 
were penned in a time when there was no 
reliable channels for the dissemination of 
information, and when distortion and 
fabrication abounded on the grapevine. Absurd 
reports on the words and actions of even 
Confucius were circulated. For example, some 


existent versions of The Analects associated 
Confucius with the Chungmou Rebellion 
which actually took place after his death. 
Furthermore, the great Confucian philosopher 
Hsun Tzu also leveled unsubstantiated 
criticism against noted disciples of Confucius 
such as Tzu You, Tzu Hsia, Tzu Si and 
Mencius. It is impossible and improbable that 
Mo Tzu could be free from making or being 
affected by baseless allegations, stemming 
from misinformation and honest 
misunderstanding, instead of from differences 
and disagreements between the two schools-of 
thought. 

Mo Tzu also castigated some Confucian- 
ist individuals for gross negligence, for being. 
"more ignorant than babies" and for making 
inauguration and retreat rites too complicated. 
Ridiculing those Confucianists who "delight at 
the funerals of the rich," Mohists described 
them as bursting out with praise that: "These 
(funerals) are the source of (our) livelihood, 
and suppliers of food and clothing (that we 
need)." Such criticism is valid when applied to 
some degenerates among the tens of thousands 
of people who claim to be Confucianists but do 
not live up to the standards set by the Master. 
But one should not generalize on the basis of 
abnormal instances. Criticism of this type 
neither discredit Confucianism as a school of 
thought nor diminish the stature and influence 
of respected great Confucian philosophers. 

By examining the aforesaid two Mohist 
books (which severely criticized Confucian- 
ism) and the main body of Mohist theories we 
can make a comparison between Mohism and 
orthodox Confucianism and point out these 
following differences: 

(1) The Ultimate Goals. Confucius, 
Mencius and their followers aspire to teach and 
mold the people into model builders of good 
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government and framers of world peace. To 
approach this lofty goal, the Confucian masters 
advocate full development of the physical and 
psychic elements of man; and augmentation of 
human knowledge, abilities, and moral 
standards, all in the name of world peace. This 
is called the effort "to become a sage within 
oneself and to play the role of a king to the 
outside world AY Œ 4p £ ." Though realization 
of such a goal is extremely difficult, if not 
impossible, the unscalable height could serve 
as a stimulus and an inspiration that always 
spurs one onwards and upwards, and calls on 
one to constantly renew oneself. 

Mo Tzu, on the other hand, is an out-and- 
out utilitarianist, the first one in the history of 
Chinese thought. He talks about "respecting 
the virtuous and the capable," "valuing justice 
and righteousness," "being thrift," and " 
renouncing armed offensives," because these 
lead to the realization of utility. So can the 
same be said of his theories on sacrifices to 
Heavens and the spirits, on the virtues of 
loyalty, filial piety, and on universal love and 
care. His way of educating the people and 
governing the country is set out in the 
following: 

-- Have the men "leave home for the field 
early in the morning; and return in the evening 
for the purpose of cultivating the crops, trees 
and engage in the crafts,"* to enhance 
production; 

-- Have the "women rise early in the 
morning and retire at night for the purpose of 
spinning, weaving and sewing,"? to create 
wealth and make profit. 

-- "Have the educated gentlemen .. do all 
they can to support physically and mentally the 
effort to streamline our government and to 
gather outside wealth in the marketplace, at the 
customs, and in the mountains, forests, lakes 


, and swamps. Through these efforts public food 
storage and the national treasury are 
replenished."4 l 

A forced march toward wealth and profits 
as described above will result, or become 
involved, in "a fight between the ruler and the 
ruled " to compete for advantage and profit." 
For self interest and profit, individuals will 
fight each other, and countries will do the 
same. World population keeps on increasing, 
and its needs and wishes continue their 
insatiable exponential expansion. Rising needs 
can never be satisfied by limited resources in 
the world. As the saying goes, "(If) there is a 
hare in the wildness, a hundred people will run 
after it." Where can one find the universal love 
that Mo Tzu runs after? 

(2) The Basic Premises. The essence of 
Confucianism and the centerpiece of Confu- 
cian ethics is benevolence jen. Benevolence 
comes from one's heart and conscience. 
Mencius is credited with formulating a best 
exposition on this point. He firmly believes 
that man is born to be good, benevolent and 
rational. To cultivate this nature, man can do 
well to immunize himself against worldly 
temptation and give nature a free rein within 
the bounds of propriety. This way, the 
benevolent and the wise among the people 
would exert their best effort; the talented and 
the mediocre would leave no stone unturned; 
and the unbridled and the self-righteous would 
do what they consider to be right. Each would 
shoulder his share, search inward for ways to 
improve himself, and carry out his duties to the 
self, family, state and to the world at large. 
According to Confucianism, when one aspires 
after jen, and tries to do what is yi (just and 
righteous), one does not have to run after 
wealth, profit and utilitarian goals. One is freed 
from the impact of success and failure, which 
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are, after all, relative. 

Mohism, on the other hand, is rooted in " 
the Will of Heaven." Heaven, Mo Tzu 
believes, is an all-knowing and all powerful 
personified god. And it transcends mankind 
and human imagination. Heaven's will is 
righteousness itself. "Since Heaven has all the 
people in the world, it bestows universal love 
on all of them,"> Mo Tzu says. And he 
categorizes his major tenets such as "re- 
nouncing armed offensive," "respecting the 
virtuous and the capable," "thrift," and " 
minimizing funeral and burial expenditures" as 
the Will of Heaven. Men must follow and obey 
this Will, said Mo Tzu who likens its 
relationship to men as that of "the compass to 
the maker of wheels and the ruler to the 
craftsman." "Only with the compass and the 
ruler can the maker of wheels create the circle 
and the rectangle that hold good anywhere in 
the universe."® 

Hence, men should also legislate 
according to the Will of Heaven in order to 
create the compass and the ruler for 
"measuring all the kings, princes and their 
chief lieutenants to determine if they are 
benevolent and good," and all the common 
people to see if they are diligent. Each and 
every one under heaven wil! be rewarded if he 
obeys the Will, and will be punished, if he 
opposes it. When all people understand the 
clearly defined rules for reward and 
punishment, the world will naturally become a 
perfectly governed and regulated place, 
accarding to Mo Tzu. In other words, Mohists 
equate moral standards with religious beliefs 
and place the power to reward and punish in 
the hands of the unknown heavens. That leaves 
the power to gods and spirits, hence 
discourages human effort at improving 
himself. (The latter is what Confucianists 


advocate.) In this respect, one sees 
Confucianism and Mohism standing poles 
apart in their respective Weltanschauungen. 

My late good friend Fu Meng-chen said 
that the three books on the Will of Heaven " 
constitute the core and essence of Mohism," 
and "the key to the Mohist philosophical 
system." In considerable detail, academician 
Fu elaborated on this point. But, some 
Japanese scholars recently expressed the view 
that these books are writings of the late Mohist 
period, and have little to do with religious 
thoughts of Mo Tzu. Religious theories of Mo 
Tzu, they added, are based on the doctrine of 
"explaining the phenomenon of spirits 
(ghosts)." This hypothesis is neither docu- 
mented nor well grounded. Besides, it runs 
counter to the natural sequence of religious 
development. In Mohist books, heaven and 
spirits are often mentioned in the same breath: 
"The wise must respect the heavens and serve 
the spirits," or "When the state finds moral 
standards of the people fallen by the wayside 
and rules of propriety discarded, it should 
bring up the topic of respect to the heavens and 
services to the spirits." Undoubtedly, «a 
personified heaven has its own will. 
Otherwise, it would not be worthy of respect. 
Furthermore, in an advanced society, heaven 
invariably takes precedence over spirits as a 
recipient of respect and worship. This Japanese 
hypothesis betrays a limited understanding of 
the development of religious thought. 

(3) How to Reach the Ultimate Goal. 
Confucianists are educators by profession. So, 
they travel the road of education and teaching, 
that is, teaching through lectures and through 
the setting up of examples and models. 
Diligently and unceasingly, the Confucian 
teacher leads all the people, from the Son of 
Heaven (Emperor) down to the commoner, to 
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emulate the virtuous and the sagacious. In the 
political arena, the Confucianists endeavor "to 
make ethics and moral standards transparent to 
the ruling class above, and to instill cordiality 
and trust in the ordinary folks below," so that, 
naturally, killing and atrocities will cease; 
peace and justice will prevail in the world. 

Mo Tzu, on the other hand, does not 
believe that man, basically, is capable of doing 
good or moving toward benevolence in a 
selfless manner and purely of one's own free 
will. He is of the opinion that if every one is 
given freedom to express his own views and to 
exert his own will, there will be as many views 
and actions as there are people. Each argues 
and fights for his views and actions, resulting 
in complete chaos. The way to avoid such 
chaos is "to select the most virtuous and 
capable person and set him up as the Son of 
Heaven (Emperor)." Let him have clear 
authority to reward and punish. Let him wield 
the power of the full. array of high and petty 
officials. "So that all people under the heavens 
are fearful, timorous and deterred from crime 
and debauchery." Led by the carrots of wealth 
and high position dangled in front, and driven 
by the big stick of sure punishment in the wake 
of wrong doing, all people under the heavens 
would always support what their, ruler 
supports, and condemn what their ruler 
condemns. When they "agree completely with 
the Son of Heaven above them," they naturally 
"agree completely with Heaven itself above 
them.” Only then, will the world be in perfect 
order. 

This doctrine of totalitarian control was 
not widely adopted by the warring states of Mo 
Tzu's time. But it was tried out on a small scale 
in the Mohist circles. Mo Tzu himself ordered 
300 disciples to help the state of Sung hold a 
city against armed attack with their "defensive 


weapons." They obeyed the order to the letter 
and fought bravely at great risk to their lives. 
This type of discipline became more and more 
strict. The noted Mohist disciple, "Tycoon" Fu 
Tun-ko, strictly followed Mohist laws and 
executed his own son. Another "Tycoon" 
Meng Sheng not only sacrificed his own life 
but also ordered 88 of his men to do the same 
in obedience to Mohist principles. To a faithful 
follower of Mo Tzu, the leader's will is the will 
of everyone; and the leader's life or death is a 
determinant of everyone's life or death. 
According to Mo Tzu's teaching, freedom is to 
be renounced in order to augment authority; 
and pluralism is to be sacrificed in the name of 
dictatorship. Mo Tzu is more inhuman than the 
leading legalists of the time such as Sheng Pu- 


hai FA A SF and Han Fei & JE. 
** eK * 
Widely divergent from orthodox 


Confucianism, Mohism, however, has exerted 
a strong influence on Hsun Tzu #j , who 
followed an essentially legalistic line to 
become a great Confucian philosopher 
generally ranked alongside Mencius. Hsun 
Tzu says: 


A man has to be part of a group during his 
lifetime. As a constituent member.he has to 
know and take his rightful place in the group. 
Otherwise, dispute and fighting will arise, 
leading to chaos and exhaustion. Therefore, 
not knowing and not taking one's rightful 
place does great harm. The opposite leads to 
enormous benefits. In this regard, the Emperor 
is the key person to see that each takes his 
rightful place.” 


He also approaches the same topic from a 
different perspective and says: 


Without the Emperor putting a check on the 
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ministers; and without the ruler putting a 
check on the ruled, all people under the 
Heavens would indulge in satisfying their own 
lust and engaging in wanton killing. Lust, 
desire and craving causes conflict when the 
aim is the same object matter. For desire and 
wish may extend to limitless heights, but the 
material things that satisfy and meet the 
wishes are scarce. (Trying to meet open-ended 
demands with limited means,) the outcome is 
dispute and fighting. What is made by. a 
hundred craftsmen, is to be consumed by a 
single person.® 


Does this theory on the origin of the state 
not sound just like what Mo Tzu has said all 
along? Hsun Tzu visualizes an ideal Emperor 
as "a great god in residence, and a heavenly 
emperor in action,” "who holds court facing 
south to listen to all the people who are 
tremulant and obedient. No hermit can be 
found under the heavens. Neither can the 
talent, the good and virtuous remain untapped. 
Whoever agrees (with the Emperor) is 
identified as correct and right. Whoever 
dissents is condemned."? Such views of Hsun 
Tzu are practically identical with Mohist 
statements in the Book "Unanimity above All 
fet [AJ ," except its last sentence which is unique 
to Mohism: “agreeing ultimately with the 
Heavens above." 

These passages suffice to indicate that 
paradoxically, Hsun Tzu who has marshaled 
numerous arguments against Mohism adopted 
major Mohist tenets in political and 
government theories as his own. That goes to 
show how influential Mohism became after its 
following increased to a point beyond a certain 
threshold. Even Mencius could not dent it or 
sap its vigor. After all it was the great epoch of 
"Hundred Schools of Thought" in the 
concluding years of the Period of the Warring 


States when a “hundred flowers compete in 
blossoming" and influencing each other. 
Mohism and Confucianism were the most 
outstanding ones among them. 

Ke RK EH 

In addition to the above, Mohism also 
invited much criticism and condemnation for 
two other reasons. 

(1). In the remedies offered to correct and 
ameliorate the ills and evils of his time, Mo 
Tzu often goes to the extreme. The excessive 
advocacy of "frugality," and "renouncing all 
things associated with music," are good 
examples. With consistency he holds that : 

**all things and actions that "do not bring 
utility to the people" must be banned and 
eradicated; ` 

**by dint of sheer rational power, man 
should be able to suppress emotions and 
desire; 

**one should have simple food, plain 
clothing, and shelter that merely separates the 
sexes but offers minimum creature comforts; 

**and all musical instruments (such as 
chung, ku, ching, seh, yu, sheng, etc.) must be 
destroyed and banned so that the gentleman 
would not be distracted from his public duties 
and the lower classes would not be enticed 
away from their labors. 

It is true that excessive indulgence in sen- 
sual pleasures -- the proverbial Chinese 
expression of "what pleases the eyes and ears" 
— can do harm to one's spiritual well-being as 
well as one's purse. But, is it not too extreme to 
renounce and forbid what cultivate the 
refinement of character, and what enhance 
health and hygiene, merely for the reason that 
they do not realize immediate and material 
utility for the population? Does such a ban not 
deprive man of all the fun and pleasure that is 
his: due? Confucian philosopher Hsun Tzu 
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berated the Mohist tenet of "renunciation of 
music" for "creating anarchy" and the tenet of 
“frugality” for "impoverishing the world." 
Some might see such condemnation as a bit too 
harsh. But they can hardly say the same with 
regard to another philosopher's sarcastic 
remarks on Mo Tzu: Chuang Tzu says: "He 
(Mo Tzu) was diligent while alive. He died in 
meager circumstances. His way was the way of 
great poverty. He caused people to become sad 
and brought them grief. His difficult behavior 
ran counter to the wishes of the people. The 
world could not stand him. Even if Mo Tzu 
could take all responsibilities on his shoulders 
alone. What about the rest of the world?" Had 
Mo Tzu heard these remarks, I wonder if he 
would perhaps pity himself and be 
disappointed at himself. 

(2) On another count is Mo Tzu quite 
open to criticism: the self-contradiction in 
advocating "universal love" and “opposing 
armed offensives." For all wars and fighting 
entail killing and bloodshed. If Mo Tzu 
opposes killing because it is inhumane, he 
should have opposed all killing and warfare as 
Po Yi {83 and Shu Chi # 7% did after Chou 
dynasty replaced the Shang tyranny. Instead, 
Mo Tzu is selective. He condemned Chen, 
Tsai, Fu-Cha and Chih-Bo who were defeated, 
but praised such winners as Emperor Yu, T'ang 


dynasty, and King Wu of Chou dynasty, — 


describing their military feat as "execution" of 
their respective enemies (You Miao, Emperor 
Chie, and Emperor Ch'ou). Is he condemning 
only the loser, but praising the winner? 
Compared with him, Mencius is on much 
firmer ground when he denounces only wars 
and armed offensives that are waged for an 
unjust cause. 

But the Mohist advocacy of both 
universal love and opposition to armed 


offensives is seen by observers as relative. 
When one advocates universal love on the one 
hand and the theory of "killing a robber is not 
killing a man" on the other, the audience 
apparently sense something incongruous with 
commonsense and logic. Even if one does not 
follow Lu Chi's E#§ example to recommend 
bandit Tai Yuan as a good candidate for an 
official post, one could not condemn all 
robbers without considering the circumstances 
and the social injustice involved in their 
individual cases. The Mohist self- 
contradiction stems apparently from its 
utilitarianism. 

The Mohist idea that "Love is not graded. 
But help should be extended first to the closest 


‘ relatives," is, in fact, not much different from 


the Confucian teaching of "Filial piety at 
home; brotherly care for the outside world." 
But, all the same, Mencius still sharply 
criticized Mo Tzu on this very point. This 
might have come from the Confucian 
emphasis on differentiating filial piety and 
universal love. Filial piety, in the Confucian 
view, is absolute and unconditional while Mo 
Tzu was for "mutual love for mutual benefit." 
No wonder, Mencius who never mixes justice 
with profit and gain, suspects that Mo Tzu 
would bring about a moral crisis by equating 
filial duties to something exchangeable with 
profits. He would ask Mo Tzu: "Should the 
children, who love their kind parents, refrain 
from loving the stubborn father and the unkind 
mother?" 

In recent decades, many scholars have 
voiced various pro-Mo views and said his 
school has been maligned, or misrepresented. 
In search of a fair judgment, may I venture a 
balanced evaluation as follows: Confucianists 
upbraid their rival school by saying that a 
Mohist,"disowns his own father," and "is no 
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different from a beast." Such criticism seems 
overly harsh. But Mohism does suffer a 
weakness which lies in its failure to make a 
clear distinction between "love" and "gain" 
and in its attempt to equate universal love to 
profit and utilitarian values. 

eke E 

The above discussion details what I 
believe are Mohist weaknesses in relation to 
Confucianism. But, I also have to say that 
Mohism excels in several aspects. 

(1). Firm Position against Fatalism and 
the Power of Destiny. Confucius himself is not 
a firm believer in destiny, for he rebels against 
it and often attempts what is apparently 
impossible. But in his native land, the state of 
Lu, fatalism is prevalent. That inevitably 
affects him. On those occasions when 
inevitable nature calamities strike (such as the 
death of Yen Hui, illness of Bo-Niu, perilous 
encounters in the states of Chen and Tsai) all 
occasioned him to speak about the heavens and 
destiny. While these utterances are not 
conclusive evidences of his fatalistic outlook, 
they do show ample ambiguity in his attitude 
toward the power of destiny. In fact, Confucius 
spoke seriously on this topic several times: 
"The superior man .. is in fear of destiny," and 
"If one is not aware of destiny, one can not be 
a superior man."!° As a famous quotation from 
The Analects (Book II Wei-chen, Chapter 4) 
says of the personality development of 
Confucius: "At fifty, I understand the heavenly 
destiny Aap (decree of heaven)."!! 

But, Confucius never gives a definitive 
exposition of fate and never explains why man 
is or should be in awe of it. What do such 
obscure and ambiguous comments indicate? 
Behind the indecisive attitude can we find a 
man who, though free from superstition, is 
constantly buffeted by the religious sentiments 


of the society? Two millennia have passed. no 
direct and definitive word has been found to 
show where the Master stands. We can only 
deduce from whatever material available 
today, that neither fatalism nor a sense of 
destiny has affected the life and thought of 
Confucius in a significant measure. 

However, Mencius, whose name has 
often been closely linked with that of Confu- 
cius (Confucius-Mencius or {LÆ ), has made 
remarks and coined phrases that bolstered the 
growth of the Yinyang School KRX and its 
fatalistic theories. Mencius's words that "A 
King will rise in 500 years," and "Orderly 
political developments alternate with 
upheavals and chaos," have been interpreted as 
pronouncements affirming the power of 
destiny. Seemingly dissenting voices, such as 
remarks by Hsun Tzu -- "make use of the 
powers of destiny," -- however, have been 
brushed aside. 

All in all, the Confucian school chooses 
to be passive in discussing fate and destiny. 
This attitude is criticized by Mohists as 
"resigning to fate and neglecting one's duties." 
The Chinese people, for centuries, have failed 
to exert all their might for the cause and 
wellbeing of the country. The failure can be 
traced back to this ostrich mind-set: hiding 
one's head in the sand of fatalism. Mo Tzu 
himself said: "What is termed fate and destiny 
is nothing more than a concoction made by the 
tyrant, and parroted by the impoverished 
people. It is not the ‘doctrine of the 
benevolent." Confucianists who always put . 
benevolence (jen) on a high pedestal ought to 
give these words some careful thought. 

(2) Assign First Place to the Virtuous and 
the Capable. After King Wu of Chou dynasty 
brought down Shang dynasty, he went the 
whole hog in setting up his relatives and 
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assigning them princedoms to safeguard the 
throne in the center. It is said that King Wu's 
brothers were given 15 states. Altogether 40 
states were headed by members of the royal 
family of Chi. This made it a general practice 
that kinsmen are promoted and given 
important government posts. Vowed to follow 
the cultural heritage of Chou dynasty, 
Confucius advocates the principle of 
chingching #4 #1 (get closer to the kindred). 
Even though he fully realizes the drawbacks 
and pitfalls of feudalism, Confucius says trust 
in the kinsmen is the foundation (of a political 
superstructure), that heralds a government of 
benevolence (jem). He adds that both the ching 
(kinsmen) and the Asien (the virtuous and the 
capable) should be given first place in 
government. To attract the former, one must 
"assign them high positions, give them 
handsome pay and cater to their likes and 
dislikes." And to respect the latter group, the 
ruler should listen to no unfounded and 
malicious accusations; stay away from 
coquettish women; value virtue and 
personality; and give material gains lowest 
priority in all considerations in the state 
councils." 

But these Confucian ideals are pitted 
against harsh realities. There are only a small 
number of top posts in a government and 
financial resources are likewise limited. Since 
the ching and the Asien usually have entirely 
different likes and dislikes, placing both 
groups at the top would soon lead to their 
parting of ways. And as the Chinese believe in 
kinship ties which are inalienable, the virtuous 
and the capable soon wind up outside of the 
center of power. In the thousands of years of 
Chinese political history, the virtuous often 
lost political power while the corrupt of the 
kinsfolks especially the shrewd and ruthless 


among them, had their hand on the helm 
"seven-to-eight tenths of the time." A basic 
reason of this sad state of affairs is the doctrine 
of chingching, that is trust in kinsmen and 
cronies. 

As the saying goes, in a society which 
stresses kinship ties, when one man acquires 
political power, all his relatives, "as far as 
cousins nine times removed from the lineal 
relationship can rise up to the sky." Their 
impositions often ruin the work or even 
personal integrity of the best and most upright 


. Officials in the country. As such political 


behavior assumes epidemic proportions, it is 
no longer seen as a matter of right or wrong. 
Mistrust erodes all political and social 
hierarchies; justice is trampled underfoot; rules 
and codes become worthless; and moral fabric 
of the society disintegrates. National life in 
every aspect plunges down the abyss of 
irreversible destruction. It is no exaggeration 
to say that the doctrine of chingching can ruin 
states and countries. 

Mo Tzu, on the other hand, only give the 


‘ hsien (the virtuous and the capable) top place 


and top billing, leaving ching (kinsmen and 
cronies) completely out of the running. He 
should be credited with a thorough 
understanding of the pitfalls of political reality 
and the nature and proclivities of man. And he 
is imbued with the convictions of an anti- 
feudal reformist. Has he, perhaps, influenced 
some Confucianists? For they qualify the 
chingching doctrine with the proviso: that 
when world peace and good government has 
been firmly established and a world of Tatung 
(KEEA ) is a reality, then, "People will not 
only love more dearly their relations, or only 
give the son special favorable treatment 
befitting a son." It is likely that these followers 
of Confucius have actually adopted a Mohist 
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tenet and made it their own. 

Behind the chingching and the shangxian 
doctrines stand the different religious concepts 
of Confucianism and Mohism. While both 
schools adopt the spirit of the religious rites of 
early agricultural societies and pay homage to 
heaven and the spirits, each school hold fast to 
its own views and attitudes toward the 
supernatural. 

Confucian philosophers recognize that 
without the sun and the moon or the rain and 
the dew (all of them come from heaven above) 
no plant (which supports human life) can live. 
They say: "Every being has its root in heaven." 
By heaven, they mean nature, not really a 
personified Mother Nature. And parallel to this 
statement, they also identify "ancestors" as the 
root and fount of every living person. In other 
words, they raise ancestors, especially the 
"sire" to the level of the heavens, in the phrase 
BR BOK (The sire so solemn, ranked in a 
matching position with heaven). "Prince Chou 
offers sacrifice to honor his father Hou Chi as 
if the latter is, indeed, on a par with heaven 
above."!2 From all these, one can see it is 
natural that the worship of ancestors leads 
directly to trust of kinsmen as a basis for the 
government of jen (benevolence). 

To Mo Tzu, heaven is completely 
personified. "Heaven wishes to see right- 
eousness and justice prevail and hates the 
unjust," according to Mo Tzu. Following 
Heaven's Will, man must set up righteousness 
as a standard on which behavior is measured. 
Naturally, Mohists place the virtuous and the 
capable on the first place in government. 
Kinsmen enjoy no privileges or preferential 
treatment. In this regard, Mohism is more 
enlightened and forward-looking than 
Confucianism. Another religious theme 
concerns spirits and ghosts. Mohists pay 


homage to them because they are believed to 
bring either good fortune or ill fate to men, not 
because -- as Confucianists believe -- they 
represent one's ancestors or are symbols of the 
forefathers, and, therefore, entitled to 
adoration and sacrifice offerings. 

(3). Frugality in Funeral and Burial 
Arrangements. Among mature and advanced 
world nations and civilizations, today or in 
past centuries, none observes a longer 
mourning period than the Chinese. As to 
extravagance in funeral and burial 
expenditures, the Chinese are, with the 
possible exception of ancient Egyptians, also 
unrivaled among world nations. This tradition 
could have started when businessmen seek the 
helping hand of dead ancestors by bringing 
them cash and material "presents." 
Confucianists give the practice support, and 
the general public goes along, even though 
Confucius himself has not said anything in its 
favor.. On the contrary, he even said: "For a 
funeral, rather show one's sorrow than one's 
expenditures," and "for the dead, the sooner 
(the body) decomposes, the better." 

But Mo Tzu takes a clear, detailed and 
well-reasoned position against extravagant 
funerals and burials, for that is a waste of 
material and human resources. But to his great 
chagrin and surprise, this advice has not been 
taken by the public and the waste becomes 
more devastating. In Han and Chin dynasties, 
the structure of the society changed and rich 
and powerful family groups rose and waxed. 
At the same time, geomancy -- a superstitious 
belief in choosing burial ground to bring good 
fortune to the children of the dead -- came into 
vogue. Legends of the fabulous burial ground 
made its name "sleeping buffalo" a household 
word. By Tang dynasty, burial ground 
selection methodology became a special field 
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of study. In Ming dynasty, practitioners of 
geomancy went as far as giving such absurd 
advises as: which grounds were better suited to 
cremation, which to water burials, or to the 
burial of naked bodies. Even more deplorable 
was the fact that so many families believed in 
them. Some families left the dead unburied for 
dozens of years in order to find a good burial 
ground. Others fight legal battles for the 
possession of desirable grounds, or tear down 
good houses on "good burial grounds" to make 


room for the dead. Some of such absurd and — 


obscene ways and practices are still with us 
today. 

With regard to burial rites and practices, 
Mo Tzu has done away with those passed 
down by the court of Chou dynasty and 
reverted to the practices of Hsia dynasty. He 
follows the practices and methods of Emperor 
Yu (the Great Yu) and set "coffin (thickness) at 
three cun, the number of burial clothing at 
three and the depth of the coffin at above 


Notes 


ground-water table." These fully meet the 
conditions filial, dutiful and ` thoughtful 
children require of a burial for the parents and 


‘ancestors. At the same time, they do away with 


the wasteful and absurd burial rites and 
practices of the superstitious and 
unenlightened public which has been given 
Confucian blessings over the centuries. 

After going over the existent Mohist 


‘ classics, I am convinced that they represent a 


systematic, practical, thorough-going, well- 
researched, and carefully-reasoned school of 
thought. It might not have the high ideals of 
Confucius and Mencius. But it shows 
conviction, courage, selflessness, and 
dedication to the public good. It would be good 
to see many of its tenets and advocacy become 
reality. Many scholars in Han and Tang 


‘dynasties placed Mohism and Confucianism 


on the same level. We should consider how to 
combine the strength and forte of both and 
avoid the pitfalls of each. 
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Introduction 


If we call the 20th century the IQ (intel- 
ligence quotient) century, perhaps few would 
seriously object. From around 1910 to the 
mid-1990s, when educators or even the men in 
the street tried to assess the potential of a 
person, to ascertain and estimate the 
probability of a person's success or failure in a 
pursuit, and the direction and momentum of 
his or her development, all turned to IQ, as if 
that was the only key to an understanding of a 
person. For some 90 years "intellectualism" 
reigned supreme. But, in reality, development 
in human culture and civilization was not so 
simplistic. In the history of thé development of 


mankind, and in the history of human. 


civilization, the most prominent of personages 
and of states, epochal events and the rise and 
fall of nations were not determined by the IQ 
of the persons involved. Of equal or even 
greater importance were moral values, the 
control of emotional equilibrium, etc., namely 
what would normally fall into the realm of EI. 
(Some also use EQ, emotional quotient.) 

In the last few years, Harvard professor 
Daniel Goleman has been developing his 
studies on human behavior, emotions and the 


‘particularly the 


brain. He established, defined and elaborated 
on what has been termed emotional 
intelligence (EJ), as a counter-weight or a 
corrective to the concept of IQ.! As soon as EI 
theories were introduced to Taiwan, in the past 
couple of years, local scholars and experts, 
Confucian scholars, 
discovered that they were quite consistent with 
what Confucius recognized and advocated all 
along. In other words, Confucius was, some 
2500 years ago, already a master of El 
theories. And Confucianism was EI theories 
in their early stages of development. Let us go 
to some of the pronouncements of Confucius 
and Confucian masters in the past centuries. 


I. Confucianism Was the Earliest EI Theory 
in History 


It is generally acknowledged that 
Confucianism, its origins dating back more 
than two millennia, is the oldest living cultural 


and philosophical structure in human history. 


Confucianism is ethics; and political science of 
ethics. It is a study of the codes of human 
conduct, and a discipline that delves into the 
intricate inter-personal relations. Confucius 
the Master taught people how to cultivate 
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emotional health and stability, and a virtuous 
all-around character. All these fall into the 
realm of EI studies. 

One widely used Confucian quotation, 
"After one excelled in studies, one may 
become a government official." serves as an 
illustration of the EI content of Confucian 
thought. The simplistic conclusion from this 
sentence goes like this: If and-when one excels 
in book studies, he could easily win high 
honors in state civil service examinations or 
gain scholastic degrees. Then, he could enter 
government service. This is actually an 
interpretation quite wide off the mark. To 
Confucius, what was meant by excelling in 
studies pictured a man who has gone quite far 
in cultivating moral character, and in 
mastering the art of inter-personal relations. 
What is understood as "scholarship". or 
"knowledge," or any subject for studies today, 
such as physics, chemistry, economics, etc. has 
little to do with governance, government or 
politics. In Confucianism, the concept of a 
Master’s or a Ph.D. degree is not recognized. 
Such academic degrees merely mark off the 
holders as having done a great deal of research 
into a very narrow field. Installing a person 
with such degrees in a responsible public 


office without making a reasonable check on: 


his or her integrity and moral fiber is running a 
grave risk. Over-emphasis on intellect and 
knowledge has led the world into much turmoil 
and many a pitfall. What Confucius abhorred 
were people who had much book knowledge, 
but little in the matter of character and 
morality. 


Il. Studies and Scholarship, Confucian 
Interpretation 


To Confucianism, "scholarship" and 


“theory,” mean the EI aspects of learning and 
education in morality. They stress codes of 
behavior, the molding of personality, 
transformation of character, etc. But, these 
qualities and requirements can only be 
achieved and fulfilled through actual action 
and real life experience, not through mere 
observation, meditation and deliberation. 
Confucianism distinguishes itself from other 
philosophies and doctrines in the "eight steps," 
namely, "ke-wu (objective investigation), chi- 
chih (acquisition of knowledge), cheng-yi 
(sincerity of will, cheng-hsin  (right- 
heartedness), hsiu-sheng (cultivation of the 
person), chih-kuo (orderliness in the country); 
and ping-tienhsia (peace and equality under: 
the heavens)."? Of these eight, not one was 
completely divorced from EI. The first six 
steps, especially, concern personality 
cultivation. Only after all six are satisfactorily 
fulfilled is a man ready to render service to the 
people, that is, to carry out the seventh and 
eighth steps of governance over the state and 
bringing peace and welfare to the world. 
These steps correspond to the concept 
described by Chuangtze as "A sage within, and 
a king to the outside world.” The first six steps 
constitute learning and studies to make a man 
"a sage within." Then, when he goes out and 
offers his service to the people, he becomes a 
"king to the outside world." Consequently, we 
liken Confucianism to ethical political science, 
or the discipline that leads to the state of "a 
sage within oneself, and a king to the outside 
world.” , 
The following quotations from Confucius 
or his disciples make it amply clear that El 
theories are permeating Confucian thinking. 


A. "Confucius said: 'A young man, when 
at home, should be a good son; when out in the 


| 
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world, a dutiful brother. He should be 
circumspect and truthful. He should be in 
sympathy with all men, but intimate with men 
of benevolence. If he has time and effort to 
spare, after the performance of those duties, he 
should then employ them in scholarly 
pursuits.'"3 

What is meant by "scholarly pursuits” 
(the Chinese word is: wen)? Wen consists of 
the rites, regulations and systems, as well as 
such classics and books as the Shujin. All of 
them fall in the realm of IQ. In today's 
terminology, they may be called history, 
literature, physics, chemistry, agricultural 
sciences, mathematics, etc.. They all stress 
scientific thinking and reasoning. In the 
above quotation, Confucius clearly sets the 
priorities. A student who attempt to learn the 
way of living should first of all learn how to be 
filial to the parents at home, and how to be 
brotherly to people outside his own house. In 
building inter-personal relationships, he must 
exercise prudence, be faithful and trustworthy, 
love all fellowmen, and be company with the 
virtuous and the humane. Only after fulfilling 
all these, can a man devote whatever energies 
and resources that is left to roam the field of 
IQ, said the Master. 


B "Confucius said: 'A gentleman who 
lacks dignity will not inspire respect; what he 
learns will lack solidity. 

‘Make conscientiousness and sincerity 
your first principles 

' Have no friends who do not measure up 
to yourself. 

‘When you have faults do not hesitate to 
correct them.'"4 

Confucius uses the term chuntze (superior 
man, # -f-) to describe the virtuous who 
engage in studies or render public service. A 


chuntze whose moral standards are not strict, 


. forfeits his own deterrent power and his 


authority to convince. What he learned is not 
liable to be firm and of permanent value. Here, 
Confucius gives special emphasis to the 
weight and strength of morality as well as the 
power to convince and deter. That clearly was 
stressing the EI concepts and the cultivation of 
sterling character. This is, of course, learning. 

And the salient points to be learned include 
loyalty and faith, the advisability of 
befriending one's role models. as well as 
fearless rectification of whatever mistakes one 
may commit. Are these not an exposition of 
EI theories? 


C. " Confucius said: 'a gentleman, in 
matters of food, should never seek to indulge 
his appetite; in lodging, he should not be too 
solicitous of comfort. He should be diligent 
and expeditious in business and careful in 
speech. He should seek out the company of 


‘men of virtue and learning, in order to profit by 


their example. In this way, he may be 
considered a man who has a love of learning." 

This passage identifies "never seek to 
indulge his appetite; not too solicitous of 
comfort, diligent and expeditious in business 
and careful in speech, and seek out the 
company of men of virtue and learning in order 
to profit by their example" as items indicating 
a love of learning. That goes without doubt 
that his emphasis was never on IQ, but always 
on El. 


D. "Duke Ai asked Confucius which one 
of his disciples he considered a man fond of 
learning. Confucius answered, 'There was Yen ` 
Hui. He never transferred his anger from one 
party to another, nor did he repeat a wrong. But 


_unfortunately he died young. Now there is no 
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one, none who can be said to be a man fond of 
learning.'"6 

Here, the Master also sounded strange to 
the ordinary people who would ask: what has 
"never transfer anger" or "nor repeat a wrong" 
got to do with "fond of learning" which was 
usually taken to mean "like to study and to 
learn." Confucius even added, in answering a 
superior, that after Yen Hui, there were none 
among his disciples who could be described as 
"fond of learning.” The 
undoubtedly accentuating EI and placing it 
above other elements in his teachings. 


E. "Confucius said: 'A gentleman who 
studies the arts and literature (Wen X) 
extensively and directs his studies by the rites 
is not likely to get on the wrong track.'"” 

Wen here generally refers toIQ. And li 
refers to EI. Confucius expressed his view that 
even endowed with high IQ, a superior man 
(chuntze) needed to have El as a check and 
control so that he would not deviate from the 
basic virtues befitting a superior man. 


F. "Tzu-hsia said: 'A person who can love 
moral] excellence in man as he loves beauty in 
woman; who in his duties to his parents is 
ready to do his utmost, and in the service of his 
prince is ready give up his life; who in 
intercourse with friends is found trustworthy in 
what he says, such a ‘person, though 
unschooled, I must consider as educated.'"® 

Tsu-hsia was one of the ten most 
sagacious among the disciples. He grouped the 
five El requirements as part of the 
characterization of chuntze. All these amply 
proved that the most satient doctrines of 
Confucianism were E]-related. 

In addition to all the above, one more 
seemingly esoteric sentence in the Analects, 


Master was 


namely, "In days gone by, men educated 
themselves for their own sakes RE. Men now 
educate themselves to impress others."? could 
also be interpreted in a similar context: While 
the modern expression of fC, £ A (wei chi, 
wei jen) uses the character wei f$ as "for" or 
"for the benefit of." Hence, "for themselves" 
has the connotation of selfishness in today's 
usage while "for others", implies altruism But, 
it should be noted that Confucius associated 
"for themselves" with EI achievements for 
oneself. In other words, a superior man needs 
to cultivate his own virtues and character. As 
to "for others," Confucius was of the view that 
the small man stresses [Q and the intellectual 
achievements in order to show them to other 
people (meant by the word jen A) or to 
manipulate other people. 


II Confucian Political Theories and EI 


Confucian political philosophy 
established the basic principle of "governance 
according to jen." This was a unique political 
theory developed in the ancient feudal times of 
China. Its basic tenets were the principle of 
"people are the foundation" of the state. The 
sovereign is required to "love the people as if 
they were his own sons," and "to love what the 
people love, and hate what the people hate." 
Confucius who lived in the concluding phase 
of the ancient feudal times, naturally 
advocated these theories of "love the people" 
and the politics ofjem. His political philosophy 
is seen in the passages: 

"Tzu-chang inquired about what 
constituted a moral life. Confucius answered: 
‘A man who can carry out five things wherever 
he may be is a moral man.’ The disciple 
begged for elaboration. ‘They are, replied 
Confucius, ‘earnestness, consideration for 
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others, trustworthiness, diligence and 
generosity. If you are earnest, you will never 
meet with disrespect. If you are considerate to 
others, you will win the hearts of the people. If 
you are trustworthy, men will trust you. If you 
are diligent, you will be successful in 
undertakings. If you are generous, you will 
find plenty of men who are willing to serve 
you,'"!0 . 

From these words, it is obvious the 
politics of jen, in the view of Confucius, 
consists almost entirely of EI and had hardly 
any IQ elements. If a man engaged in politics 
and government affairs would take these five 
things seriously and firmly follow their 
dictates, he is attempting to conduct politics of 
Jen. Politics of jen is welcomed by all people 
and certain to succeed as the wisest men and 
politics would succeed. -In other words, in 
insisting on El, Confucius actually aims at 
achieving what is usually expected of the men 
of supreme IQ. 

Confucius's disciple You Tzu said: "A 
man who is a good son and a dutiful brother 
will seldom be disposed to quarrel with those 
in authority over him; and men who are not 
disposed to quarrel with those in authority will 
never be found to disturb the peace and order 
of the state. A gentleman devotes his attention 
to the fundamental principle of life. When the 
foundation is laid, wisdom will follow. Now, 
to be a good son and a dutiful brother — does 
this not form the foundation of a moral life?"!! 

The emphasis on filial piety and 
brotherliness may be seen as a fulfillment of 
chichia Æ. Combining this statement with 
another quotation of the Master: "The virtue of 
the rulers is like wind, and that of the people is 
like grass. Let the wind sweep over the grass 
and the grass is sure to bend."!? one can see 
that the establishment of model families and 


the setting of the tone of virtue in the society, 
represents the essence of Confucian El 


philosophy of governance. 


In the Analects, "Yen Yuan inquired what 
constituted a moral life. Confucius answered: 
"Renounce yourself and conform to the rites. If 
one could only live a moral life, renouncing 
oneself and conforming to the rites for one 
single day, the world would call him a moral 
character. To be moral, a man depends entirely 
upon himself and not upon others.' 

"The disiciple then asked for detailed 
rules to be. observed in living a moral life. 
Confucius answered: "Whatever is contrary to 
the rites, do not look upon. Whatever is 
contrary to the rites, do not listen to. Whatever 
is contrary to the rites, do not say. Lastly, let 
nothing in whatever you do, act upon, or set in 
motion, be contrary.to the rites." ...3 

These passages brilliantly prove that El 
philosophy is behind the Confucian doctrine 
on political behavior. Where emotions and lust 
might easily gain an upper hand, try to control 
oneself, so that morality and propriety could 
win the day. When the ruling group looks up 
to the politics of jen, so would the world at - 
large. In doing all these, one, naturally 
depends entirely upon oneself, and not at all 
upon others.The admonitions Confucius listed 
for the benefit of Yen, are also the essence of 
EI rules of today. 

In one of the Four Books, the Doctrine of 
the Mean (fff) it is said: "When not fully 
unfolded or expressed, the feelings of delight, 


-anger, sorrow and enjoyment are said to be 


modest and endogenous. When fully 
expressed and on right targets, they are said to 
be in harmony. Modesty is the great base on 
which the world is built. And harmony is the 
broad road on which the world travels. With 
modesty and harmony, the world finds its own 
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place and all forms of life are nourished.""4 

Human beings are born with emotions 
such as delight, anger, sorrow and enjoyment. 
These are in a person even before they are 
expressed and manifested. They are 
endogenous and constitute the foundations on 
which the world is built. When expressed at 
the right time, to the right degree and in the 
right place, the result is harmony. That is the 
right way and the commendable way. Should 
all the people be able to achieve harmonious 
expression of their feelings, the world certainly 
finds its right place and all forms of life could 
grow and prosper. Universal peace would 
prevail. Is that not the sacred rule of EI? 

In short, Confucianism may be described 
succinctly as the doctrine of "rites, music, law 
and politics." Rites and propriety are 
completely matters of EJ. So is music. In law 

and politics, emotional contents and EI issues 

are likewise of great importance. For instance, 
in the matter of politics, Chi Kang-tzu once 
discussed politics with Confucius. The Master 
said: "To govern means to rectify. If you lead 
the people on with correctness, who will dare 
not to be correct?"!> Is that not a direct and 
simple expression of political philosophy and a 
basic EI construct? 


IV The EI Life Confucius Led 


Even in actual experiences, Confucius 
lived, to the hilt, an EF life of color, warmth and 
humor. We can even say that he was a 
showman of El life. Following are a couple of 
good examples: 


1. Ward off an armed enemy with music. 
Kung Fu; a lineal descendant of Confucius 
wrote in the book Kungtzu Chiayu (Family 
Talk of Confucius) that: 


Confucius visited the State of Sung. He was 
encircled by the armed soldiers led by Chien- . 
tzu of Kuang. Tzu-lu, a disciple of Confucius,. 
was so enraged, that he raised his spear and 
was ready to attack. He was stopped by the 
Master who said: "Is it certain that those who 
cultivate virtues of benevolence and justice 
can spare themselves the attack of the world 
around them? Now, the world has ignored the 
studies of poetry and books and neglected the 
cultivation of rites and music. I myself is to 
blame for all this ignorance and neglect." 
Confucius then ordered Tzu-lu to lay down his 
spear, play his stringed instrument and sing. 
And Confucius himself joined the singing. 
The soldiers from Kuang lift the siege and 
withdrew. 


2. No food for seven days. The same 
Kungtzu Chiayu told of another episode in the 
life of the EI advocate, Confucius, this way: 


On his way to visit Chu, Confucius passed 
through the states of Chen and Tsai where he 
and his group were encircled by armed men. 
Food supplies for them were cut off for seven 
days. His followers were mostly ill and so 
weak that they could not rise to their feet. But 
Confucius was lecturing even 
vigorously. Music was never interrupted. 
Sword in hand, (disciple) Tzu-lu danced in 
step with the music. 


These episodes of facing down armed 
enemy with no force, but with music and 
songs, ended peacefully when enemies 
withdrew. What courage and moral strength! 
What EI showmanship! 


Conclusion 


In the past two millennia, Confucius has 


more * 
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been heaped with honor and titles. Chu Hsi, © 
the noted Confucian scholar of Sung dynasty, — 


put Confucius on the pedestal of a deity. saying 
that the Master was "nothing less than a 
Heavenly ideology." (That deification, in its 
actual effect, was nothing less than an absurd 
attempt to make Confucius an abstract being,.) 
Through the- dynasties, Confucius was 
"honored" (once, for example, by an emperor 
of the Yuan dynasty) as the teacher that is 
"Tacheng Chihshan (the greatest of achievers 
and the most saint of the sages)." -In the 
modern times, he was called a thinker, a 
political philosopher, an educator and religious 
leader’ Some Western scholars termed 
Confucius a leader of truth, 
intellectual figure, or a leader of society. 

I would like to propose three titles: First, 
Confucius is a great pioneer in ancient music 
and music education. Second title is a political 

_ and ethical scientist, and the third, the earliest 

EI advocate in human history and an El 

political scientist. 

When a distinction between El and IQ is 
emphasized, it may be said that the Western 
world leans toward IQ or intellect, but the East 
leans toward EI and morality. Leading Western 
philosopher Socrates advocated that the state 
and society should be led and ruled by 
philosophers, that is men of superior intellect. 
But Confucius opined that the state and the 
world should be led by the superior men of 
moral strength. 

In the Western world, after the Dark Ages 
which lasted centuries, civilization survived 
and revived after long drawn-out struggles 
between politics and religion. .Through the 
Enlightenment, industrial. revolution and the 
growth of democracy, West has marched into 
the age of intellectualism. 

Confucius also stresses the importance of 


, paramount task of education. 


a leading . 


‘intellect and knowledge. In the book, the ` 


‘Doctrine of Mean, he said: "Intellect, 
‘benevolence and courage are the three forces 
‚which carry mankind forward. To put them 
: into use, there is only one way." Confucian 
scholar Chu Hsi interpreted the "one way" as 
the way of "sincerity and honesty.” All that 
, Master Confucius and Chu discussed fall into 
the realm of El.. 

In the field of education, it can be Said that 
Chinese traditions in education always 
consider remolding the. inner self as the 

That, too, is a 
matter for EI philosophers. But intellectualism 


„and IQ that „Chinese educationists, today 


‘learned from the West are the prevailing 
influence here. Will Durant, a popular 
contemporary American writer on philosophic 
topics, wrote in the book, Our Oriental 
„Heritage: (as paraphrased below) 


Confucius's thought’ and teachings greatly 
influenced the formation of China's history. 
What Confucius wrote and edited have been 
passed down through the centuries and are 
taught in schools on all levels. All school 
children have an understanding of them.... 
This served as an effective remedy to the ills 
grown out of intellectualism in education such 
as a weakening of the moral fiber and a 
marked. decline in the character of the 
individual and in the collective strength of the 
nation. Are there better remedies for our 
youths than those offered by Confucianism? 


These ideas were brought up in a book 
‘published? in 1924, a time when intellectualism 
‘had not made its irreversible inroads in China. 


. But, in the recent couple of decades, Taiwan 


‘has experienced unmistakable "moral decline" 


as pointed out by Durant. Is that not a historical _ 


irony? 
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More recently, in 1988, Nobel prize 
winners from all parts of the world gathered in 
Paris to discuss the problems of today's world. 
They said in a joint declaration, that if mankind 
were to survive, they "must go back more than 
2,530 years to seek wisdom from such ancient 
sages as Confucius.” Indeed, in Confucius one 
can learn rather more in the way of EI and 
moral life of the people, than the IQ and 
intellectual aspects of the world. 

Meanwhile, it may be said that Confucius 
had a knack of dealing with EI problems and 


achieve the best of results. That actually, could - 


be termed the highest of IQ. The following 
passages are taken from Kungtze Chiayu fF 
KEE and Hsutze Youzuo FHA : 


In the state of Lu, Confucius was visiting the 
temple of Prince Huan. He saw a chi-chi and 
inquired what its name was. When told of its 
name and function — when set beside a sitter, 
it helps remind him of the importance of the 
virtue of keeping an appropriate balance — 
Confucius said: "When empty, this chi-chi 


Note: 


leans to one side. When half full, it stand 

` upright. When filled to the brim, it turns over. 
Always admonishing a wise prince of the 
virtue and necessity of keeping everything in 
balance, it is, therefore, usually placed beside 
him as a reminder." Confucius then told his 
disciples to fill the chi-chi with water. When 
full, it turned over. Upon observing that, the 
Master commented: "Is there anything that 
will not turn over when filled to the brim?" 
Disciple Tzu-Lu then asked if there was any 
way to keep a person in balance even if filled 
to the. brim. Confucius answered in the 
affirmative, saying that "If one is sagacious 
and wise, the way to keep a proper balance is 
to see oneself as foolish. If one's achievement 
and merits top all people in the world, one 
must yield the right of way to others. If one is . 
the bravest in the world, one must always be 
fearful. If one is so rich that he possesses 
everything in the world, one must be very 
modest. All these are ways to be modest and 
humble". 


And all these are ways illuminated by the light 
of EI. 
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` Malaysia as Myth in K. S. Maniam's In a Far Country 


Peter Wicks 


In his witty, elegant overview of 
Southeast Asian affairs, An Eye for the 
Dragon, published in 1987, the journalist, 
Dennis Bloodworth, entitled one of his 
chapters "The Mythical Malaysians."! By 
this phrase, he meant the profound, and 
perhaps even intractable, difficulties that exist 
in carving a nation called Malaysia out of three 
of the world's major cultural traditions, Malay, 
Chinese, and Indian, as well as the influential 
colonial heritage bequeathed by Britain. It 
largely remains the case that the ethnic group 
into which a young Malaysian is bom 
determines his or her chances or prospects in 
life. Despite the boldness of Prime, Minister 
Mahathir's Vision 2020, this ethnic variable 
remains intractable. In particular, for most 
Malaysians of Indian descent, the chances are 
few and the prospects are limited. In 1990, 
there were 1.5 million ethnic Indians in 
Malaysia, some 8% of the country's 
population,. but their existence is regarded, in 
Suhaini Aznam's apt phrase, "almost as an 
afterthought"? Even Dennis Bloodworth 
substantially left the “Malaysian Indian 
community out of his excellent 1987 analysis, 
preferring to focus on the numerically larger 
Malays and Chinese. The additional presence 


_immigrant workers from 


_ haunting, understated" works.4 


unskilled, 
Indonesia and 
Bangladesh in contemporary Malaysia has 
exacerbated the displacement of Malaysian 
Indians from traditional occupations. 

In 1984, the highly regarded Malaysian 
Indian novelist, K. S. Maniam, poignantly 
reflected that the life of his particular 
community was "a straining towards 
achievement that does not end in fulfilment.” 
Maniam, who was born in 1942, and has 
recently retired from the post of Associate 
Professor of English at the University of 


of some 1.2 million illegal, 


Malaya, has strained and achieved more than 
` most. 


Last year, Greg Sheridan from The 
Australian newspaper dubbed Maniam as 
simply Malaysia's "leading English-language 
novelist," and as the composer of "beautiful, 
To date, he is 
the author of two substantial novels, numerous 
short stories, plays, essays, and reviews, all of 
which affirm what Edward Said calls "a 
fundamental liberationist energy that animates 


the wish to be independent, to speak freely and 
. without the burden of: unfair domination."5 


Maniam's first novel; The Return (1981) was 
essentially an autobiographical hymn to Indian: 
ethnicity on Malaysian soil in fictive terms, 
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furnishing a Tamil Indian perspective on 
Malaysia from a small town and rubber estate 
on the north of the peninsula. Jn a Far Country 
(1993), Maniam's second sustained work of 
fiction, he takes on nothing less than the 
conceptual construction of Malaysia itself. It is 
an awesome effort. l 


About the Author 


Born Krishnan Subramaniam in 1942, K. 
S. Maniam is of Hindu, Tamil and working- 
class background. His birthplace was Bedong 
in Kedah, north Malaysia, and he was the 
descendant of a grandmother who had 
migrated from India to the Malay Peninsula 
around 1916. Maniam was raised in a hospital 
compound, where his father was the hospital 
'dhobi' or laundryman, and would accompany 
his parents to their second job of rubber- 
tapping on a nearby estate, so that he became 
familiar at first-hand with the lifestyle of the 
Tamil estate workers. Maniam attended the 
Tamil estate school for a year, and then insisted 
on transferring to the Ibrahim English school at 
Sungei Petani, a change that was radically to 
‘ alter the course of his life. Decades later, 
Maniam recalled that the Tamil school at 
Bedong had taken place in a "primitive hall... 
sitting in the middle of nowhere." There was an 
atmosphere of fear, where the principal teacher 
"beat the Tamil Primer and elementary 
arithmetic into our heads with a heavy, brass- 
ruled ferule".6 By contrast, he notes, there 
was "something ethereal about being in an 
English school."” After completing English- 
medium schooling in 1960, he spent a few 
months as pupil-teacher there, and then left for 
India, where he was briefly to study medicine. 
From India, he went to England to study 
teacher education. During his stay in England, 


from 1962 to 1964, he attended the Malayan 
Teachers College in Wolverhampton, residing 
at Brinsford Lodge where his fellow-lodgers 
were ethnically-mixed, an experience he found 
positive on the whole. As Maniam remembers: 


The Brinsford Lodge society was a truly 
Malaysian society in that everyone, 
irrespective of his or her race and culture, 
shared a common spirit of living together. 
There was hardly any racial prejudice or 
cultural intolerance. For a would-be writer 
this experience was not only necessary but 
vital for it allowed him entry into other 
personalities, cultures and languages.® 


But Brinsford was far from Kedah. On 
successfully completing his Certificate of 
Education, Maniam returned to Malaysia and 
taught in various rural schools in his home 
state of Kedah until 1970, when he enrolled in 
an undergraduate Arts/English degree course 
at the University of Malaya in Kuala Lumpur. 
After completing a BA (Hons), he went on to 
obtain a Master's degree in English Literature, 
involving a thesis on "A Critical History of 
Malaysian and Singaporean Poetry in 
English." His academic career commenced in 
1979, when he was appointed to a lectureship 
in English at the University of Malaya. 
Maniam escaped the desperate confines 
of his small town/plantation childhood through 
English-medium education, and even now he 
publicly affirms that the English language has 
given him a centre to life? However, it is an 
argument of this paper that the Indian 
plantation-small town frontier of Kedah, 
together with its intense Hindu'spirituality, has 
constituted the main "core" to Maniam's life 
and work, and provides a vivid, ingrained 
integrity to his creative achievement. As 
Fawzia Mustafa fairly asserts about the 
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intricate, authentic linkage between literature 
and society: 


The historical circumstances and discursive 
fields in which and from which a writer 
learns... and in which he participates — and 


sometimes changes — do provide helpful 
references with which to understand his or her 
work.!° 


The Malaysian plantation and its nearby towns 
constitute for Maniam what the major writer of 
the American South, William Faulkner, liked 
to call the "old ineradicable rhythm... the 
fundamental passions and obsessions that fired 
writer and culture into life — animating them, 
inspiring them, sometimes, and, at others, 
debilitating or even crippling them."!! For 
Maniam, notes the Malaysian literary critic, 
Margaret Yong, Kedah is not merely a name on 
the map of his fiction, but rather "Kedah's 
geography valorizes a complete territory 
identifiably his own."!? 

K. S. Maniam usually writes within the 
realist genre, though he is not afraid of stylistic 
experimentation. Dreams and flashbacks 
frequent his prose. In his first published story, 
"Ratnamuni" (from Malaysian Short Stories), 
he employs interior dramatic monologue to 
convey the whole story, and he repeats this 
technique in the one-act play The Sandpit 
(1987).- There is, too, a discernible 
metaphysical strain to his work. In successive 
interviews about his work, Maniam has 
expressed a quest for the absorption of ari 
individual self, or selves, into a larger, 
transcendent whole.# 


About the Text: In A Far Country 


An ambitious work in thematic terms, 


Maniam's second novel takes place on the 
broad canvas of the various communities of 
independent Malaysia. Because of his 
cosmopolitan experience, he is aware of the 
perils of regarding culture as no more than a 
"defensive little patch" or "protective 
enclosure."'* Instead, says Maniam, Jn A Far 
Country "commits itself to bringing cultures 


„and societies into collision with one another 


and learning from that encounter. Not only 
does the protagonist have to learn about other 
societies and personalities, the writer too has to 
steep himself in the involved cultures so as to 
make his work convincing." It is also 
technically an intricate and difficult work. 
Public and private, past and present, dream and 
consciousness, present and flashback, light 
and dark, variously succeed each other in a 
whirl of juxtaposition. With its collection of 
notes, letters, memories, and meditations, Jn A 
Far Country tries to depart from the genre of 
social realism, although it is still the case that 
some of its best episodes contain dense 
description. Like R. K. Narayan and his 
Malgudi, William Faulkner and 


Yoknapatawpha, Thomas Hardy and Wessex, 


even V. S. Naipaul and Trinidad, Maniam 
writes most convincingly about the Kedah he 
knows so well as complete insider. 

The principal character and narrator, 
Rajan, is a Malaysian Indian who has come out 
of a remote estate world and achieved success 
in business. Rajan is defined as a "house and 
property owner, with a solid bank account,"!® 
but he also has a decidedly reflective bent. At 
the outset of the novel, he is undergoing a kind 
of mid-life, mid-career crisis, shut up in a 
favourite room in his house, obsessed with his 
inner self, shunning both food and the 
company of his family, yearning for some 
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transcendental light above and beyond 
mundane communal and material 
preoccupations, but really most convincing 
when he reminisces over the plantation estate 
of his boyhood. His memories are 
overwhelmingly negative. 

One of eight children, Rajan recalls a 
permanently aggrieved mother and a father 
sodden with toddy for most of the days and 
nights, a grim picture of "limp helplessness."!7 
Rajan believes that the only significant event 
in his father's entire life was his original 
"escape from India to Malaysia,"!* but even 
then there had been little heroism in that 
particular immigrant experience. As the father 
related: ` : 


The ship we came in was crowded and foul. 
The hulls were rusted. When I drank water 
from the taps there was only the taste of rust. 
And the human dung — all over the place. The 
men not even closing the door.: The door too 
rusted to be closed. The women with just the 
saris over their thighs, to hide their shame. 
‘Sometimes no water even to wash, to flush 
away the human filth.'9 


Once in Kedah, the father feels trapped, 
helpless, impotent, condemned. Like other 
familiar Maniam characters, he cannot find a 
home in this new land. . 


I thought I would find heaven. But people can 
be wrong. A man can be wrong. The price has 
to be paid. | am paying it with blood. With all 
this suffering... Why must there be suffering? 
We suffered there in India. Now there is only 
suffering. No escape like the last time.?° 


The rubber estates themselves were manifestly 
nothing like the fabulous mythological 
kingdoms uncovered by earlier Indian 


explorers in prehistoric times across the Bay of 
Bengal. Even by the age of 13, Rajan yearns to 
escape "the bareness and harshness of my 
surroundings."2! Not even wonderfully 
mysterious rituals like Deepavali, or stubborn, 
captivating characters like Mani the goat and 
Muniandy the smoke-house attendant, can 
dampen Rajan's resolve to leave, firstly by 
voracious reading, and then through formal 
schooling. 

In his adult years, Rajan meets up with 
Lee Shin, a Chinese business colleague, and 
decides to make a detailed, sociological-type 
"study" of him. Lee Shin turns out to be a 
private, cultivated person of calligraphy, 
banners, flute, and decorated dragons, who 
also is doomed to die after a failed’ quest to : 
transplant his Chinesé culture into Malaysian 
soil. "He just wanted to be left alone," Rajan 
reflects wistfully on the futility of Lee Shin's 
ultimate goal.2 Still trying to comprehend 
the meaning of Malaysia, Rajan turns to the 
rural Malay, Zulkifli, who uses the image of 
the tiger to convince him of the Malay 
community's traditional, mystical attitude to 
the landscape. However, despite several forays 
into the deepest ulu, Rajan doesn't actually 
come face-to-face with this tiger, and in fact 
runs away from the prospect. Zulkifli gently 
reminds him, "You don't have ancestors 
here." Significantly, Maniam employs the 
natural symbolism of the tiger to signify the 
essence of the Malay community, rather than 
the seemingly more obvious symbolism of 
Islam, which is not mentioned in the text at all. 
Yet Islam is a fundamental point of entry into 
contemporary Malay culture in Malaysia. 

Malaysian identity, then, remains elusive 
in any concrete, programmatic, even human 
terms. Communal habits, reflects Rajan, "build 
up walls... (and ) prevent us from knowing 
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each other, knowing ourselves." If, as 
Maniam himself affirms, "the problem for the 
Malaysian writer is in making the crossover to 
the other cultures, to get to know better the 
people of other races to be able to write about 
them,"™ then that problem remains, after all 
the effort of In a Far Country. Instead, the 
novel offers another return to Hindu verities in 
the quest for a mystical light that is beyond and 
above all earthly existence and travail. Again 
Rajan asserts: 


I see the light. It is the light of pure living. It is 


there shining all around and into me. There is 
no ego, no self-interest, no loyalty to all the 
people I've known; only the desire to contain 
that light within me and to take it out into, the 
world, For it is the light of intelligence, not the 
darkness of the limited mind.” 


Like a key character, Naina, in The 
Return, Rajan has begun to turn from worldly 
success to spiritual enlightenment, though not, 
he hopes, as a reclusive form of escapism. 
Within this context, concepts such as national 
identity seem unnecessary, even irrelevant. In 
fact, the transcendental theme of darkne$s into 
light is there from the very first chapter of Jn a 
Far Country, when the middle-aged Rajan 
goes into a bright room to begin his self- 
analysis. It is likewise significant that, at the 
end of the novel, Rajan has managed to 
achieve a reconciliation with his spouse, 
indicative of the efficacy of human action on 
an individual, microcosmic level as contrasted 
with a broader social or national realm. 

l Stylistically, there are some awkward 
moments in this text. In direct speech, for 
instance, it is difficult to accept that Rajan's 
barely literate, estate-bound father would 
employ complex adjectives such as "honey- 
dripping," "gossip-diseased," "hope-giving," 


, Conclusion 


or “insect-gnawing," especially when in an 
inebriated rage. A firmer editorial pen was 
needed on this kind of unnecessarily intricate’ 
passage. The plot of the novel, too, verges on 
diffusion, with significant repetition and 
divergence, even into barely disguised 
political commentary. The latter affords a rare 
instance of bawdy humour as political satire in 
the text, when the stubborn goat, Mani, 
reappears behind the podium on which visiting 
government ministers sit and speak, and 
irreverently neighs and passes wind with 
hilarious results. 

- Maniam himself believes that Jn a Far 
Country "raises more questions than provides 


_ answers."27 


K. S. Maniam's lonely pursuit of literary 


_ excellence and transcendence faces an added 
obstacle. Writing in English, even the hybrid 


form of Malaysian English, he is officially 
denied entry into the privileged realm of 
"national" literature as expressed in Bahasa 
Malaysia. Instead, he must remain in the side- 
pool of "communal literature", where, in Kee 
Thuan Chye's words, there is "a limited 
market, a dwindling audience, and no 
government encouragement."*® In V. S. 
Naipaul's memorable phrase, Maniam is 
acutely aware of what it is "to be Indian in a 
non-Indian world,"2? and yet as well to be 
cosmopolitan in a nationalistic polity. 
Reminiscent of the Biblical reference to the 
man who quandered his youth in a far country, 
this novel raises the dreadful question of 
whether Indians have merely wasted their 


talents in the Malaysian landscape. For 
Maniam, Malaysia is indeed a mythical 


creation. i 
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Languages of India: A Brief Survey 


S.V R. Char 


© The language distribution in’ India is 
highly complex and heterogeneous. It is 
almost impossible to be very positive about 
Indian languages. The chief reason is that 
there is- no coherent and reliable statistics to 
unravel . the complexity of the Indian 
linguistics. Nor is there any useful criterion to 
distinguish between an Indian language and a 
dialect. 

For the study of the Indian linguistics, we 
depend on a vast number of materials 
published on Indian languages and their 
structure. Materials for the study of the Indian 
languages are plenty, thanks to the 
achievements of the scholars, such as, Sir 
George Grierson (Linguistic Survey of India), 
Sir Ralph Turner (Complete Dictionary of 
Indo-Aryan Languages), Suniti Kumar 
Chatterji (Origin and Development of the 
Bengali Language), to mention a few. 

The aim of this paper is not to dwell in 
great length on the complexity of the Indian 
languages, nor to present an analytical survey 
of the individual Indian languages. “It only 
serves as a short introduction to the Indian 
languages. The number of speakers of the 
individual languages quoted in this paper is 
only approximate. 


The languages recognised in the Indian 
Constitution are Assmese, Bengali, Gujarati, 
Hindi, © Kannada, Kashmiri, Konkani, 
Malayalam, Marathi, Oriya, Punjabi, Sanskrit, 
Sindhi, Tamil, Telugu, and Urdu. 

Linguistically, Indian languages fall into 
two major groups of language families: (1) 
Indo-Aryan family (a branch of the Indo- 
European languages), and (2) Dravidian 
family. l 

The above two language families cover 
nearly the total population of India. The 
languages recognised in the Indian 
Constitution belong to one or the other 
language families explained above. 


Indo-Aryan Family 


The Indo-Aryan languages are 
predominantly spoken in India, Bangladesh, . 
Pakistan, Sri Lanka, Nepal and the Maldives. - 
islands. . 

Most of the Indo-Aryan languages are 
derived from Sanskrit, the language of the 
ancient Aryans. The Sanskrit language is 
written in Devanagari script (developed from - ` 
Brahmi). For all practical purposes, Sanskrit is _ 
a dead language, but is still used in the Hindu 
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rituals and classical scholarship. 

Indo-Aryan languages are collectively 
spoken as mother tongues by nearly 3/4 of the 
Indian population. But so far the widely 
spoken language is Hindi, one of the lingua 
francas of India. Hindi is spoken by more than 
300 million Indians. When India won 
independence in 1947, Hindi was chosen as 
India's national language, but failed to win the 
acceptance of the majority, especially among 
the non-Hindi speakers. Consequently, Hindi 
was compelled to share the official status with 
English. Hindi, with its dialects, also serves as 
the official language of the north Indian states 


of Haryana, Rajasthan, Uttar Pradesh, Madhya. 


Pradesh as well as the Union ‘Territory of 
Delhi. 


Besides Hindi, other major Indo-Aryan 
languages are distributed as follows: 


Assamese is the official language of the state 
of Assam. It is written in Bengali script. 


Bengali is the official language spoken by 
about 55 million people of West Bengal. It 
is also spoken by approximately 110 million 
people in Bangladesh. Outside West 
Bengal, there are Bengali communities in 
Assam, Bihar, Meghalaya, Orissa and 
Tripura. Bengali is written in Bengali script 


which is described.as a specific derivative of . 


the Devanagari characters. 


Gujarati, spoken by about 30 million people, is 
the official language of the state of Gujarat. 
Written in a variant of Devanagari, Gujarati 
discards the horizontal lines above the 
letters. 


` Kashmiri is the most important of the Dardic 
languages. Kashmiri is the mother tongue 


of the Indian state of Jammu and Kashmir. 

Kashmiri was originally written in the 
Sharada version of Devanagari, but now 
written in Urdu version of the Arabo- 
Persian script. 


Marathi is the official language of 
Maharasthra, with three major dialects. Of 
them, Desi, Konkani (the dialect spoken in 
Goa, and Eastern Muathi) are written in the 
Devanagari script. 


Oriya, the official language of Orissa, is 
written in a script, a derivative of Brahmi. 
There is .a sizable Oriya-speaking 
community in Andhra Pradesh, Madhya 
Pradesh, and Bihar. 


Punjabi (also spelt Panjabi) is primarily 


spoken in the Punjab States of India and 
Pakistan. But there are several thousands of 
Punjabi speakers outside India. Punjabi is 
generally written in Gurumukhi script. 


Dravidian Family 


Dravidian languages are spoken by nearly 
one quarter ;of the Indian population, 
predominantly: in southern India. The four 
major Dravidian languages spoken in southern 
India are Kannada, Malayalam, Tamil and 
Telugu spoken in Karanataka, Kerala, 
Tamilnadu and Andhra Pradesh, respectively. 

Besides the above four major Dravidian 
languages, there are other languages belonging 
to the Dravidian stock spoken by a small 
number of people. Kodagu (or Coorgi) is 
spoken by the people of Coorg in Karnataka, 
and-is often considered a dialect of Kannada. 
Toda and Kota are prevalent among the tribes 
living in the Nilgiri hills. Tulu is spoken on the 
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western coast around the city of Mangalore. 
Brahui is, mainly spoken in Baluchistan 
province of Pakistan. 


Austro-Asiatic Family 


The Austro-Asiatic family language 
whose principal home is Southeast Asia is 
represented in India by two of its subdivisions: 
1) Munda languages, 2) Mon-Khmer division. 
The latter is represented by Khasi spoken in 
northern Assam. 

' Besides the languages described above, 
there are probably thousands of minority 
languages and many thousands of dialects. 
Several tribal mother tongues classified as 
. dialects are spoken by millions of: speakers 
across the country. 


The Place of English Language in India 


English language, inherited from the 
British, is still used and spoken in India. It is 
one of the two lingua-francas of India. In fact, 
English serves as a link between central 
government in New Delhi and the state 
governments, particularly with those states 


. where Hindi is not a mother tongue, nor widely 


understood. The English is a highly influential 
source of communication ih India, and .a 
principal language of instruction in several 
Indian Universities, besides the local 
vernaculars. Many Indians write in English. 
After U.S.A. and U.K., India is the third largest 
country to’ produce books in the English 
language. l 
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